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Western  people  are  generally  but 
little  aware  of  the  progress  which  is 
being  accomplished  by  that  colossal 
nation  whose  habitat  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  section  of  this 
European  continent.  It  is  my  purpose 
in  this  retrospect  of  a  recent  extensive 
tour  in  Russia  to  induce  in  my  fellow- 
countrymen  some  sense  of  what  the 
awakening  of  that  country  signifies. 
For  the  leaping  into  new  life  of  that 
giant  among  the  nations  is  the  most 
momentous  fact  of  the  history  of  our 
own  times.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  one  fact  which  has  made 
the  least  impression.  The  British 
mind  is  still  disposed  to  regard  the 
Muscovite  as  a  sort  of  soiled  semi-sav¬ 
age,  whose  civilization  is  but  a  shabby, 
if  showy,  veneer  over  an  innate  and  in¬ 
corrigible  barbarism.  I  have  been  as¬ 
sured  by  an  intelligent  Londoner  that 
it  was  a  fact  that  Russian  sailors  rel¬ 
ished  nothing  so  greedily  as  stale  fish 
and  train  oil.  It  was  impossible  to 
disabuse  his  mind  of  this  conviction, 
and  it  was  amusing  to  notice  how  eager¬ 
ly  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
a  drawing-room  credited  his  statement, 
while  they  were  utterly  sceptical  of  my 
contradiction  of  his  impressions. 

It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  the  educated 
Russians  are  far  more  familiar  with 
England  and  the  English  than  are  the 
English  with  Russia  and  the  Russians. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  average 
Briton  is  about  as  cognisant  of  the 
New  Series. — Vol.  LXVI.,  No.  5. 


realities  of  Muscovite  life,  character, 
and  customs,  as  of  those  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  planet  Mars.  What  as¬ 
tonished  me  unfeignedly,  in  my  wan¬ 
derings  far  and  wide,  was  the  accurate 
estimate  of  England  and  her  people 
which  1  encountered  everywhere  among 
the  Russian  upper  classes.  This  was 
just  as  characteristic  of  those  who  had 
never  seen  our  country  as  of  those  who 
had  lived  some  time  among  us.  1  dis¬ 
covered  the  reason  in  a  conversation 
with  a  gentleman  in  Moscow,  and  that 
reason  is  worth  communicating  to  the 
reader  : 

“  Before  the  sad  and  evil  days  of  the 
cruel  and  unjust  Crimean  War,”  said 
my  host,  “  the  people  of  this  country 
entertained  a  profound  attachment  to 
England,  and  cherished  a  lofty  respect 
for  her  as  the  highest  ideal  of  a  nation 
in  the  whole  world.  Britannia  was  to 
Russians  a  sort  of  venerated  goddess. 
In  those  days  we  all  looked  up  to  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  leader  and  pioneer  whom 
we  should  willingly  follow  when  our 
time  for  progress  should  arrive.  Eng¬ 
land  was  our  model  and  exemplar,  ex¬ 
alted  far  above  the  level  that  other  na¬ 
tions  had  attained  to.  In  those  days, 
too,  every  Russian  of  the  higher  class 
felt  it  incumbent  on  him  or  her  to  see 
England  and  to  make  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  wonderful  people. 
But,  alas  !  the  war  changed  all  this 
sentiment  and  inaugurated  the  age  of 
repulsion.  Noio  very  few  of  the  Rug- 
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8ian  nobility  think  of  visiting  England, 
however  many  may  be  found  in  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  France  at  all  seasons. 
And  yet,  the  interest  in  all  that  is  Eng¬ 
lish  is  sustained.  The  language  is 
studied.  And  the  fathers  and  mothers 
who  knew  England  so  well,  and  loved 
her  so  sincerely,  have  made  their  chil¬ 
dren  understand  much  of  truth  about 
your  country,  and  her  history,  and  her 
people.” 

Although  it  is  fashionable  for  travel¬ 
lers  to  pretend  that  St.  Petersburg  is 
not  a  genuine  Russian  city,  the  dictum 
is  a  fallacy.  In  reality  the  splendid 
city  is  intensely  Russian.  True,  it  con¬ 
tains  an  immense  foreign  element. 
But  so  does  London  ;  yet  any  Lon¬ 
doner  would  be  astonished  and  indig¬ 
nant  if  told  that  the  metropolis  of 
England  was  not  really  an  English 
city.  Paris  is  largely  foreign,  yet  is  it 
not  passionately  and  proudly  French  ? 
At  any  rate,  the  foreign  visitor  in  St. 
Petersburg  feels  that  he  is  in  a  new 
and  strange  world.  He  has  plunged 
into  Russia  already,  though  he  is  only 
just  inside  the  country. 

Few  instances  of  urban  and  suburban 
genesis  and  development  can  compare 
with  the  growth  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Let  the  visitor  who  would  in  a  few 
days  realize  something  of  this  marvel¬ 
lous  creation  commence  the  study  by 
making  the  Citadel  Island  his  starting- 
point.  That  extraordinary  spot  is  im- 
perishably  famous  as  the  germinal  fo¬ 
cus  fixed  upon  by  Peter  the  Great  when 
he  commenced  his  scheme  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  capital.  It  is  at  this 
hour  an  excellent  epitome  of  the  whole 
metropolis.  It  is  an  island  and  a  for¬ 
tress  in  which  is  enclosed  a  cathedral 
full  of  the  tombs  of  the  Tsars,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  spire  hashing  with  gold. 
This  clustering  together  of  military  and 
religious  institutions  is  exactly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  modern  Russia,  holy  Rus¬ 
sia,  aggressive  Russia,  the  Russia  in 
which  grim  battlements  and  gorgeous 
cathedrals  are  everywhere  huddled  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  gospel  of  peace  and  the 
goddess  of  war  are  everywhere  kissing 
each  other. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  is  the  very  core  of  Muscovite  au¬ 
tocracy.  My  first  attempt  to  visit  in 
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it  the  imperial  tombs  was  frustrated 
by  circumstances  which  aptly  show 
what  modern  Russia  is.  It  was  August 
15  old  style,  which  in  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope  of  course  was  August  27.  I  went 
from  my  hotel  in  the  Balshaiu  Mors- 
kaia  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  re¬ 
peating  my  visit  of  the  previous  day  to 
the  magnificent  cathedral  of  St.  Isaac. 
Unmindful  of  the  course  of  things 
canonical,  I  was  not  aware  that  on 
August  15  the  Virgin  Mary  ascended 
to  heaven,  and  that  the  Ysspenski,  or 
Assumption,  is  one  of  the  many  public 
holidays  in  the  land  where  a  perfect 
mania  for  vacations  rules  all  classes 
alike.  Accordingly,  I  was  destined  to 
discover  the  reality  of  a  sentiment  and 
a  practice  which  I  had  too  much  dis¬ 
counted.  St.  Isaac’s  is  one  of  the  few 
Russian  cathedrals  with  a  sufficient 
area  to  accommodate  a  great  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  Russians  prefer  a  multitude 
of  small  churches  to  a  few  large  ones. 
Moscow  contains  no  less  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  sanctuaries,  many  of  them  mag¬ 
nificently  imposing  in  the  exterior,  and 
proportionately  small  and  mean  within. 
But  St.  Isaac’s  is  an  exception  among 
the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Its  great  area  was  crowded  on 
that  Thursday  morning.  Not  a  single 
worshipper,  however  aged  or  weak, 
could  sit  down.  In  the  Russo-Greek 
Church  seats  are  unknown.  A  Russian 
does  not  know  anything  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  our  pew  system,  nor  even  of  our 
ritualist  seats  for  men  and  women 
apart. 

Into  St.  Isaac’s,  under  the  dim  and 
gloomy  splendor  of  the  dome,  thronged 
that  worshipping  multitude.  In  an 
English  sanctuary  we  look  round  and 
ask  what  has  become  of  the  men  ? 
I  have  heard  a  rector  bitterly  observe 
that  his  church  looked  like  nothing  so 
much  as  a  great  fashionable  bonnet- 
shop.  But  in  Russia  the  men  every¬ 
where  crowd  the  sanctuaries  in  an  im¬ 
mense  majority  over  the  women.  The 
services  are  too  frequent,  too  long,  and 
too  fatiguing  for  any  but  strong  or  de¬ 
termined  females.  Furthermore,  in 
the  Greek  Church  the  marked  inferior¬ 
ity  of  women  is  emphasized  in  a  most 
emphatic  and  humiliating  manner,  and 
the  women  appreciate  the  disparage¬ 
ment  only  too  well.  At  that  “  holy 
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land”  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Mount 
Athos,  the  “  Mountain  of  the  Monks,” 
with  the  most  marvellous  monasteries 
in  the  world,  not  a  woman  is  ever  al¬ 
lowed  to  step  on  the  shore  of  the  pro¬ 
montory.  The  monks  will  not  even 
allow  a  female  animal  of  any  sort  to 
pollute  the  sacred  soil.  Mr.  Athelstan 
Riley,  in  his  capital  book  on  Mount 
Athos,  relates  how  at  dinner  the  poul¬ 
try  was  always  a  cock,  for  it  would 
have  been  reckoned  profanity  to  pos¬ 
sess  or  cook  a  hen  !  In  the  numerous 
churches  where  relics  are  exhibited 
women  are  generally  excluded  from  the 
show,  but  their  male  relatives  are  some¬ 
times  permitted,  by  bribing  the  eccle¬ 
siastics,  to  take  down  the  sacrosanct 
objects  from  the  sacristy  to  the  ladies 
in  the  body  of  the  church. 

High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  young 
and  old,  the  few  clean  and  the  many 
dirty,  all  stand  together  in  that  ador¬ 
ing  multitude.  Yet  there  is  ample 
variation  of  attitudes.  As  the  gor¬ 
geously  robed  ”  popes”  chanted  the 
mass,  one  after  another  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  knelt  on  the  cold  floor,  and 
most  of  those  who  knelt  bowed  repeat¬ 
edly  so  low  as  to  touch  the  dust  with 
the  brow.  The  sonorous  chanting 
went  on  hour  after  hour  all  that  morn¬ 
ing.  Crossing  themselves  constantly, 
the  rapt  worshippers  were  praying  all 
the  time  in  a  low  murmur. 

In  the  afternoon  I  crossed  the  Neva, 
and  repaired  to  Citadel  Island,  to  pay 
my  homage  to  the  many  mighty  dead 
in  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Vain  was 
the  good  intention  for  that  day.  The 
cathedral  is  nearly  all  height,  the  area 
being  very  contracted,  and  congested 
with  tombs.  All  available  space  was 
occupied  by  the  populace.  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  astonishing  to  witness  the  impas¬ 
sioned  devotion  of  the  people.  Giving 
up  for  that  day  the  attempt  to  pene¬ 
trate  that  particular  shrine,  I  repaired 
to  the  most  sacred  spot  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  which  is  just  outside  the  Citadel. 

In  a  tiny  garden  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Neva  is  Peter  the  Great’s  Hut. 
That  curious  little  timber  house  was 
the  first  structure  erected  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  It  contains  the  very  first  boat 
that  was  ever  seen  in  all  Russia.  Both 
craft  and  cabin  were  constructed  with 
his  own  hands  by  that  wonderful  and 


portentous  being  who  seems  to  have 
been  an  unspeakable  amalgam  of  good 
and  evil  attributes,  partly  man,  partly 
brute,  partly  fiend.  There  we  see,  in 
Peter’s  Hut,  protected  by  an  enclosing 
building  erected  by  Catherine  the 
Great,  the  beginning  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  One  of  its  three  tiny  rooms  is 
converted  into  a  chapel.  On  that 
afternoon  it  was  blocked  by  devotees, 
who  seemed  to  be  nearly  sulfocating 
the  poor  priest  and  the  acolyte  who  as¬ 
sisted  him  in  certain  arduous  duties. 
The  latter  was  attired  in  canvas  apron, 
and  looked  like  a  tallow-chandler. 
With  one  hand  he  took  the  slender  can¬ 
dles  which  had  been  purchased  at  the 
entrance  by  supplicants  for  the  favor 
of  the  Virgin,  and  with  the  other  he 
laid  in  a  pile,  in  front  of  the  “  pope,” 
the  prayer  papers  handed  in  for  recita¬ 
tion  at  the  little  altar. 

This  custom  of  religious  holiday¬ 
making  is  the  bane  of  Russian  industry 
and  the  stronghold  of  priestcraft  in 
the  Eastern  Church.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  holy  days  in  each  month 
throughout  the  year,  and  every  Russian 
almanac  marks  these  in  large  red  fig¬ 
ures.  You  go  out  in  the  morning, 
probably  intending  to  supply  some  nec¬ 
essary  wants,  and  are  surprised  to  find 
every  shop  closed.  The  Church  claps 
its  interdict  on  commerce  and  hermeti¬ 
cally  seals  up  the  avenues  of  industry 
by  this  system,  which  is  enforced  with 
astonishing  vigor.  Russia  is  the  real 
home  of  Church  and  State  in  the  most 
perfect  continuity  of  mediaevalism. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  spending 
some  time  among  the  monks  of  the 
Troitsa  monastery.  The  Troitsa  (Trin¬ 
ity)  is  the  most  celebrated  conventual 
establishment  in  all  Russia  next  to  the 
venerated  monastery  of  Kiev.  On  a 
fine  morning  in  early  September  I  set 
out  from  Moscow  for  the  village  of  St. 
Serghievo,  about  forty  miles  away.  It 
is  a  curious  feature  of  modern  Russian 
life  that  the  railways,  instead  of  de¬ 
creasing  superstition  by  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  new  ideas,  have  actually  in¬ 
creased  the  hold  of  priestcraft  on  the 
masses  of  the  people.  The  facility  of 
pilgrimage  favors  the  vast  numbers 
who  desire  to  repair  to  such  sacred 
shrines  as  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Sergius. 
What  used  to  go  on  in  ancient  and 
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mediaeval  England  now  proceeds  in 
full  swing  in  modern  Russia.  Im¬ 
mense  processions  are  always  in  motion 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 
The  Troitsa  monastery  contains  3000 
monks  and  nuns.  This  great  commu¬ 
nity  consists  for  the  most  part  of  big, 
bearded,  simple,  ignorant,  good-tem¬ 
pered  ecclesiastics,  who  live  neither  in 
poverty  nor  privation.  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  tlie  sumptuousness  of  their 
quarters.  Comfort  and  contentment 
abound  in  that  monastery,  which  is  a 
little  town  in  itself,  with  a  vast  crene¬ 
lated  wall  enclosing  its  vast  area  and 
making  it  look  like  the  fortress  which 
it  not  long  since  really  was.  It  in¬ 
cludes  quite  a  cluster  of  important  ca¬ 
thedrals  in  its  area.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  these  contains  the  bones  of 
St.  Sergius,  that  saint  who  used  to 
utter  cries  before  he  was  born,  and  on 
whom  savage  bears  and  wolves  gently 
fawned  in  abject  obeisance.  The  pre¬ 
cious  skeleton  lies  on  an  altar  under  a 
crimson  cloth,  which  is  passionately 
kissed  by  hundreds  of  pilgrims  hour 
after  hour. 

It  is  a  vain  notion,  which  the  West¬ 
ern  mind  generally  cherishes,  that  in 
Russia  religious  superstition  is  grad¬ 
ually  yielding  to  the  encroachment  of 
modern  progressiveness.  Enlightened 
people  in  Russia  assured  me  that  never 
has  the  whole  land  been  so  thoroughly 
dominated  by  a  fanatical  sacerdotalism 
as  it  is  at  this  day.  I  saw  evidence 
everywhere  of  the  truth  of  this  propo¬ 
sition.  No  keynote  of  any  new  song 
of  toleration  has  yet  been  struck  by  the 

ftrevailing  party.  A  lady  of  rank  re- 
ated  to  me  how,  in  her  own  large  circle 
of  acquaintance,  a  number  of  fine  young 
gentlemen  had  ardently  embraced  the 
monastic  profession.  The  religious 
feeling  is  nowhere  on  earth  at  this  hour 
so  energetically  alive  as  in  Russia.  If 
you  move  among  the  people  you  feel 
an  all-pervading  sense  of  religion  in 
the  atmosphere.  You  can  never  move 
many  yards  from  the  shadow  of  a 
church,  and  between  the  countless 
churches  there  are  shrines  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  with  candles  burning  and  icons 
illuminated,  before  which,  one  after 
another,  the  people  crowding  along  on 
business  or  pleasure  stop  by  hundreds 
for  adoration.  Religion  mixes  itself 


up  with  all  affairs,  commercial,  social, 
military,  political,  and  domestic.  The 
modern  Russian  is  the  plaything  of  the 
priest,  while  he  is  the  abject  slave  of 
the  Tsar.  Fiery  patriotism  and  blind 
priestcraft  make  the  moujik  what  he 
is.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there 
are  now  110  millions  of  people  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  ex¬ 
actly  so  constituted  in  mental  senti¬ 
ment  and  moral  principle,  and  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  before  long  a 
powerful  factor  will  have  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  Europe,  of  which  till  now 
too  little  account  has  been  taken. 

Not  long  before  his  tragic  death  by  a 
railway  accident  “  Stepniak”  said  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  visiting  him  : 
“  That  new  Tsar  is  nothing  but  a  com¬ 
monplace  young  blockhead,  and  yet  he 
is  master  of  over  100  millions  of  iny 
compatriots  !”  Now,  whatever  the 
noted  refugee  thought,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  individual  Tsar  at  any 
period  be  a  simpleton  or  a  genius.  It 
is  Russia  which  makes  the  Tsar,  not 
the  Tsar  which  makes  Russia.  True, 
Peter  the  Great  founded  Muscovite  civ¬ 
ilization  ;  Catherine  II.  consolidated 
the  greatness  of  the  country  ;  and  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  revolutionized  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society  by  emancipating  the 
serfs  ;  yet  these  great  rulers  never 
changed,  and  never  sought  to  change, 
the  national  idiosyncrasy.  They  each 
did  exactly  what  each  Tsar  is  obliged 
to  do.  They  strengthened  the  bureau¬ 
cracy  which  so  uniquely  locks  Church 
and  State  together.  During  the  hue 
reign  this  amalgamation  was  intensi¬ 
fied.  Pobiedonostseff  is  in  Russia  ex¬ 
actly  what  AVolsey  was  in  England,  and 
what  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  were  in 
France.  As  the  Procurator  of  the 
Holy  Synod  he  reduced  Alexander  III. 
to  a  puppet  in  church  hands. 

Just  at  this  point  we  may  glance  at 
the  reason,  which  so  few  people  seem 
to  take  adequately  into  account,  why 
Russia  has  remained  so  quiescent  over 
the  history  of  the  Turkish  atrocities  in 
Armenia.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
the  nation  as  public  opinion  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  2>oIitical  sense,  but  iu  no  coun¬ 
try  is  there  such  a  powerful  public 
oiunion  in  the  religious  sense.  The 
heart  of  Russia  palpitated  with  pojuilar 
fury  when  the  sufferings  of  the  Bul- 
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garians  were  made  known.  All  middle- 
aged  .Englishmen  can  remember  also 
how,  during  the  Servian  insurrection, 
Russians  swarmed  as  private  adven¬ 
turers  over  the  Danube.  Why,  then, 
do  the  people  and  Government  remain 
callous  to  the  agonies  of  the  Arme- 
niatis?  Simply  because,  while  Servia 
and  Bulgaria  are  orthodox,  Armenian 
Cbristianity  is  not  in  affinity  with  the 
Greek  Church.  Had  Armenia  modi- 
lied  her  religion  into  harmony  with  the 
ecclesiasticism  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Cliurch,  Turkey  would  not  have  been 
permitted  to  perpetrate  any  other  mas¬ 
sacre  after  that  at  Sassoon.  And,  as 
the  dilferences  are  not  in  any  sense 
radical  or  vital,  it  is  lamentable  that 
some  reunion  was  not  long  ago  effected. 

During  my  voyage  down  the  Volga 
1  had  opportunities  of  conversing  with 
some  cultured  Russian  ladies  whom  I 
found  to  be  deeply  interested  in  relig¬ 
ious  life.  They  were  eager  to  compare 
notes  with  me  on  certain  questions. 
They  had  travelled  all  over  Europe, 
knew  England  well,  and  had  been 
through  the  United  States.  On  the 
great  problem  of  Christian  reunion,  as 
between  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Angli¬ 
can  communions,  they  treated  me  to 
some  elaborate  disquisitions,  with  as¬ 
tonishing  intelligence.  The  great  wish 
of  these  ladies  was  to  convince  every 
Englishman  they  could  meet  of  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  any  union  between 
tlie  Eastern  and  Western  Cburehes  on 
the  basis  of  any  compromise. 

“  There  is  one  thing  that  your  Eng¬ 
lish  clergy  seem  never  to  remember,” 
saiil  Madame  B.,  “  the  Anglican 

Church  is  a  new  and  heretical  commu¬ 
nion.  And  the  Roman  Church  apos¬ 
tatized  from  ours.  Ours  is  the  genuine 
Church  of  the  Apostles.  Of  course 
something  must  be  surrendered  by 
somebody,  but  we  should  not  dare  to 
make  the  surrender,  because  we  are  in 
possession  of  the  truth,  while  others 
are  dominated  by  error.” 

This  sentiment  may  be  heard  dog¬ 
matically  expressed  all  over  Russia,  at 
any  minute.  It  is  the  keynote  of  Rus¬ 
sian  conversation.  And  yet,  strange 
to  say,  these  very  ladies  frankly  con¬ 
fessed  to  me  that  there  are  more  seels 
in  liussia  than  anywhere  in  Europe  ; 
but  they  are  underground  sects,  not 


pronouncing  their  shibboleths  publicly 
and  not  disturbing  the  magniticent 
Erastian  unity  of  the  mighty  empire. 
And,  moreover,  Russian  sectism  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  inevitable  honeycombing 
of  society  with  surreptitious  liberal 
ideas.  Among  110  millions  of  people 
there  must  necessarily  be  ramilications 
of  opinion  ;  but  the  main  current  of 
orthodoxy  sweeps  resistlessly  on. 

The  chief  symbol  of  Russian  religion 
is  the  universal  icon,  that  unique  sa¬ 
cred  picture  which  is  everywhere  in 
evidence.  Artistically  the  icon  is  un¬ 
like  anything  familiar  in  other  lands. 
It  is  a  picture  containing  no  painting 
whatever  except  the  face  and  hands. 
These  are  painted  either  rudely,  or 
with  fair  skill,  or  exquisitely,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  rest  of  the  icon  is 
all  in  raised  metal  work — brass,  nickel, 
silver,  or  gold.  A  Russian  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  a  world  in  which  icons  are 
not  profusely  disjdayed  in  all  quarters. 
They  represent  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
or  St.  Nicholas,  or  St.  Sergius,  or  the 
Redeemer,  or  any  sacred  character  suffi¬ 
ciently  famous  to  deserve  homage.  In 
every  church  there  is,  if  possible,  at 
least  one  costly  icon,  and  in  all  wealthy 
sanctuaries  there  are  several  of  great 
value,  usually  adorned  with  rubies, 
amethysts,  sapphires,  diamonds  and 
pearls.  The  value  of  the  jewelled 
icons,  and  of  relics  in  caskets  blazing 
with  precious  stones,  is,  in  some  cathe¬ 
drals  and  convents,  simply  fabulous. 
The  traveller  soon  becomes  convinced 
that  this  most  ancient  of  European 
Churches,  the  Russo  Greek,  is  the 
most  affluent  in  the  world.  Its  treas¬ 
ures  are  incalculable,  and  it  has  never 
really  been  spoiled  and  stripped,  as 
other  Enistian  established  Churches 
have  all  been,  by  reformations  and 
revolutions. 

1  have  been  amused  and  astonished 
to  see  the  action  of  some  rich  lady  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  dinner  in  the  saloon  of  a 
Volga  steamer.  Reverently  crossing 
herself  in  presence  of  the  little  icon 
ti.xed  in  the  corner  near  the  ceiling, 
then,  after  the  soup,  she  would,  while 
waiting  for  the  course  of  sturgeon  or 
sterlet,  commence  smoking  -Apapi/roos, 
or  tiny  cigarette.  For  the  Russian 
ladies  are  in  numerous  cases  constant 
smokers.  But  nothing  is  done  in  Rus- 
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sia  without  obeisance  to  the  icon.  It 
is  an  insult  of  the  most  flagrant  order 
for  a  native  to  enter  the  dwelling  of 
another  without  the  sign  of  homage  to 
the  icon.  In  the  bedroom,  the  kitchen, 
the  drawing-room,  everywhere,  the 
holy  symbol  is  encountered.  In  my 
cabin  on  the  steamer  when  I  opened 
my  eyes  in  the  morning  a  gaudy  little 
picture  of  some  saint  was  staring  down 
on  me.  If  it  be  observed,  by  way  of 
apology,  that  the  universal  homage 
paid  to  religious  pictures  is  not  adora¬ 
tion,  then  I  can  only  reply  that  it  is  an 
imitation  of  it  which  is  absolutely  per¬ 
fect.  To  my  own  mind  it  seemed  that 
the  Russian  people  are  as  really  a  na¬ 
tion  of  idolaters  as  any  mumbo-jumbo 
worshippers  under  the  sun. 

The  religion  of  Russia  is  remarkable 
both  in  its  abundant  accessories  and  in 
its  elimination  of  some  of  the  essential 
features  of  other  forms  of  Christianity. 
Russia  is  the  laud  par  excellence  of 
church-bells.  The  kolokol,  or  bell,  is 
unspeakably  dear  to  Muscovite  ears. 
If  you  cannot  sleep  when  the  air  is  pal¬ 
pitating  with  the  clashing  reverbera¬ 
tion  of  scores  of  bells,  then  you  had 
better  keep  out  of  Russia,  for  very 
early  every  morning  the  tintinnabula¬ 
tion  begins,  and  it  does  not  cease  for 
hours,  and  then  the  interval  is  very 
short.  But  what  wonderful  bells  they 
are  !  How  deep,  rich,  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  !  I  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  in 
the  splendid  pan-Russian  Exhibition 
at  Nijni  Novgorod  as  the  music  of  that 
great  squad  of  monster  bells  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  No 
other  country  in  the  world  could  com¬ 
pare  with  that  department  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  even  if  the  attempt  were 
made.  The  bells  in  the  tower  of  St. 
Ivan,  one  of  the  Kremlin  cathedrals  at 
Moscow,  astound  the  visitor  by  their 
number  and  magnitude.  At  the  foot 
of  the  tower  is  the  grand  “  Tsar  Kolo¬ 
kol.”  It  stands  on  the  ground  in  the 
open  air,  with  all  its  music  everlasting¬ 
ly  mute.  The  great  lump  cracked  out 
of  its  side  lies  mournfully  beside  it.  I 
measured  the  thickness  of  the  great 
fragment  and  found  it  to  be  nearly  a 
yard. 

The  universal  bell  is  a  token  of  the 
Russian  delight  in  music.  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  Russians  are  the  coming 


musicians  of  the  world.  It  seems  a 
singular  anomaly  that  organs  are  pro¬ 
hibited  in  churches,  as  are  all  other  in¬ 
struments  ;  but  the  singing  is  so  fine 
that  instrumental  music  is  not  missed. 
The  mixture  of  mirth  and  melancholia 
peculiar  to  the  Slav  teniperatnenl  pre¬ 
dominates  in  all  Russian  music,  in 
which  the  minor  mode  generally  con- 
queis  the  major.  The  Church  services 
are  simply  all  musical  from  end  to  end. 
Even  if  some  ceremonial  is  going  on 
music  must  accompany  it,  however  un¬ 
necessary,  or  even  out  of  place.  The 
chanting  is  incessant.  A  deep  bass 
recitative  is  being  performed  by  a  monk 
in  front  of  an  icon.  He  stands,  splen¬ 
didly  apparelled,  with  his  back  to  the 
people,  singing  before  the  holy  picture, 
which  blazes  with  precious  stones,  and 
which  will  at  the  end  of  the  services  be 
passionately  kissed  by  scores  of  the 
people.  Suddenly,  while  he  is  chant¬ 
ing  in  a  voice  which  would  soon  make 
his  fortune  as  an  operatic  singer,  a 
magnificent  burst  of  harmony  from  be¬ 
hind  the  screen  of  the  iconostasis  thrills 
the  standing  congregation.  The  effect 
is  indescribable.  Nowhere  outside  of 
Russia  is  anything  to  bo  heard  like  it. 

The  universal  passion  for  music  is 
evidenced  in  every  way,  even  in  the 
commonest  circumstances  of  life.  On 
the  Volga  I  was  generally  awakened  at 
night  by  rich  and  sonorous  cadences. 
The  traffic  on  that  river  is  enormous, 
and  a  vast  volume  of  trade  rolls  witli 
its  sluggish  waters  through  the  heart 
of  the  country.  As  often  as  a  wharf  is 
reached  where  laborers  are  toiling  in 
loading  and  unloading  monster  barges, 
the  wonderful  chant  of  the  moiijiks  is 
heard  resounding  through  the  siill  air 
of  the  night.  Every  gang  of  laborers 
makes  all  its  efforts  at  lifting,  pushing, 
working  the  windlass,  etc.,  to  strains 
of  music,  and  the  voices  are  splendid. 
The  whooping  and  shouting  of  our 
workmen  are  unknown  in  Russia. 

It  may  easily  be  understood  from  the 
bent  of  the  Slav  disposition  that  trav¬ 
elling  in  Russia  has  some  peculiar 
pleasures.  The  people  are  not  only  as 
musical  as  their  soft,  sibilant,  sono¬ 
rous,  strong  language,  but  they  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  amiable  and  sweet-tem¬ 
pered  race  in  the  world.  In  Germany, 
Italy,  France  and  England  numerous 
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countenances  meet  the  eye  which  be¬ 
tray  evil  temper.  Such  faces  in  Russia 
are  phenomenally  rare.  Everybody  is 
good-tempered,  and  everybody  is  gush¬ 
ing  with  kindness  to  the  stranger.  In 
four  countries  in  Europe  I  have  noted 
that  Englishmen  are  evidently  treated 
with  studied  kindness.  These  are 
Hungary,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Russia. 
In  Hungary  nobody  is  as  popular  as  a 
Briton.  As  long  as  Kossuth  is  re¬ 
membered  it  is  likely  that  this  partial¬ 
ity  will  abide.  As  to  Turkey,  I  must 
hasten  to  say  that  I  refer  not  to  the 
Turks,  but  to  the  Armenians,  as  the 
worshippers  of  England.  Respecting 
Greece,  no  explanation  is  necessary. 
Everybody  who  is  familiar  with  inter¬ 
national  sentiment  knows  that  the 
Greeks  regard  Britain  as  the  saviour 
of  their  nation.  But  the  regard  shown 
to  Englishmen  by  Russians  is  singular. 
Everywhere  I  took  care  to  explain  my 
nationality,  and  everywhere  the  expla¬ 
nation  seemed  to  evoke  an  extra  com¬ 
plaisance.  People  of  affluence  begged 
me  to  visit  their  part  of  Russia  and 
treated  me  to  profuse  offers  of  hospital¬ 
ity,  utter  stranger  though  I  was.  If 
the  Englishman  in  Russia  will  behave 
himself  as  a  gentleman,  and  can  recip¬ 
rocate  the  intense  affability  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  will  find  himself  richly  reward¬ 
ed.  English  travellers  generally  might 
take  this  little  hint  for  their  profit. 
Their  case-hardened  insularity  is  in  so 
many  cases  incorrigible  that  perhaps 
my  advice  is  almost  wasted.  But  I 
have  seen  the  demeanor  of  my  country¬ 
men  all  over  Europe,  and  have  often 
been  regretfully  amazed  at  the  loss 
they  have  suffered  by  persistent  indul¬ 
gence  ni  their  idiosyncrasy. 

It  may  give  a  shock  of  agreeable  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  reader,  if  he  has  not  per¬ 
sonally  made  acquaintance  with  Russia, 
to  receive  this  assurance  of  the  cordial¬ 
ity  with  which  an  Englishman  is  re¬ 
ceived.  The  anxiety  of  the  present 
generation  of  that  people  to  stand  well 
with  England  is  pathetic.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  everywhere  feel  that  we  have  mis¬ 
understood  them,  that  we  do  not  know 
them,  and  that  if  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  could  be  brought  about  we  should 
appreciate  them  as  they  do  us.  Clever 
students  of  the  Universities  freely  gave 
me  their  views.  I  may  at  this  point 


retail  a  portion  of  a  conversation  in 
which  I  and  one  of  this  class  indulged 
one  afternoon  in  Moscow. 

“  How  is  it,”  asked  I,  “  that  you 
and  your  compatriots  so  ostentatiously 
choose  the  friendship  of  France  and 
abjure  amicable  relations  with  Eng¬ 
land  ?” 

“  Da  !  Da  !  We  are  friendly  with 
France,”  was  the  reply,  given  with  a 
smile  of  good-humored  irony.  “  But 
why  are  Russia  and  France  very  good 
friends  ?  Simply  because  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  hinder,  nothing  to  pay,  nothing 
to  risk,  nothing  to  lose,  Russia  and 
France  can  never  clash.  Their  terri¬ 
tories  are  nowhere  in  contact.  They 
have  no  interests  that  can  come  into 
collision.  It  is  all  a  platonic  flirtation. 
Of  real  love  between  Russia  and  France 
there  is  not  a  shadow,  and  never  can 
be.  Neither  have  they  any  reason  to 
hate  each  other.  There  are  no  recio- 
rocal  affinities,  and  there  are  no  mutual 
antagonisms.” 

“  And  now,  if  you  please,”  said  I, 
“  will  you  be  as  frank  about  Russia  and 
England?” 

“  They  ought  to  agree  and  be  allied, 
just  because  they  have  so  many  poten¬ 
tialities  of  disagreement  and  so  many 
obstacles  to  an  alliance.  Their  mutual 
interests  are  everywhere  in  opposition, 
and  therefore  they  will  inevitably  fight 
about  something  unless  they  resolve, 
on  equal  terms,  that  they  must  never 
fight.  That  is  why  it  is  easier  for  Rus¬ 
sia  to  be  friendly  with  France  than 
England.  The  Russo-French  entente 
cordiale  is  very  cheap.  Neither  side 
has  anything  to  pay  except  flattery  and 
compliment.  But  in  an  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  England  both  sides 
must  be  willing  to  pay  liberally,  and 
both  ought  to  be  only  too  willing  to 
a  big  price.” 

his  is  the  accent  in  which  intelli¬ 
gent  Russians  are  everywhere  express¬ 
ing  their  minds.  Let  it  be  observed 
that  it  does  not  correspond  with  the 
tone  of  the  press,  which  speaks  not  the 
language  of  the  people,  but  that  of  the 
Government.  Indeed,  the  average 
Russian  newspaper  is,  like  that  of  most 
Continental  countries,  beneath  con¬ 
tempt.  A  Russian  editor  dares  not 
show  that  he  has  any  mind  of  his  own. 
If  he  did  he  would  not  edit  anything 
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again.  When  serfs  of  the  soil  were 
emancipated,  serfs  of  the  press  were 
not  included  in  the  decree,  and  evei’y 
political  writer  handles  his  pen  with  the 
chains  of  the  censorship  fettering  him. 
Hence  arise  some  ridiculous  anomalies. 
Literary  men  who  have  not  the  smallest 
regard  for  social  morality  will  write  ser¬ 
vile  columns  of  religious  trash.  The 
Russian  editor  is  a  puppet  of  the  priest. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  history  of  a 
country  in  which  the  press  is  manacled 
and  the  best  intellect  is  crushed  under 
a  chronic  interdict  or  censorship? 
That  Russia  is  ready  for  representative 
institutions  it  would  be  absurd  to  al¬ 
lege.  But  the  present  regime  aims  at 
preventing  all  political  expansion  and 
at  repressing  all  free  political  thought. 
Every  morning  the  newspapers  crowd 
their  front  columns  with  ostentatious 
and  servile  accounts,  tedious  and  unin¬ 
teresting  in  the  extreme,  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Imperial  family  and  of 
the  members  of  aristocratic  circles. 
Matters  of  intense  European  interest 
and  world -wide  importance  are  fully 
recorded  in  the  telegraphic  despatches 
in  such  journals  as  the  Novoe  Vremya 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Viedomosti 
of  Moscow  ;  but  not  a  word  of  com¬ 
ment  is  written,  week  after  week,  on 
the  atrocities  in  Armenia.  So  that 
there  is  no  guide  to  public  opinion,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  said  that  any  public 
opinion  exists  at  all. 

Of  course  there  are  no  public  meet¬ 
ings  in  Russia,  such  as  are  occasionally 
held  even  in  Germany.  In  all  that 
vast  country  popular  freedom,  even  of 
the  most  elementary  kind,  is  a  mere 
phantom.  And  now  a  crucial  difficulty 
is  looming  up.  The  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  wants  both  to  eat  its  cake  and 
have  it.  It  has  begun  in  earnest  to 
found  a  system  of  pofiular  elementary 
education,  and  though  this  system  is 
only  in  its  infancy  an  excellent  com¬ 
mencement  has  been  made.  The  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  masses  is  utterly  bar¬ 
barous,  and  yet  the  traveller  is  con¬ 
stantly  astonished  at  the  native  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  poorest  of  the  people. 
The  average  tnonjik  is  ignorant  but 
not  stupid.  The  masses  in  Russia  are 
worth  educating,  and  the  Government 
is  even  where  encouraging  the  erection 
and  support  of  scliools.  It  is  very  in¬ 


teresting  to  meet  with  ladies  who  are 
proud  to  tell  of  the  schools  which  they 
and  their  daughters  have  established 
and  are  supporting  on  their  own  es¬ 
tates.  The  local  communes  are  being 
stimulated  to  open  schools,  and  are  fast 
establishing  them.  In  this  respect  the 
Russian  Church  is  now  beginning  to 
do  what  the  Church  of  England  did 
fifty  years  ago,  before  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment  commenced  its  direct  interfer¬ 
ence  in  national  education.  Schools 
are  being  set  up  in  close  connection 
with  the  churches  and  the  clergy  in 
the  villages.  In  the  great  Exhibition 
at  Nijni  Novgorod  I  was  specially  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  Elementary  Education 
Section.  The  immense  exhibit  of  ex¬ 
ercise-books  written  by  boys  and  girls 
in  all  parts  of  Russia  was  an  agreeable 
revelation.  It  is  evident  that  a  new 
generation  is  rising  in  Russia  which 
will  change  the  social  aspect  of  the 
country.  And  then  what  will  or  can 
prevent  the  approach  of  some  kind  of 
revolution  ?  Indeed,  it  is  past  com¬ 
prehension  that  Russian  officialism 
should  be  deliberately  preparing  the 
elements  of  a  stupendous  change,  and 
yet  should  be  more  and  more  rigidly 
constricting  the  national  aspirations. 
Everything  points  to  an  appalling  fu- 
tui’e  cataclysm  ;  but  the  ruling  powers 
seem  to  think  they  can  steer  the  craft 
of  polity  past  the  rocks. 

One  momentous  defect  in  Russia  is 
that  there  is  practically  no  pulpit.  In 
England  and  Germany  the  preaching 
parson  has  been  a  wonderful  moderat¬ 
ing  power  in  periods  when  violent  revo¬ 
lutions  have  threatened  the  disruption 
of  the  body  politic.  In  Romish  coun¬ 
tries  the  pulpit  is  so  subordinate  to 
ceremonial,  and  preaching  is  compara¬ 
tively  so  little  thought  of,  that  the 
clergy  have  not  been  able  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  democratic  fury  whenever  it 
has  arisen.  Protestant  countries  owe 
more  to  the  pulpit  than  is  usually  al¬ 
lowed.  But  in  Russia  we  see  a  vast 
Church  without  a  pulpit.  I  looked 
everywhere  for  pulpits  in  churches  and 
only  saw  a  very  few,  and  these  were  in 
one  or  two  of  the  cathedrals.  When¬ 
ever  a  Russian  “  pope”  wishes  to  preach 
he  does  so  from  the  top  of  the  altar 
steps  in  front  of  the  iconostasis  ;  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  are  so 
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ignorant  and  so  indolent,  or  are  so  dis¬ 
tracted  and  absorbed  by  the  long,  fa¬ 
tiguing,  and  numerous  ceremonial  and 
musical  services,  that  they  have  no  dis¬ 
position  at  all  for  homiletic  exercises. 
This  is  the  greatest  of  all  losses  to  the 
Russian  people. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
Russo-Greek  Church  is  without  a  Bible 
as  well  as  without  a  pulpit.  For 
though  the  Bible  is  venerated  with  all 
the  force  of  superstition  very  little  of  it 
is  read  in  any  of  the  services.  The  old 
Sclavonic  Version  is  constantly  used, 
and  that  is  unin  telligible  to  the  masses, 
although  they  regard  every  letter  of  it 
as  possessed  of  the  utmost  sanctity. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  learn,  and  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  can  read  modern  Russian 
can  with  facility  learn  the  ancient  dia¬ 
lect,  which  is  rich  and  majestic  and  is 
a  magnificent  vehicle  for  sacred  writ. 
It  is  much  more  closely  related  to  mod¬ 
ern  Russian  than  is  Anglo-Saxon  to 
modern  English,  and  is  not  at  all  cor¬ 
respondingly  crude  and  uncouth. 

Boys  and  girls  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  have  been  sent  with  their 
teachers  to  visit  the  Nijni  Novgorod 
Exhibition.  It  was  deeply  interesting 
to  mark  the  demeanor  of  these  chil¬ 
dren.  The  boys  were  usually  dressed 
in  uniforms  with  white  tunics.  The 
Russian  mind,  worshipping  officialism 
and  delighting  in  all  its  paraphernalia, 
revels  in  uniforms,  and  childhood  is 
everywhere  vested  with  the  dignity  of 
some  mimic  investiture.  A  university 
student  is  always  so  dressed  that  he 
looks  like  a  naval  or  military  cadet. 
The  sight  of  regiments  of  national 
schoolboys  wandering  about  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  was  to  me  very  fascinating. 
The  little  fellows  evidently  thought 
themselves  subjects  of  popular  interest. 
The  Government  spent  immense  sums 
in  defraying  the  expenses  for  travel¬ 
ling,  and  for  board  and  lodging,  of 
these  thousands  of  poor  children,  whose 
intelligence  was  manifest  to  any  spec¬ 
tator. 

Of  course,  the  interest  which  for¬ 
eigners  just  now  feel  in  Russia  is  largely 
concerned  with  the  complication  known 
as  the  Eastern  Question.  How  entan¬ 
gled  this  is  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  visited  all  the  countries 


concerned.  The  difficulty  will  grow 
more  and  more  acute,  and  the  tension 
will  shortly  become  almost  intolerable. 
For  there  is  certainly  only  one  solution 
that  will  at  all  satisfy  the  national  con¬ 
sensus  of  feeling  in  Russia. 

In  a  few  words  I  will  show  what  is 
the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Problem 
demanded  by  all  classes  in  Russia,  as  I 
ascertained  it  by  conversation  with  in¬ 
telligent  people  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  currents  of  opinion.  “  Let  Russia 
take  Constantinople  ;  let  France  have 
Syria  ;  let  England  keep  Egypt.”  Of 
late  the  impression  has  been  growing 
in  England  that  Russia  is  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  appal¬ 
ling  Armenian  trouble  ;  and  also  that 
Russia  is  now  so  formidable  a  Power 
that  she  would  not  only  be  able  to  meet 
Britain  in  arms  on  equal  terms,  but 
would  almost  certainly  constrain  other 
Powers  to  take  her  side  against  us. 
This  is  a  view  probably  induced  by  an 
extreme  reaction  from  Jingoism,  for  it 
is  the  extremest  anti-Jingoism  con¬ 
ceivable. 

That  Russia  will,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  likely  to  arise,  attempt  forcibly 
to  capture  the  Turkish  capital  is  not 
probable.  But  that  all  Russians  look 
for  the  future  possession  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  is  certain,  and  they  will  never, 
as  a  nation,  allow  England  without 
protest  to  retain  permanent  possession 
of  Egypt,  unless  they  are  permitted  to 
annex  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  It 
is  quietly  assumed  by  thoughtful  Rus¬ 
sian  people  generally  that,  without  any 
precipitating  action  on  the  part  of  their 
Government,  this  solution  will  come 
about  by  the  evolution  of  future  his¬ 
tory.  But  there  is  also  France  to  be 
considered,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
France  would  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  Syria. 

Here  let  it  be  observed  how  the  com¬ 
plications  of  the  problem  ramify.  The 
above  proposed  solution  is  blocked  by 
one  fatal  difficulty,  supplied  by  Russia 
herself.  That  difficulty  is — Jerusalem. 
Military  Russia  aims  at  Constantino¬ 
ple  ;  but  religious  Russia  is  greedy  after 
Jerusalem  also.  The  capture  of  the 
“  holy  places”  is  a  prospect  dear  be¬ 
yond  expression  to  the  soul  of  every 
Russian  devotee.  It  must  be  so.  Fur 
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the  Eastern  Church  regards  itself  as 
the  real,  genuine,  original  Apostolic 
Church,  born  at  Jerusalem,  from 
which  the  apostate  Western  Church 
split  off.  Should  France  receive  Syria 
as  her  compensation,  how  could  the 
Greek  Church  possess  the  “  holy 
places”  ?  If  anybody  wants  to  know 
what  is  thought  and  felt  in  respect  to 
Jerusalem,  he  should  visit  the  “  Beth¬ 
any”  and  “  Gethsemane,”  established 
with  magnificent  mimicry  at  St.  Ser- 
ghievo,  an  hour’s  drive  from  the  great 
Troitsa  convent.  Those  two  branch 
monasteries  are  among  the  most  won¬ 
derful  sights  in  all  Russia. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  is  full  of  crucial  contingencies 
which  will  tax  to  the  utmost  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  I 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  testify  that  the 
unpopularity  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  the 
estimate  of  all  Russians  amounts  to 
malignity.  San  Stefano  is  not  for¬ 
gotten,  and  will  never  be  forgiven. 
Everywhere  the  traveller  is  assured 
that  the  English  people  must  be  very 
simple  and  very  unreasonable  if  they 
expect  the  Russian  Government  to  in¬ 
tervene  in  Armenia  to  please  Lord  Sal¬ 
isbury.  A  Tory  Government  with  any 
other  head  would  have  found  Russia 
much  more  pliable,  but  every  Russian 
in  authority  hardens  his  heart  against 
the  statesman  who  had  so  great  a  part 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
brutal  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  but 
I  simply  state  the  fact  as  I  found  it. 
It  is  not  British  Toryism  that  is  objec¬ 
tionable,  seeing  that  a  Conservative 
Government  must  naturally  be  more 
congenial  to  Russian  autocracy  than  a 
Liberal  one.  The  matter  is  solely  one 
of  diplomatic  tit  for  tat,  and  it  is  a 
factor  which  Englishmen  seem  to  be 
both  unable  and  unwilling  to  recog¬ 
nize.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  Lord 
Salisbury  were  to  resign  to-morrow, 
and  if  Mr.  Balfour  or  any  other  Con¬ 
servative  or  Unionist  became  Premier, 
there  would  be  an  instant  change  of 
front  among  Russian  diplomatists  in 
relation  to  the  Sultan  and  Armenia. 
A  tourist  who  goes  to  and  fro  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  fails  to  form  this  opinion, 
must  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  uni¬ 
versally  obtruded  facts  of  the  situation. 


With  an  anxious  curiosity,  I  endeav¬ 
ored  to  probe  popular  feeling  in  Russia 
on  other  questions.  With  regard  to 
England  and  India,  it  is  easy  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  Russians  expect  a  war, 
but  also  that  they  would  be  unfeigned- 
ly  glad  to  be  assured  that  it  will  not  be 
necessarv  to  plunge  into  such  a  con¬ 
flict.  The  idea  is  that  Britain  will 
take  up  an  attitude  of  antagonism 
which  will  compel  it.  Not  on  any 
question  at  all  does  Russia  desire  to 
tight  England,  but;  on  the  contrary, 
she  ardently  longs  for  both  a  modus 
vivendi  and  a  modus  co-operandi.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  once  said  of  Britain  and 
Russia,  “  there  is  room  for  both.” 
That  is  what  Russia  wants  all  English 
statesmen  to  say.  The  statements 
which  do  most  harm  are  those  which 
abound,  by  implication  rather  than  by 
clear  language,  in  such  books  as  Mr. 
Curzon’s  ”  Problems  of  the  East.”  All 
educated  Russians  read  English,  and 
they  wonder  that  an  Englishman  of 
conspicuous  political  position  should 
write  such  books.  Some  critic  has 
called  Mr.  Curzon  “  the  Stormy-petrel 
of  Parliament.”  If  that  able  man  had 
written  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  maxim  he  would  have  accom¬ 
plished  unspeakable  good.  That  Rus¬ 
sia  will  overpower  China  and  Japan  is 
one  of  the  probabilities  of  the  very 
near  futnre.  But  she  will  do  it  by 
diplomacy,  by  the  extension  of  rail¬ 
ways  in  Manchuria,  and  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  of  her  presence  in 
Eastern  waters.  What  remains  for 
England  to  do  ?  To  arrange  in  time  a 
complete  harmonization  of  mutual  in¬ 
terests  with  the  Colossus  which  be¬ 
strides  Europe  and  Asia. 

Russia  would  bo  willing  to  leave  Eng¬ 
land  paramount  in  Southern  China, 
and  also  to  abstain  from  any  close  ap¬ 
proach  to  India  on  certain  conditions 
which  are  almost  obvious  even  to  su¬ 
perficial  thinkers.  One  of  these  is  that 
Persia  shall  be  under  Russian  suzerain¬ 
ty.  Why  not  ?  Nothing  better  could 
happen  for  that  hopelessly  blighted 
country.  An  amicable  arrangement 
with  Russia  would  leave  England  for¬ 
ever  in  peaceable  possession  of  Egypt 
and  India,  with  preponderating  influ¬ 
ence  in  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan. 
But  in  that  case  Constantinople  must 
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become  Russian.  Why  should  Eng¬ 
lishmen  be  frightened  by  this  prospec¬ 
tive  arrangement?  It  would  give  in¬ 
finite  advantages  to  England  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  In  fact,  it  would  render 
Britain  the  strongest  Power  in  the 
world.  And  the  difticulties  resulting 
from  it,  which  would  be  of  the  gravest 
character,  would  be  all  Russia’s  own. 
She  would  soon  enough  find  her  hands 
full.  Constantinople  would  become 
the  curse  and  bane  of  Russia,  as  she 
would  too  late  realize.  As  the  ordi¬ 
nary  English  mind  does  not  seem  to 
approach  any  apprehension  of  this  part 
of  the  issue  it  is  worth  while  to  specify 
it  in  some  of  its  possibilities. 

1.  Russian  social  life  would  be  both 
revolutionized  and  demoralized.  The 
attractions  of  the  new  queen  of  the 
south  would  be  irresistible.  The  richer 
classes  would  forsake  the  bleak  shores 
of  the  Neva,  and  St.  Petersburg  would 
in  winter  become  a  wilderness.  Even 
Moscow  would  be  a  deserted  village, 
and  the  Russian  nobility  would  degen¬ 
erate  into  Sybarites  when  allured  from 
their  bracing  steppes  to  the  paradise  of 
Therapia  or  Bouyoukdere.  The  in¬ 
evitable  gravitation  southward  would 
utterly  dislocate  the  social  system. 
Constantinople  would  become  the 
vicious  pleasure-ground  of  the  world. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  laxity 
of  aristocratic  morals  is  already  alarm¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  immorality  and  religion 
are  nowhere  so  singularly  blended  as  in 
Russia.  What  would  be  the  case  if  the 
beautiful  city  on  the  Bosphorus  were 
constituted  the  chief  centre  of  volup¬ 
tuous  luxuriousness  of  the  whole  vast 
empire?  Russia’s  safety  was  astutely 
provided  for  when  Peter  the  Great 
fixed  her  new  capital  in  the  bracing- 
hyperborean  site  at  the  head  of  the 
Baltic.  Her  moral  ruin  will  be  certain 
should  her  centre  of  social  gravity  be 
shifted  to  the  sunny  south. 

2.  The  possession  of  Constantinople 
by  Russia  would  secure  her  the  undying 
hostility  of  Austria,  Italy,  and  Greece. 
A  few  years  ago  I  enjoyed  long  conver¬ 
sations  on  the  deck  of  an  Adriatic 
steamer  with  an  Austrian  physician 
living  in  Vienna.  This  gentleman  in¬ 
terpreted  very  skilfully  the  opinions 
current  in  Austria  as  to  future  rela¬ 
tions  with  Russia. 


“  We  desire  above  all  things  peace 
with  Russia,”  said  Dr.  A.;  “but  we 
are  destined  to  fight  her,  against  our 
will.  Austria  and  Russia  must  inevita¬ 
bly  drift  into  collision,  though  the 
event  may  be  delayed  for  years.” 

“  How  is  it,”  I  asked,  “  that  you 
regard  a  war  between  Austria  and  Rus¬ 
sia  as  a  foregone  conclusion  ?” 

“  Simply  because  Austria  must  com¬ 
mand  the  Danube,  and  Russia  cannot 
give  up  her  claim  to  Constantinople. 
Should  she  possess  that  city  she  would 
virtually,  by  making  the  Black  Sea  a 
Russian  lake,  close  the  Danube  and 
throttle  the  Austro-Hungarian  trade.” 

“  Well,  then,”  said  I,  “  bow  do  you 
regard  the  issue  ?” 

“  Just  as  all  Austrians  do,”  replied 
the  Doctor.  “In  a  war  with  Russia 
Austria  would  be  victorious.” 

“  Exactly  so,”  interposed  I.  “  Every¬ 
thing  about  Russian  administration  is 
so  corrupt,  so  lax,  and  so  unready,  that 
your  armies  would  crumple  hers  up, 
and  inflict  on  them  terrific  loss.” 

“  Wait  a  minute,”  said  Dr.  A.,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  “  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  that  is  not  the  end.  We  should 
win,  but  only  in  a  losing  game.  We 
cannot  afford  even  victory.  Russia 
could  easily  afford  defeat.  For  the 
future  may  involve  a  series  of  wars,  in 
which  Russia  could  wear  us  out.  Her 
resources  are  practically  unlimited  ; 
ours  are  sadly  restricted.” 

This  gentleman’s  ideas  exactly  con¬ 
vey  the  reason  why  both  Germany  and 
Austria  are  inclined  to  give  Russia  so 
free  a  hand  up  to  a  certain  limit. 
When  that  limit  is  reached  the  trouble 
in  Eastern  Europe  will  really  com¬ 
mence  ;  the  great  Powers  will  find  mu¬ 
tual  conciliation  no  longer  possible  ; 
and  the  long  apprehended  cataclysm 
will  be  precipitated. 

It  is  necessary  thus  to  take  a  glance 
at  future  contingencies  because  of  the 
cool  and  easy  method  now  in  vogue  of 
arranging  international  transformation 
scenes.  Multitudes  of  arm-chair  poli¬ 
ticians  have  adopted  the  new  counsels 
of  despair,  mistaking  them  for  coun¬ 
sels  of  perfection.  Because  we  are  all 
alike,  Tories  and  Liberials  together, 
effervescing  with  unspeakable  indigna¬ 
tion  over  the  atrocities  of  the  “  mod¬ 
ern  Caligula”  who  misrules  the  fairest 
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of  empiies,  with  his  mixture  of  mad¬ 
ness  and  devilry,  many  have  hastened 
to  repent  of  the  traditional  antagonism 
to  Russia  on  the  one  vital  point — the 
possession  of  Constantinople.  It  is 
cheaply  and  easily  assumed  that  if  we 
can  only  sacrifice  this  old  prejudice 
against  the  capture  of  the  Bosphorus 
by  Russia,  then  the  Oriental  trouble 
will  be  at  an  end.  But  this  assumption 
is  in  reality  the  silliest  of  all  new  in¬ 
fatuations.  The  truth  is,  that  under 
such  conditions,  should  they  really  be 
accomplished,  the  consummation  long 
dreaded  would  quickly  supervene.  The 
Triple  Alliance  of  defence  would  be  al¬ 
most  instantly  converted  into  one  of 
fierce  aggression,  and  Russia  would  find 
herself  face  to  face  with  irrepressible 
opposition. 

France,  ever  fickle — the  weathercock 
of  international  policy — would  prove  a 
broken  reed  whenever  Russia  came 
really  to  need  her  help.  Almost  cer¬ 
tainly  France  would  leave  Russia  in  the 
lurch,  as  she  left  us  in  the  critical 
juncture  of  modern  Egyptian  his¬ 
tory. 

After  all,  the  internal  economy  of 
the  Russian  Empire  is  much  more 
thought  of  by  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  even  by  the  Government,  than 
the  international  relations.  We  too 
often  forget  that  Russia  is  just  about 
two  centuries  behind  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  although  she  is  making  super¬ 
human  efforts  to  overtake  modern  civ¬ 
ilization. 

The  basis  of  Russia’s  home  difficul¬ 
ties  lies  in  the  condition  of  agriculture. 
That  country  has  its  chronic  land  prob¬ 
lems,  and  they  are  of  the  most  crucial 
sort.  The  readers  of  Tolstoi’s  master¬ 
piece  of  fiction,  “  Anna  Karenina,” 
will  remember  that  whole  chapters  are 
evidently  written  with  the  purpose  of 
showing  up  the  misery  which  lies  like 
an  incurable  blight  on  the  whole  land¬ 
ed  interest.  In  my  long  rides  about 
Russia  1  was  struck  by  the  confirmation 
afforded  of  the  familiar  dictum  that 
“  there  is  no  middle  class  in  that  na¬ 
tion.”  You  may  ride  a  thousand 
miles,  as  for  instance  from  Kazan  to 
the  western  boundary,  and  see  nothing 
but  the  same  vast  stretches  of  birch 
and  pine  forests,  with  clearings  dotted 
about  where  huts  cluster  together  to 
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make  hamlets  and  villages.  In  other 
vast  areas  the  steppes  reach  away  till 
the  forests  begin  again.  Practically 
the  whole  of  this  enormous  country 
consists  of  estates  belonging  to  the 
great  magnates.  The  dwellings  are  of 
these  classes  only — the  magnificent 
mansions  of  the  nobles  and  the  wretch¬ 
ed  huts  of  the  peasants.  The  ancient 
social  hiatus  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  muss  of  laborers  has  never  been 
filled  up.  The  traveller  longs  as  he 
passes  along  to  see  something  resem¬ 
bling  a  cosy  English  homestead,  but 
that  kind  of  capacious  and  comfortable 
farm  is  never  seen.  If  one  seems  to 
be  discovered  it  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
the  dalchas,  or  summer  villas,  of  the 
gentry,  built  beside  a  stream  in  a 
charming  spot  in  the  woods. 

From  the  wife  of  a  great  landowner 
I  received  a  pathetic  account  of  the 
troubles  of  the  family  in  respect  to 
their  estates. 

“  We  have  gradually  descended,” 
said  Madame  S.,  “  from  great  affluence 
to  comparative  poverty,  and  we  seem 
to  be  growing  poorer  every  year.” 

“  But,”  I  inquired,  ‘‘  is  the  case  of 
your  family  exceptional  ?” 

“  No,  no  !”  replied  the  lady.  “  We 
are  precisely  like  most  others.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  possess  immense 
property  still,  and  yet  our  estates  are 
decaying  before  our  eyes,  and  we  feel 
helpless  as  the  impoverishment  goes 
on.  You  ask  what  are  the  causes? 
There  are  several.  In  the  first  place, 
corn  is  now  so  cheap,  because  all  the 
world  is  growing  it,  that  we  cannot  get 
a  price  at  which  it  pays.  Secondly, 
our  predecessors,  when  they  rolled  in 
wealth,  simply  rioted  in  princely  ex¬ 
travagance.  They  put  nothing  into 
the  land,  but  went  on  taking  all  out  of 
it.  Much  of  it  was  as  rich  as  any  soil 
in  the  world,  but  it  has  been  more  and 
more  impoverished.  And  now,  when 
we  want  scientifically  to  improve  the 
soil,  we  cannot  possibly  meet  the  ex¬ 
pense.  Our  estates  are  too  vast.  You 
may  say,  why  not  sell  part  of  the 
land  ?  Because  there  is  nobody  to 
jmrchase  it.  We  cannot  give  it  away, 
and  the  serfs  who  have  been  set  free 
have  no  capital  with  which  to  buy  and 
farm  it.  Then  there  is  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  peculiar  to  our  rural  population. 
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They  are  dirty,  lazy  and  drunken,  and 
their  habits  are  incorrigible.” 

The  decay  of  the  Russian  aristocracy 
is  going  on  rapidly,  while  there  is  no 
class  at  the  same  time  rising  to  inherit 
social  influence  and  political  power. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Nihil¬ 
ism  has  developed  among  the  educated 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  nobility. 
University  students  and  oflicers  in  the 
army  are  well  known  to  have  been 
most  active  agents  of  the  secret  propa¬ 
ganda  which  has  only  been  checked  by 
the  operations  of  a  whole  army  of 
spies.  Absolutely  no  public  career  is 
open  to  multitudes  of  able  young  men 
of  the  upper  classes  who  every  year 
leave  the  schools  and  colleges,  unless 
they  enter  the  army  or  navy  or  find 
some  post  in  the  public  services.  Of 
course  the  learned  professions  absorb  a 
great  number,  but  for  the  surplus,  ever 
increasing,  there  is  no  prospect  in  life 
but  that  of  social  idleness.  The  great 
families  are  not  now  as  well  able  as 
formerly  to  keep  their  children  vege¬ 
tating  in  indolence,  or  amusing  them¬ 
selves  with  hunting  at  home  or  with 
travelling  abroad. 

The  local  government  of  Russia  is  in 
a  condition  of  transitional  chaos.  The 
central  authorities  have  interfered  with 
that  time-honored  institution,  the  vil¬ 
lage  mir,  or  commune,  and  have  sub¬ 
stituted  a  new  system  which  has  none 
of  the  advantages  of  the  old,  while  it 
is  full  of  clumsy  defects  of  its  own. 
Formerly  officials  were  appointed  by 
the  ministry,  who  acted  as  magistrates, 
with  some  knowledge  of  law.  This 
system  was,  of  course,  vitiated  by  the 
corruption  which  is  universal  in  the 
country.  Yet,  as  very  often  the  mag¬ 
istrate  was  one  of  the  great  territorial 
landowners,  he  was  in  that  case  above 
the  practice  of  venality.  But,  even 
then,  he  might  be  utterly  negligent  of 
his  responsibility,  being  perhaps  a  lux¬ 
urious  Sybarite,  or  being  absorbed  with 
the  pleasures  of  social  life  on  his  es¬ 
tates. 

The  new  system  makes  a  real  show 
of  public  liberty,  for  the  villagers  now 
elect  a  district  overseer,  whose  func¬ 
tion  is  to  decide  all  cases  of  minor  local 
litigation.  Usually  the  peasantry  elect 
any  popular  local  favorite.  The  result 
is  that  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  a 


district  is  generally  entirely  innocent 
of  all  knowledge  of  law  and  equity, 
and  his  decisions  may  be  of  the  most 
arbitrary  kind.  It  is  evident  that  self- 
government  is  only  in  a  rude  germinal 
stage  in  Russia.  The  whole  rural  life 
of  Russia  is  still  semi-savage.  It  can¬ 
not  be  otherwise  for  several  generations. 
Numbers  of  the  landowners  are  anxious 
for  the  progress  of  the  great  peasant 
class,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
welfare  as  proprietors.  But  what  can 
they  do  with  the  stolid  and  supersti¬ 
tious  creatures  who  ruin  in  a  week  the 
costliest  agricultural  machinery  im¬ 
ported  from  America,  and  who  sullenly 
refuse  to  learn  new  methods  of  rearing 
and  feeding  cattle  and  poultry,  or  of 
managing  dairy  work  ? 

Difficulties  arise  in  all  directions, 
and  Russia  is  getting  her  hands  full  of 
distracting  perplexities  at  home,  which 
must  of  themselves  make  her  rulers  ar¬ 
dently  long  for  international  peace. 
All  who  desire  peace  with  Russia  have 
a  good  ally  in  her  own  economic  con¬ 
dition.  If  Russia  desired  war  she  has 
nearly  every  resource  in  abundance 
such  as  no  other  nation  possesses  ex¬ 
cept  the  United  States,  and  yet  she  has 
nothing  at  all  ready,  and  cannot  have 
for  many  a  day.  Here  would  be  her 
difficulty  in  case  of  a  great  war.  This 
matter  is  well  worthy  of  a  moment’s 
earnest  consideration,  for  it  really  in¬ 
volves  the  secret  of  Russia’s  pacific  at¬ 
titude.  Her  resources  are  practically 
illimitable  and  inexhaustible,  but  they 
are  as  yet  only  available  in  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  degree. 

Russia  is  the  greatest  horse-breeding 
country  in  the  world.  All  through 
Eastern  Russia  in  Europe  vast  herds 
of  excellent  and  serviceable  horses  are 
being  reared.  In  the  province  of 
Ukraine  vast  herds  of  splendid  horsts 
roam  over  the  steppes,  and  hundreds 
and  thousands  are  every  year  brought 
into  use  from  Siberia.  The  horse  is 
the  pride  and  joy  of  the  Russian.  I 
never  saw,  in  all  my  wanderings,  a 
pony  or  steed  of  any  sort  which  seemtd 
to  be  in  bad  condition  through  ill- 
usage.  The  droshky-drivers  of  Mos¬ 
cow  put  our  London  cabmen  to  shame 
in  this  respect.  The  drivers  may  abuse 
each  other  vociferously ;  they  may 
cheat  you  roundly,  and  will,  if  you  do 
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not  know  enough  of  their  language  to 
bargain  with  them  beforehand  ;  they 
may  drink  copiously  and  swear  in  the 
name  of  the  many  saints  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  ;  but  they  never  abuse  their  horse¬ 
flesh.  It  is  a  constant  luxury  to  ride 
in  Russia  ;  for  as  the  country  is  poorly 
provided  with  other  means  of  locomo¬ 
tion,  the  population  is  chiefly  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  tarantass,  or  rough, 
partly  hooded  van  ;  the  telyega,  or 
country  cart,  the  little  droshky,  and  the 
capital  troika,  or  three-horse  carriage. 
Nothing  delights  a  driver  so  much  as 
dashing  along  at  headlong  speed  with 
three  spirited  horses  harnessed  to  a 
troika.  With  the  whip  cracking,  the 
bells  ringing,  the  izvostchik  singing  at 
the  top  of  iiis  voice,  the  two  outer 
horses  flying  off  at  an  angle  as  wide  as 
possible,  the  troika  in  full  speed  is  a 
splendid  sight.  In  Siberia  the  driving 
is  so  furious,  the  mountain  roads  being 
as  rough  as  they  are  steep,  that  the 
traveller  constantly  marvels  at  the  im¬ 
munity  from  deadly  accident  which  he 
enjoys  in  some  miserable  old  tarantass. 
A  stranger  experiences  a  mixed  sensa¬ 
tion  of  wonder  and  alarm  as  the  rough 
vehicle,  chiefly  made  of  pine  and  birch 
poles  put  together  in  the  crudest  man¬ 
ner,  is  positively  hurled  into  the  air  and 
down  again  during  the  descent  into  a 
valley  along  a  corduroy  road.  The 
horses  never  seem  to  be  tired  as  long  as 
they  can  rush  at  headlong  speed.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  because  their  fiery  steeds 
afford  such  a  contrast  to  their  own 
phlegmatic  temperaments  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  love  them  so  well.  At  any  rate, 
they  keep  them  scrupulously  clean, 
however  they  themselves  may  revel  in 
dirt.  It  is  curious  to  enter  a  miserably 
shabby  little  droshky  and  to  note  that 
the  horse  which  draws  it  is  a  really 
beautiful  animal,  plump,  sleek,  and 
evidently  petted.  This  love  of  ani¬ 
mals  is  ingrained  in  the  very  soul  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  akin  to  their  pas¬ 
sionate  love  for  their  children.  On  the 
long  Siberian  rivers,  as  well  as  on  the 
Volga,  when  night  draws  near,  the 
peasant  passengers  on  deck  are  sure  to 
be  seen  arranging  nests  for  their  little 
ones  with  rugs  and  sheepskins,  careless 
of  their  own  exposure  to  the  chilly 
winds. 

Among  the  many  questions  ill  under- 
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stood  by  foreigners  is  that  of  religious 
persecution  in  Russia.  The  whole 
world  constantly  hears  of  the  semi¬ 
martyrdom  of  the  Stundists  and  of  the 
Jews.  Concerning  the  latter  it  must 
be  fairly  admitted  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question.  It  was  carefully 
explained  to  me  by  those  who  knew  the 
facts  that  the  ordinary  idea  in  Europe 
was  a  fallacy.  It  is  usually  supposed 
that  the  Russian  authorities  have  brutal¬ 
ly  and  wantonly  exiled  multitudes  of 
Jews.  This  is  not  true,  although  the 
real  state  of  the  case  is  quite  hard 
enough.  According  to  Russian  law  no 
person  can  change  his  home  and  re¬ 
move  his  business  without  special  offi¬ 
cial  permission.  Now,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  have  trifled  with 
this  law,  moving  off  to  different  dis¬ 
tricts  whenever  they  saw  a  fresh  chance 
of  fleecing  the  ignorant  peasantry  and 
quickly  growing  rich  by  doing  so. 
Then  came  in  the  tardy  but  severe  in¬ 
terposition  of  the  authorities  ordering 
every  Jew  to  return  to  his  proper  local¬ 
ity.  It  is  obvious  that  a  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  edict  must  have  produced 
painful  results.  Crowds  of  Jews,  some 
of  them  simply  getting  an  honest  living 
by  thrift  and  industry,  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  either  to  return  to  places  where 
they  would  starve,  or  to  emigrate. 
The  stony-hearted  avarice  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  usurer  in  dealing  with  the  simple 
and  ignorant  monjik  is  the  radical 
cause  of  the  trouble.  The  Hebrew 
money-lenders  are  pitiless  robbers. 
The  former  serfs  and  their  children 
have  been  slow  to  acquire  means  and 
to  gain  skill  in  economics,  and  natu¬ 
rally  they  have  imagined  they  could 
find  a  short  cut  to  prosperity  by  bor¬ 
rowing  of  the  Jews,  who  have  simply 
gobbled  up  the  entire  property  of 
myriads  of  the  peasant  farmers.  The 
passionate  fury  of  the  vodka  drinking 
and  impoverished  victims  was  more 
than  the  authorities  could  cope  with. 

The  persecution  of  the  Stundists  and 
Mennonites,  who  are  in  reality  the 
Baptists  of  Russia,  and  of  many  other 
minor  sects,  is  not  so  excusable.  Its 
genesis  is,  however,  easily  accounted 
for.  It  is  simply  a  case  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  of  the  intolerance  which 
prevailed  in  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Rus- 
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8ia  sustains  alone  the  mediaeval  uni¬ 
formity  which  allowed  no  Nonconfor¬ 
mity.  And  yet  there  must  be  an  im¬ 
mense  toleration  'within  certain  limits, 
seeing  that  there  are  according  to  the 
most  reliable  authorities  no  less  than 
fifteen  millions  of  dissenters  in  Russia  ! 
Restriction  of  opinion  defeats  itself,  for 
it  forces  the  development  of  heretical 
ramifications  with  hot-house  rapidity. 
A  tyrannical  and  universal  secret  sur¬ 
veillance  blights  all  Russian  national 
life.  The  clergy  preach  so  little — the 
great  majority  never  attempting  in  all 
their  lives  to  deliver  a  sermon — chiefly 
because  an  unguarded  or  misunder¬ 
stood  word  may  be  so  reported  as  to 
lead  to  severe  penalties.  All  public 
meetings  are  prohibited,  and  so  ridicu¬ 
lous  is  the  extreme  to  which  the  super¬ 
fine  bureaucracy  pushes  its  operations 
that  nobody  is  at  liberty  to  give  even 
a  dinner-party  without  the  permit  of 
the  everlasting  politsi!  The  police- 
officer  is  the  god  of  Russia.  If  permis¬ 
sion  is  granted  for  a  party  a  detective 
must  be  admitted.  Public  lectures  are 
all  but  unknown,  for  the  law  sternly 
forbids  them.  Seeing  that  education 
is  rapidly  spreading,  and  that  by  the 
efforts  of  the  authorities  in  this  land 
of  endless  paradoxes,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  elements  of  some  fearful  social 
cataclysm  are  being  abundantly  and 
expeditiously  provided.  The  passport 
system  is  an  unspeakable  abomination, 
for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
justification.  It  puts  travellers  to  the 
utmost  inconvenience  and  occasions 
constant  annoyance.  On  one  occasion 
I  and  my  travelling  companion,  having 
paid  for  our  sleeping  berths  in  one  of 
the  grand  Volga  steamers  from  Nijni 
Novgorod,  were  surprised  to  find  that 
the  dvornih  of  our  hotel  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  police-officer  our  pass¬ 
ports,  which  had  been  sent  in  three 
days  before,  directly  on  our  arrival. 

“  Oh,  well,”  said  that  functionary, 
“  the  police  are  overworked.  They 
are  so  busy  because  Nijni  is  crowded 
with  exhibition  visitors.  You  see  how 
full  all  the  hotels  are.  But  you  will 
get  the  passports  before  the  steamer 
goes.” 

The  hour  of  departure  was  close  at 
hand.  No  passports  came.  Then  at 
last  the  proprietor  gave  us  a  certificate 


to  present  at  any  other  hotel  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  saying  that  our  passports  were  in 
Nijni.  Unluckily  we  ventured  to 
travel  with  that  substitute  for  a  regu¬ 
lar  passport,  but  we  soon  repented  our 
audacity.  I  told  some  Russian  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies,  some  of  the  gentlemen 
being  army  officers,  of  the  incident. 
They  were  fellow-travellers  on  the 
Volga,  and  Russians  of  all  classes  are 
the  most  sociable  and  affable  people  in 
the  world  on  a  journey  with  strangers. 

I  produced  the  improvised  hotel  certifi¬ 
cate,  and  showed  it  to  some  of  these 
kind  people.  They  were  one  and  all 
horrified,  and  with  one  voice  strongly 
exhorted  us  not  to  venture  to  seek  ad¬ 
mittance  at  any  hotel  in  Russia  for  a 
single  night  without  a  regular  passport. 

“We  are  natives,”  said  a  lady. 
“  Yet  we  would  not  dare  to  make  any 
such  attempt.” 

“  You  will  be  taken  for  conspira¬ 
tors,”  said  an  officer. 

“  Da  !  Da  !”  exclaimed  a  mer¬ 
chant.  “  The  police  will  at  once  con¬ 
clude  that  you  are  Nihilists.” 

“  But,”  said  I,  “  the  proprietor  of 
the  Hotel  International  at  Nijni  is 
himself  a  Government  official.  His 
establishment  has  been  enlarged  at 
Government  expense,  and  be  is  sub¬ 
sidized  to  provide  extra  accommoda¬ 
tion  during  this  season.”  (This  had 
been  explained  to  us  at  the  hotel,  and 
we  were  assured  that  we  might  com¬ 
fortably  show  the  document  at  any 
hotel.) 

“  Never  mind  !  You  will  soon  find 
that  the  police  will  look  on  this  as  a 
forged  document,”  was  the  comforting 
response. 

The  result  was  that  we  were  afraid 
to  put  up  at  any  hotel  for  a  night  any¬ 
where  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and 
saw  what  we  wanted  to  see  driving 
about  during  the  day,  booking  berths 
again  in  some  steamer  at  night.  By  a 
singular  freak  passports  are  not  vised 
on  steamers,  and  a  traveller  may  spend 
weeks  on  them  without  being  molested 
by  police  scrutiny. 

Imagine  a  country  with  a  population 
of  110,000,000,  with  the  national  en¬ 
ergy  expanding  in  all  directions.  Re¬ 
member  that  this  is  not  one  of  the 
effete  nations  of  old  Europe,  but  is  a 
young  giant  only  beginning  history. 
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And  think  of  such  a  young  Colossus 
being  fettered  in  such  manacles  of 
despotism,  that  if  an  ardent  young 
Kussian  priest  should  wish  to  preach 
to  his  flock  he  must  not  dare  to  do  so 
without  flrst  submitting  his  sermon  for 
inspection  to  the  clerk  of  the  diocese  ! 
Such  is  the  system  of  universal  and  im¬ 
placable  repression  which  throttles  the 
life  of  young  Russia.  Now  as  the  fu¬ 


ture  is  with  young  Russia,  sooner  or 
later  old  Russia  must  be  superseded  by 
the  development  of  new  organizations. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  shock  of 
terrific  explosions,  which  will  reverber¬ 
ate  through  the  whole  world,  will  shat¬ 
ter  the  effete  fabric  of  Romanoff  oli- 
garchism  before  a  new  era  can  be  in¬ 
augurated.  — Contemporary  Review. 
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The  wildest  summer  in  the  memory 
of  man  was  that  of  1588  ;  but  when 
the  morning  mists  lifted  from  the  sea 
on  Friday,  the  29th  of  July  (N.S.),  a 
fairer  sight  than  that  presented  some 
leagues  off  the  Cornish  coast  sure  never 
greeted  mortal  eyes.  There  was  a  gen¬ 
tle  westerly  wind,  and  the  blue  waves, 
rough  but  kindly,  all  tipped  with  white 
foam  from  the  storms  of  the  past  days, 
tossed  their  sportive  heads  in  the  flash¬ 
ing  sunlight,  and  flung  to  leeward 
bunches  of  glittering  gems,  which  died 
to  dulness  the  moment  after  they  were 
born.  But  not  on  violet  water  or  fly¬ 
ing  spray  alone  did  the  clear  Cornish 
sunlight  fall.  Gravely  and  slowly  over 
the  waters  there  came  a  great  round- 
bowed  galleon,  refulgent  with  gilded 
carvings,  and  crowded  with  rainbow 
pennons.  High  towered  her  great  fore¬ 
castle  and  poop,  gallery  over  gallery, 
crowned  with  shining  lanterns,  till 
they  seemed  to  mock  the  highest  waves, 
and  bid  them  do  their  worst.  Stretch¬ 
ing  as  far  away  to  the  south  and  to 
windward  as  the  eye  could  reach  were 
long  trails  of  similar  vessels,  small  and 
large,  all  piling  up  their  painted  sails 
to  join  their  royal  flagship,  the  stately 
San  Martin,  which  solemnly  led  the 
way  to  conquer  stubborn  England  for 
God  and  King  Philip. 

By  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
Armada  was  well  together,  sailing  in  a 
great  wedge  or  crescent,  the  San  Mar¬ 
tin  being  at  the  apex,  with  the  two 
horns  curving  away  behind  her. 
“  Tierra!’’  sang  out  the  man  at  the 
peak  of  the  San  Martin,  and  low  down 
on  the  horizon  the  eager  eyes  of  the 


soldiers  saw  what  looked  like  a  gray 
cloud,  but  which  they  knew  was  the 
Lizard,  the  first  point  of  the  land  that 
they  had  been  told  was  soon  to  wel¬ 
come  them — all  but  the  wicked  Queen 
and  her  few  heretic  councillors.  Long 
before  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet 
caught  the  welcome  sight,  there  came 
booming  to  them  over  the  waters  the 
three  signal  gunshots  of  the  royal  flag¬ 
ship,  and  up  to  main  was  run  the  sa¬ 
cred  flag  with  the  embroidered  cruci¬ 
fix,  Our  Lady,  and  the  Magdalen. 
Every  man  on  the  fleet,  high  and  low, 
to  whom  the  signal  came,  fell  on  his 
knees  in  thanksgiving  that  God  had 
brought  them  through  their  perils,  and 
that  the  guerdon  was  at  last  in  view. 
Heavy  affliction  had  fallen  upon  the 
Armada  hitherto.  Over  and  over 
again,  through  two  weary  years,  death, 
disaster,  and  tempest  had  frustrated 
it ;  but  at  last  God  had  tried  them 
sufficiently,  and  victory  was  within 
their  grasp.  As  they  came  nearer  to 
the  land,  sailing  eastward  now,  they 
saw  the  curling  smoke  of  distant  bea¬ 
cons,  which  told  them  that  the  enemy 
was  on  the  alert.  That  same  evening, 
with  the  wind  dead  in  his  teeth,  How¬ 
ard  warped  his  ships  out  of  Plymouth 
harbor  with  infinite  labor,  ready  to 
meet  the  invader.  On  the  Armada 
the  rank  and  file  had  no  thought  of 
defeat.  Look  at  the  brave  show  of 
great  ships,  the  finest  naval  force  that 
had  ever  ploughed  the  sea.  Look  at 
the  20,000  harquebusiers  and  muske¬ 
teers  who  crowded  the  teeming  decks, 
eager  to  show  the  pirate  Drake  and  his 
men  that  now,  at  all  events,  they  were 
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more  than  a  match  for  him.  Not  so, 
thought  little-hearted  Medina  Sidonia ; 
not  so  thought  cautious  Farnese,  vvith 
his  flat-bottomed  boats  in  Flanders, 
waiting  to  carry  his  army  across  ;  not 
so  thought  the  sailors,  for  they  knew 
by  dire  experience  what  Drake  could 
do,  and  that  the  English  ships  sailed 
closer  to  the  wind  than  theirs.  But 
who  cared  what  sailors  thought  ? 
Sailors  were  only  drudges  to  carry  the 
nobler  soldiers  to  the  place  of  action. 
Only  let  us  come  alongside  and  grapple, 
said  the  men-at-arms,  and  all  will  soon 
be  over,  and  good  King  Philip  shall 
have  his  new  domain  at  his  feet.  Some 
of  the  ships  had  fallen  away  on  the 
voyage,  but  there  were  still  over  120 
vessels  in  the  fleet,  nearly  a  half  of 
them  fully  armed  flghting  ships,  heavier 
in  burden  than  the  English,  and  look¬ 
ing  even  much  bigger  than  they  were 
by  reason  of  their  piled-up  hulls.  They 
had  been  told  that  the  English  would 
Are  low  at  them  between  wind  and  wa¬ 
ter,  and  that,  as  usual,  they  would  try 
to  flght  from  afar  off.  The  Spaniards 
were  full  of  contempt  for  such  unchiv- 
alrous  and  undignifled  fighting.  They 
were  too  proud  to  alter  their  tactics,  or 
even  to  adopt  the  finer  lines  and  lower 
bows  of  the  English  vessels.  Ignoring 
all  warnings  and  experience,  Philip 
told  his  admiral  that  ho  must  try  to 
gain  the  wind,  and  bring  the  English 
to  close  quarters,  “  and  gain  the  vic¬ 
tory  by  God’s  grace.” 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  30th 
of  July,  through  the  scud  and  mist  off 
the  Eddystone,  the  English  ships 
loomed  up  to  leeward.  There  was  no 
pluck  or  dash  in  Medina  Sidonia,  and 
his  orders  were  so  precise  to  join  Far¬ 
nese  without  turning  to  the  right  or 
left,  or  he  might  now  have  attacked 
Howard  with  advantage,  but  he  lay  to 
during  the  night  awaiting  events. 
There  was  no  waiting  for  events  by 
Drake  or  Howard.  They  made  events  ; 
thev  did  not  await  them  ;  and  at  dawn, 
to  his  dismay,  Medina  Sidonia  found 
that  eighty  English  ships  had  crept 
round  to  windward  of  him  in  the  night 
(the  wind  now  blowing  northwest), 
while  eleven  vessels  were  still  to  the 
leeward,  off  the  land.  To  the  surprise 
of  the  Spaniards,  they  came  round  and, 
almost  in  the  eye  of  the  wind,  sailed 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LXVI.,  No.  5. 


round  the  flank  of  the  Armada  and 
joined  the  body  of  the  fleet,  firing  at 
the  Spaniards  as  they  passed.  It  was 
the  first  taste  they  had  given  of  their 
seamanship,  and  it  was  prophetic.  The 
Armada  was  now  sailing  slowly  in  an 
easterly  direction  up  Channel,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet  sailing  parallel  on  the  north¬ 
west  of  it.  As  before,  the  Armada 
sailed  in  a  half  moon,  the  San  Martin 
leading  ;  the  northern  horn  being  com¬ 
manded  by  Alfonso  de  Leyva,  and  the 
south,  or  rear  horn,  by  the  finest  sailor 
in  Spain.  Juan  Martinez  de  Kecalde. 
Howard’s  pinnace,  the  little  Disdain, 
first  came  scudding  down  the  wind  to 
the  giant  galleons  of  the  Armada,  and 
fired  a  popgun  broadside  of  defiance  as 
a  challenge  to  the  Duke,  and  almost 
immediately  afterward,  at  nine  o’clock 
on  that  Sunday  morning,  the  English 
fleet  itself  bore  down  upon  the  Span¬ 
iards,  who  were  already  cleared  for  ac¬ 
tion.  When  the  English  were  within 
gunshot  of  the  northern  horn  or  van¬ 
guard,  they  opened  a  crushing  fire  into 
the  hulls  of  de  Leyva’s  ships  ;  then, 
turning  southward,  with  the  wind  on 
their  starboard  beam,  they  poured  in 
successive  broadsides  as  they  passed. 
When  they  reached  the  southern  horn 
the  same  tactics  were  repeated.  This 
was  not  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  the  game,  and  the  Spanish 
rear  was  thrown  into  confusion,  crowd¬ 
ing  into  the  main  squadron  or  inner 
centre  of  the  crescent,  leaving  the  Ad¬ 
miral  Recalde  to  face  the  English  al¬ 
most  alone,  for  he  did  not  deign  to  fly. 
He  was  soon  surrounded.  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  with  eight 
English  ships,  sailed  round  him,  de¬ 
livering  broadside  after  broadside,  rid¬ 
dling  his  hull,  tattering  his  rigging, 
and  bringing  down  his  spars  in  S()lin- 
tering  ruin.  In  vain  he  sought  to  close 
and  grapple  ;  in  vain  his  men  shouted 
defiance  and  insult  to  the  cowards  who 
dared  not  fight  them  man  to  man. 
Drake  must  have  smiled  grimly  at  the 
heroics,  for  he  knew  where  his  strength 
lay  and  meant  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
Leyva  of  the  northern  squadron,  when 
he  had  recovered  from  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  sought  out  Lord  Admiral  How¬ 
ard’s  fine  ship  the  Arh  Ralegh,  and 
made  a  determined  attempt  to  grapple 
witli  him,  but  he,  too,  was  surrounded 
38 
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like  Recalcle,  and  was  treated  in  the 
same  way.  The  San  Mateo,  a  great 
galleon  commanded  by  Don  Diego 
Pimentel,  one  of  the  first  nobles  in 
Spain,  had  brought  up  to  the  wind  and 
waited  for  Howard  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  board  him.  But  Pimentel, 
too,  soon  found  out  to  his  dismay  that 
the  English  guns,  mostly  heavier  and 
infinitely  better  served  than  the  Span¬ 
ish,  could  riddle  him  without  receiving 
damage  in  return. 

It  was  now  nearly  midday,  and  Me¬ 
dina  Sidonia  already  began  to  realize 
his  helplessness.  He  gave  the  signal 
for  his  fleet  to  reform,  and  proceed  on 
its  way  east,  bringing  the  flagship 
lound  to  the  wind  to  await  his  forces. 
The  English  made  straight  for  the  San 
Martin,  when  she  lay  to,  and  poured  a 
broadside  or  two  into  her,  but  Howard 
had  done  enough  for  one  morning,  and 
suddenly  gave  the  signal  to  retreat. 
The  English,  close  hauled,  sailed  ofl 
almost  in  the  eye  of  the  wind,  leaving 
the  Spaniards  wondering  how  it  was 
done.  “  All  I  could  do,”  the  Duke 
wrote,  “  was  to  go  on  my  way,  for  they 
gained  the  wind  and  kept  it,  and  their 
ships  are  so  swift  and  well  handled  that 
they  can  do  as  they  like  with  them.” 

“  AVe  drove  them  away,”  shouted 
the  Spanish  soldiers  and  fine  gentle¬ 
men,  trying  to  keep  their  spirits  up. 
”  They  weie  afraid  to  close  and  fight 
us.”  But  the  sailors,  though  brave 
enough,  knew  better  ;  and  their  hearts 
were  as  heavy  as  lead.  The  damage 
done  had  been  but  slight,  but  the 
morale  of  the  men  on  the  Armada  had 
ieceived  its  first  crushing  blow.  The 
result  of  this  was  soon  apparent.  Don 
Pedro  de  Valdes,  the  admiral  of  the 
Andalucian  squadron,  on  board  the 
Nuedra  Senora  del  Rosario,  during  the 
afternoon  put  about  to  offer  aid  to 
Recalde,  who  was  busy  repairing  his 
ship,  and  to  learn  particulars  of  his 
engagement.  In  doing  so,  he  fouled 
one  of  the  ships  of  his  own  squadron 
and  broke  his  bowsprit.  This  brought 
down  his  foremast  and  main  topmast 
and  disabled  him.  The  Nuestra  Senora 
del  Rosario  was  one  of  the  best  ships 
of  the  fleet,  with  much  of  the  King’s 
treasure  on  board.  ‘‘  That  treasure,” 
as  Philip  wrote  to  Medina  Sidonia, 
”  which  has  been  so  hard  to  collect ; 


pray  be  sparing  of  it.”  Pedro  do 
Valdes  was  one  of  those  wdio  had  chafed 
most  at  the  timid  Duke’s  inaction  at 
Corunna,  and  told  the  King  before  he 
sailed  that  Medina  owed  him  a  grudge, 
as  well  as  Diego  Flores,  the  Duke’s  ad¬ 
viser.  Valdes  and  others  then  present 
said  that  the  fine  ship  was  willingly 
abandoned  by  the  Duke  out  of  spile  ; 
Medina  himself  declared  that  he  had 
made  many  efforts  to  pass  a  hawser  on 
board,  but  that  the  heavy  sea  prevented 
it.  In  any  case  the  Nuestra  Senora 
del  Rosario  drifted  off  to  leeward,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  with 
all  her  men  and  treasure,  while  the 
Duke  and  the  Armada  sailed  on  in  im¬ 
potent  despair.  This  disaster,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  end  the  troubles  of  the 
day.  The  San  Salvador,  Oquendo’s 
vice-flagship  of  nearly  1000  tons  bur¬ 
den,  shortly  afterward  met  with  a  worse 
fate.  The  powder  magazine  exploded, 
destroying  the  two  decks  aft,  and  blow¬ 
ing  her  great  gilded  poop  into  the  sea. 
She,  too,  carried  a  great  treasure  of 
60,000  ducats.  There  was  no  spite  to 
be  satisfied  here  ;  and  on  hearing  the 
report  and  seeing  the  flames  shoot  into 
the  darkness,  the  Duke  brought  his 
ship  round  and  stood  by  until  she  was 
taken  in  tow.  Fifty  poor  maimed 
wretches  scattered  the  blackened  decks 
of  the  San  Salvador ;  blood  and  sev¬ 
ered  limbs  washed  and  scattered  to  lee¬ 
ward  as  she  wallowed  from  side  to  side  ; 
this,  and  the  hideous  stench  of  burned 
human  flesh,  sent  the  unhurt  survivors 
into  a  panic.  The  “  devilish”  Eng¬ 
lish  were  following  close ;  the  ship 
was  a  wreck  ;  and  when  the  rescue 
barges  came  alongside  early  the  next 
morning  (Monday)  all  was  forgotten 
but  personal  safety.  The  treasure  and 
wounded  were  abandoned,  the  ship  was 
left  unscuttled.  Helter  skelter  the 
able-bodied  men  tumbled  into  the 
barges,  and  left  the  Safi  Salvador  to 
the  English.  “  The  stink  in  the  ship 
was  so  unsavory  and  the  sight  so  ugly,” 
writes  an  eye-witness,  that  Hawkins 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  her,  until 
the  Lord  Admiral  ordered  her  to  be 
towed  into  Weymouth,  where  she  could 
be  disinfected  and  cleansed. 

All  through  Monday,  the  1st  of  Au¬ 
gust,  the  Armada  sailed  up  Channel 
with  the  English  hanging  on  its  flanks. 
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The  disasters  of  the  previous  night  had 
added  to  the  gloom  and  disorganiza¬ 
tion.  The  Duke  adopted  a  closer  for¬ 
mation,  joining  the  two  horns  of  his 
crescent  together,  and  thus  sailed  in 
two  squadrons  only.  His  way  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  spirits  of  his  men  was  curious. 
It  was  to  send  provost-marshals  through 
the  fleet  with  hangmen  and  ropes,  with 
orders  to  string  up  to  his  own  yardarm 
instantly  and  without  trial  any  ship- 
captain  whose  ship  strayed  from  its 
position  or  attempted  to  get  ahead  of 
the  Duke’s  flagship. 

During  the  night  of  Monday  the 
wind  shifted  to  the  northeast,  and  at 
dawn  on  Tuesday,  olf  Portland,  the 
Armada  was  thus  once  more  to  wind¬ 
ward.  If  their  ships  had  been  handy 
and  their  mariners  skilful,  they  might 
now  have  turned  the  tide  of  victory. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  morning 
was  brisk  and  beautiful,  and  as  the  sun 
rose  over  the  leaping  waters,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet  in  the  rear  of  the  Spaniards 
were  seen  heading  for  the  land  a  few 
miles  off.  The  design  evidently  was 
to  creep  round  between  the  Armada 
and  the  coast,  and  once  more  gain  the 
weather-gage  ;  and  the  Spaniards  at 
once  turned  to  the  north  and  set  off  in 
a  parallel  direction  to  prevent  this  from 
being  done.  When  it  became  clear 
that  the  English  design  was  understood 
and  frustrated,  Howard’s  ships  at  once 
put  about,  and  sailed  in  a  southerly 
direction  with  the  intention  of  getting 
round  that  way  (which  indeed  was  per¬ 
haps  his  real  design  from  the  first),  but 
in  the  meanwhile  the  evolution  brought 
the  English  ships  dead  to  leeward  of 
the  Armada.  Here  was  the  chance  at 
last.  Surely  now,  thought  the  Span¬ 
iards,  we  can  grapple  with  these  lizards 
of  the  sea;  they  cannot  escape  us. 
Few  finer  sailors  lived  than  Don  Mar¬ 
tin  do  Bertondona,  the  admiral  com¬ 
manding  the  Levant  squadron.  His 
ship,  the  Regazona,  was  the  biggest  in 
the  Armada,  and  with  her  he  swept 
down  upon  Howard’s  flagship,  the.^lr^ 
Ralegliy  determined  to  close  with  him, 
cost  what  it  might.  Disdaining  all 
other  English  vessels — which,  say  the 
Spaniards,  he  might  have  boarded  if  he 
pleased — he  made  straight  for  the  Ark 
Ralegh.  Alonso  de  Leyva  in  the  Rata, 
the  Valencera,  the  San  Marcos,  the 


San  Luis,  the  San  Mateo,  the  San 
Felqye,  the  San  Juan,  the  Santiago, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  great  galleons, 
swept  down  after  the  Regazona  on  to 
Howard’s  ships,  all  flashing  and  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  sun.  Out  leapt  the  fire 
from  the  ports  as  they  came  nearer. 
The  boarders,  with  their  grappling 
irons,  stood  by  ;  but,  as  if  in  derision, 
Howard  waited  until  they  came  tantal- 
izingly  near,  and  then  suddenly  turned 
tail  and  flew  off  before  the  wind,  giv¬ 
ing  his  pursuers  a  taste  of  his  poop 
guns  on  his  way.  There  was  no  catch¬ 
ing  such  ships  as  these  with  galleons  ; 
so  the  three  great  galleasses,  with  the 
banks  of  300  sweeping  oars,  were  or¬ 
dered  to  row  after  and  grapple  some  of 
the  English  vessels.  The  galleasses 
were  fine  to  look  at,  with  their  shining 
sweeps,  high  gilded  prows  and  heavy 
armament,  but  they  were  rowed  by 
unwilling  slaves,  many  of  them  “  her¬ 
etics,”  and  they  disappointed  expecta¬ 
tion.  They  came  so  near  to  some  of 
the  English  rear-guard  under  Frobish¬ 
er,  which  were  skirmishing  with  four 
of  Recalde’s  galleons,  that  a  great  shout 
went  up  that  at  last  the  grappling 
hooks  had  caught.  But  it  was  a  false 
alarm,  and  like  a  flash  the  English 
ships  were  off,  leaving  the  dismayed 
Spaniards  far  behind.  Then  again  the 
wind  chopped  round  to  the  southwest, 
and  the  English  found  themselves  once 
more  on  the  weather  side  of  the  Ar¬ 
mada.  The  galleons  which  had  been 
engaged  with  Frobisher’s  ships  had 
continued  to  follow  him  up  while  the 
wind  lasted,  and  were  now  at  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Armada.  With  the  advantage  of 
the  wind  the  English  now  turned  upon 
them.  Brave  de  Leyva  came  up  to  Re¬ 
calde’s  aid,  but  the  English  fire  was  so 
rapid  and  fierce  that  it  seemed  as  if 
some  of  the  galleons  at  least  weie 
doomed  to  destruction.  The  San  Mar¬ 
tin  came  round  to  the  wind  and  lay  to, 
the  Duke  ordering  all  her  near  consorts 
to  be  towed  to  the  aid  of  the  rear 
squadron.  This  left  the  Duke’s  flag¬ 
ship  isolated,  and  Howard’s  squadron 
suddenly  bore  down  upon  him  before 
the  wind.  The  Duke  close-hauled  his 
ship  and  alone  awaited  the  attack. 
The  English  silently  sailed  on  until 
they  were  within  almost  small-arm 
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range,  and  then,  as  it  passed,  each  ship 
successively  poured  a  murderous  broad¬ 
side  into  the  San  Martin.  The  Span¬ 
ish  gunners  did  their  best  and  kept  up 
as  hot  a  fire  as  they  could,  but  they 
and  their  guns  were  much  inferior  to 
the  English,  and  they  did  but  little 
harm.  The  English  had  delivered 
their  fire  and  were  off  again  before  Re- 
calde,  Leyva,  Oquendo,  and  the  rear 
squadron,  could  succor  their  chief ; 
but  the  Duke  fumed  and  swore  that 
many  of  the  vessels  nearer  to  him  might 
have  come  to  his  aid,  had  they  dared. 
From  this  hour  the  Duke  lost  what 
confidence  he  had  ;  and  all  on  the  Ar¬ 
mada  now  acknowledged  that  they 
were  helpless  to  bring  the  English  to 
close  quarters.  The  poor  Duke  could 
only  again  send  his  provost-marshals 
through  the  fieet  threatening  to  hang 
any  one  who  disobeyed  him  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  day  he  wrote  to  Hugo 
Moncada,  admiral  of  the  galleasses, 

“  A  fine  day  this  has  been  !  If  the  gal¬ 
leasses  had  only  acted  as  I  expected, 
we  should  have  given  the  English  a 
bellyful.  These  people  do  not  want 
to  fight,  but  only  to  stay  us  ;  we  must 
keei»  on  our  w’ay.”  To  Farnese  he 
wrote  in  despair,  “  Pray  come  out  and 
help  me.  I  have  tried  to  bring  these 
people  to  close  quarters  and  have  tempt¬ 
ed  them  in  every  way  ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  for  their  ships  are  quick  and 
mine  are  slow.”  His  ammunition  was 
falling  short,  too,  for  Philip  had  ob¬ 
stinately  ignored  the  possibility  of  the 
fighting  being  all  artillery  fire  ;  and  he 
begged  Farnese  for  a  fresh  supply. 

The  English  fleets  now  reached  140 
vessels,  at  least  twenty-two  over  the 
number  of  Spaniards,  and  the  latter 
could  only  in  sulky  gloom  proceed  on 
their  way,  with  the  English  ever  hang¬ 
ing  on  their  flanks.  On  Wednesday, 
the  3d,  Howard  again  attacked  the 
Si)anish  rear,  which  now  consisted  of 
tlie  forty-three  best  ships  of  the  Ar¬ 
mada  and  three  galleasses.  One  of  the 
latter  with  her  poop  gun  brought  down 
Howard’s  mainmast.  But  withal  he 
was  too  quick  for  them,  and  crippled 
though  he  was,  showed  them  a  clean 
pair  of  heels. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  the  4th  of 
August,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
Spaniards  were  still  further  disillu- 
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sioned  from  their  fool’s- paradise.  Two 
Spanish  ships  had  fallen  astern,  for 
the  wind  was  very  light,  and  were  being 
fiercely  attacked  by  Hawkins.  The 
Spanish  rear  ships  went  to  their  as¬ 
sistance  ;  and  then  out  swept  the  gal¬ 
leasses  to  grapple  and  board  Hawkins’s 
ship.  For  almost  the  first  time  the 
musketry  fire  of  the  Spaniards  could 
be  effectually  employed,  and  things 
looked  ugly  for  Hawkins,  when  the 
Ark  Ralegh  and  the  Golden  Lion,  with 
the  two  Howards  on  board,  were  towed 
within  range  of  the  galleasses,  and  soon 
drove  them  off  w'ith  some  of  their  finery 
damaged,  while  Hawkins  got  away 
from  his  assailants.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Triumph  and  others,  with  Fro¬ 
bisher  in  command,  had  made  for  the 
Sa7i  Martin,  and  from  her  lowest  row 
of  ports  had  sent  a  broadside  crashing 
through  the  timbers  of  the  Spaniard, 
not  three  feet  thick,  as  Froude  says, 
but  with  not  even  an  inner  skin.  A 
cloud  of  other  saints  swept  down  to 
the  San  Martin's  aid,  and  soon  the 
Duke  was  surrounded  by  Recalde, 
Oquendo,  and  the  rest  of  the  fighters 
on  his  fleet.  Frobisher’s  ships  then 
successfully  sheered  off — all  but  the 
Triumjih,  which  had  been  crijrpled  bv 
Oquendo’s  guns  and  had  fallen  off 
somewhat  to  leeward.  The  light  airs 
came  in  puffs  not  sufficient  to  fill  her 
sails,  and  there  she  lay  alone  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foe.  At  last,  at  last,  said 
the  Spaniards,  God  has  relented  and 
has  delivered  the  enemy  into  our 
hands.  This  is  our  only  chance  of 
victory,  wrote  an  eye  witness  ;  and  to 
board  the  Triumph  there  crowded  down 
the  eager  San  Martin  with  the  flower 
of  the  Armada  following  her.  But 
their  ponderous  hulls  could  move  but 
slowly  in  that  light  air,  and  before 
they  reached  their  quarry,  over  the 
Triumph's  side  there  dropped  ten  skiffs 
and  long  boats  and  took  their  ship  in 
tow.  A  few  sturdy  strokes  got  her  un¬ 
der  way  ;  the  sails  caught  the  rising 
breeze,  and  before  the  eyes  of  bewil¬ 
dered  Spaniards  she  swept  away  from 
them,  says  a  man  who  saw  it,  as  if  they 
were  at  anchor.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  such  devilish  folk  as  this?  The 
Spaniards  shrieked  defiance  and  insult 
to  them,  but  Howard  and  Drake  knew 
their  business,  and  let  them  shout,  for 
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they  had  proved  their  ability  to  fight 
when  and  how  they  chose,  the  old- 
fashioned  rules  of  the  game  notwith¬ 
standing.  The  poor  Duke  had  lost  all 
lieart  now,  and  could  only  send  mes¬ 
senger  after  messenger  to  Farnese,  urg¬ 
ing  him  frantically  to  come  out  and 
save  him.  But  Farnese  could  not 
move  with  his  rafts  and  punts  ;  for  the 
wind  was  setting  dead  into  Dunkirk 
harbor,  and  his  boats,  he  said,  would 
not  stand  a  freshet,  much  less  a  gale. 
Besides,  there  was  Lord  Harry  Sey¬ 
mour  and  his  squadron  watching  him 
as  a  cat  watches  a  mousehole.  So  the 
sad  Armada  could  only  jog  along,  hop¬ 
ing  that  Divine  aid  would  repair  their 
blind  blundering,  and  that  a  miracle 
would  be  performed  in  their  favor. 
The  last  day,  Thursday,  had  been  the 
(lay  of  St.  Dominic,  whom  Medina 
Sidonia  claimed  as  an  ancestor  of  his 
liouse  ;  and  when  they  found  that  the 
saint  had  deserted  them  gloom  fell 
heavier  than  ever  upon  them,  while  the 
men  on  Howard’s  fleet  grew  more 
jubilant. 

The  next  two  days  were  calm  and 
the  Armada  slowly  went  on  its  way, 
the  English  fleet  clinging  to  its  rear 
like  a  shadow,  but  not  attacking  it, 
for  Howard  was  short  of  ammunition 
now,  and  his  men  were  weary  and 
many  of  them  sick.  Still  there  was 
no  word  from  Farnese,  and  when  the 
Arn^ada  reached  Calais  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  it  was 
evident  that  unless  Farnese  came  out 
at  once  all  would  be  lost.  The  cur¬ 
rents  are  strong  and  the  coast  shoally, 
and  if  once  the  Armada  drifted  beyond 
Dunkirk,  it  could  never  get  back  again. 
So  it  was  determined,  dangerous 
though  it  was,  to  anchor  off  Calais  un¬ 
til  word  came  from  Farnese.  They 
had  not  long  to  wait,  for  on  the  next 
day,  Sunday,  one  of  Medina  Sidonia’s 
many  messengers  came  back  with  the 
dire  news  that  Farnese  was  all  unready, 
and  had  not  even  left  3ruges.  An¬ 
other  and  another  oflicer  were  sent  to 
beseech  him  to  bestir  himself  ;  with 
one  of  whom,  a  great  noble,  he  almost 
came  to  blows.  And  so  all  through 
Sunday  the  Armada  lay  in  Calais  roads, 
waiting  for  a  miracle,  with  the  unite(i 
English  fleet  just  out  of  gunshot,  lying 
always  to  windward.  One  of  the  dan¬ 


gers  against  which  the  Duke  had  been 
especially  warned  was  “  artificial  fires” 
and  mines,  in  which  the  English  were 
known  to  bo  expert ;  and  on  Sunday 
evening  he  sent  out  pinnace  with  graj»- 
pling  hooks  and  cables,  with  orders  to 
grapple  and  tow  out  of  reach  any  “  fire 
devices”  which  might  be  sent  against 
them,  and  the  captains  on  the  fieet 
were  enjoined  to  act  similarly  in  case 
of  need.  All  was  quiet  on  the  Armada 
at  midnight  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of 
August,  when  the  look-outs  descried  a 
number  of  sail  bearing  down  upon 
them  with  full  sheets  through  the  dark¬ 
ness.  They  seemed  to  bear  no  light, 
and  all  was  silent  on  board  of  them. 
Whilst  the  Spaniards  gazed  and  won¬ 
dered,  there  suddenly  shot  into  the 
blackness  of  the  night  a  great  tongue 
of  flame  from  one  of  them,  then  an¬ 
other,  and  another,  until  eight  fire 
ships,  with  clouds  of  sparks  and  burst¬ 
ing  ordnance,  came  flaring  straight 
down  the  wind  on  to  the  affrighted 
Spaniards.  They  were  ripe  for  [tanic. 
This  was  the  last  straw.  Buffeted  and 
beaten  for  seven  miserable  days,  heart¬ 
sick  of  fighting  against  phantoms  they 
could  not  reach,  already  full  of  dark 
mutterings  of  the  Duke’s  cowardice, 
of  Farnese’s  treachery,  of  Heaven 
being  against  them  :  fear,  utter  and 
abject,  fell  upon  them,  discipline  was 
thrown  to  the  winds,  and  the  great 
Armada  slipped  anchors  and  cables  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  crowded 
away,  a  hustling  mob  of  ships,  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  The  Duke 
issued  orders  that  the  fleet  was  to 
anchor  a  few  miles  along  the  coast  and 
return  in  the  morning  to  the  previous 
position,  but  most  of  the  ships  disre¬ 
garded  the  signal,  and  drifted  far  to 
leeward  on  the  swift  current,  toward 
the  sandbanks  of  Flanders.  When  the 
morning  broke  dull  and  heavy,  a  stiff 
northwest  breeze  was  blowing,  and  the 
Duke  saw  most  of  his  ships  far  to  lee¬ 
ward,  both  wind  and  current  jamming 
them  toward  the  dreaded  sandbanks, 
from  which  it  seemed  nothing  could 
save  them.  Hasty  warning  was  sent 
to  these  ships  to  bring  round  to  the 
wind  as  their  only  chance  of  safety. 
The  Duke  was  for  himself  collecting 
them,  but  he  found  to  his  dismay  that 
the  body  of  the  English  fleet  was  bear- 
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ing  down  upon  him  and  the  few  great 
galleons  which  stood  by  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  wear  round  and  face  them 
to  prevent  his  whole  Armada  from 
being  driven  ashore.  In  the  distance 
off  Calais  they  had  heard  firing  since 
early  dawn.  The  leading  galleass,  San 
Lorenzo,  had  fouled  the  San  Juan  in 
the  confusion  of  the  flight,  and  had 
become  unmanageable.  The  admiral, 
Hugo  de  Moncada,  had  sheltered  her 
under  the  walls  of  Calais,  Howard  had 
attacked  her  before  dawn,  and  the 
Spaniards  ran  her  ashore,  where,  as 
the  tide  left  her,  she  listed.  She  had 
hundreds  of  galley  slaves  on  board, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  could,  threw 
themselves  over  the  side  and  escaped  or 
were  drowned,  and  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
who  had  lost  all  stomach  for  the  fight, 
soon  followed  their  example.  After  a 
hand  to  hand  fight,  in  which  Moncada 
and  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  stood 
by  him  were  killed,  Howard’s  men 
took  possession  of  the  galleass  and  fell 
to  iiillage.  But  the  galleass  was  now 
on  French  soil,  and  the  governor  of 
Calais  sent  courteous  word  that  the 
vessel  and  her  guns  must  not  be  taken 
away.  The  French  messengers  were 
pillaged  by  the  English  sailors,  who 
probably  cared,  or  knew,  little  about 
the  difference  between  one  foreigner 
and  another,  and  the  guns  of  Calais 
soon  swept  the  Englishmen  from  the 
decks  of  the  stranded  Sail  Lorenzo. 
By  this  time  Drake  had  already  over¬ 
hauled  Medina  Sidonia  and  his  con¬ 
sorts,  and  soon  afterward  was  joined 
by  Howard  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 
And  then  began  that  desperate  battle 
off  Gravelines  which  placed  the  final 
seal  upon  the  naval  impotence  of  Spain 
and  gave  to  England  the  dominion  of 
the  sea.  The  vessels  most  to  windward 
of  the  Armada  were  the  San  Martin, 
Admiral  Oquendo’s  flagship,  the  San 
Marcos,  the  San  Mateo,  and  the  San 
Juan  Bautista.  These  vessels  brought 
round  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack 
of  the  whole  English  fleet  until  the 
ships  far  to  leeward  had  disengaged 
themselves  from  the  banks.  Before 
seven  in  the  morning  Drake’s  squadron 
came  up  with  them  and  at  once  opened 
a  furious  fire  on  the  flagship  San  Mar¬ 
tin,  which  manfully  returned  the  fire. 
She  was  riddled  on  the  starboard  side 


by  no  less  than  200  shots  ;  her  decks 
were  a  shambles,  her  rigging  in  rags, 
her  hull  leaking,  aud  yet  she  stood 
stoutly  doing  her  best. 

All  the  dreary  morning  the  fight 
went  on,  the  San  Martin  only  kept 
afloat  by  the  patching  of  her  wounds 
by  the  divers.  Soon  Oquendo,  Reealde, 
and  the  rest  of  the  fighters  came  up 
and  engaged  Drake,  who  was  presently 
joined  by  Hawkins  and  Frobisher. 
Hour  after  hour  they  pounded  away 
point  blank  at  each  other,  near  enough 
now  for  harquebusses  to  be  brought 
into  play,  for  the  English  were  no 
longer  in  fear  of  boarding.  Howard 
came  up  in  the  midst  of  the  fight  and 
joined  his  cannonade  with  the  rest. 
By  nine  o’clock  many  of  the  Spanish 
ships  which  were  perilously  near  the 
shore  had  managed  to  beat  clear  of  the 
banks,  and  stretched  out  to  the  nortli. 
As  all  the  English  fighting  ships  could 
not  get  into  engagement  with  the  few 
ships  around  Medina  Sidonia,  Lord 
Henry  Seymour  with  his  squadron 
sailed  off  to  attack  the  Spanish  vessels 
which  were  escaping.  Reserving  their 
broadsides  until  they  were  quite  close, 
the  Vanfiiiard,  the  Antelope,  and  otheis 
of  Seymour’s  ships  iroured  in  their  shot 
with  murderous  effect.  The  north 
wing  of  the  Armada  was  thrown  into 
confusion.  The  flagships  of  Reealde, 
Oquendo,  Diego  Flores,  and  Berton- 
dona,  the  San  Juan  and  the  San  Juan 
de  Sicilia,  went  to  their  aid  and  fought 
bravely,  striving  to  close  ;  but  in  the 
end  were  all  riddled  and  crippled  above 
and  below,  ammunition  gone,  helpless 
and  hopeless.  Most  of  these  had  sailed 
away  from  the  Duke’s  ship  when  tliey 
heard  by  the  cannonade  that  the  heat  of 
the  battle  had  shifted  away  to  tlie 
north  wing.  But  Howard  and  his  con¬ 
sorts  still  stuck  tenaciously  to  the  de¬ 
voted  San  Martin,  and  the  hulk  San 
Salvador  which  stood  by  her.  She  was 
almost  a  wreck  by  this  time,  but  by 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  she,  too, 
gallantly  boro  away  to  the  north,  where 
most  of  the  firing  was  heard,  though 
nothing  could  be  seen  for  the  smoke. 
The  galleon  San  Felipe  in  the  course 
of  the  fight  found  herself  surrounded 
by  seventeen  English  ships,  which 
made  her  a  target  both  for  cannon  and 
musketry.  Down  came  her  spars,  her 
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rudder  was  smashed,  200  of  her  men 
dead,  and  yet  the  English  would  not 
come  near  enough  for  them  to  grapple. 
Five  of  her  guns  were  unshipped,  her 
poop  deck  torn  up,  she  leaked  like  a 
sieve,  and  her  pumps  were  useless. 
Don  Francisco  de  Toledo  in  command, 
mad  and  desperate,  ordered  the  grap- 
plers  to  be  thrown  upon  any  ship  they 
could  catch,  and  shouted  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  come  and  fight  hand  to  hand 
like  men.  Then  to  the  maintop  of 
the  nearest  English  ship  there  sprang 
an  Englishman  with  sword  and  buckler. 
“  Brave  soldiers  that  ye  are,”  he  cried, 
“  surrender  in  fair  warfare,  for  ye  are 
beaten,  and  we  will  give  quarter.” 
His  only  answer  was  a  musket  shot 
which  silenced  him  forever.  There 
was  no  thought  of  surrender  for  Don 
Francisco  de  Toledo.  To  leeward  of 
him  was  Don  Diego  Pimentel  in  the 
Sa)i  Mateo.  Close  hauled,  he  managed 
to  beat  up  to  the  San  Felipe,  but  Sey¬ 
mour  and  Winter  had  ships,  and  to 
spare,  and  she  too  was  soon  surrounded 
by  ten  of  their  vessels,  cannonaded  on 
all  sides,  overmatched,  riddled,  and 
ruined.  The  Spaniards  on  her  fought 
desperately,  at  close  quarters  now,  but 
hopelessly,  for  they  were  only  fighting 
with  the  energy  of  despair  to  get  away. 
So  near  came  one  of  Seymour’s  ships 
to  the  San  Felipe,  that  an  Englishman 
in  his  excitement  leapt  on  to  the  deck 
of  the  Spaniard.  In  a  moment  he  was 
literally  cut  to  fragments.  Through 
the  blinding  reek,  guided  by  the  roar 
of  the  cannon,  the  crippled  San  Mar¬ 
tin,  with  her  attendant  hulk,  slowly 
groped  her  way  once  more  into  the 
fight  to  help  the  hard  pressed  San 
Felipe  and  San  Mateo.  But  two  Eng¬ 
lish  flagships  with  their  squadrons 
closed  around  the  Duke’s  ship  and  her 
consort,  and  once  more  swept  them 
with  the  deadly  hail.  Hour  after  hour 
the  shot  crashed  into  the  timbers  of 
the  Spaniards  ;  for  each  of  the  great 
galleons  in  action  had  been  isolated 
and  surrounded.  Through  the  smoke 
the  Spaniards  still  shouted  defiant 
curses  to  their  opponents,  and  taunted 
them  to  grapple  and  board  ;  but  it  was 
all  useless,  for  the  English  ships  were 
comparatively  unharmed,  and  could 
sail  as  they  pleased  round  the  water¬ 
logged  wrecks  of  the  galleons.  The 


artillery  fire  of  the  English  was  three 
times  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  many  times  more  effectual.  At 
length,  their  ammunition  gone,  their 
ships  knocked  to  bits,  their  crews  dead 
or  dying,  the  Spaniards  slackened  their 
resistance  and  tried  only  to  get  away. 
Already  during  the  fight  the  current 
and  the  wind  had  carried  the  fleets  far 
beyond  Calais,  and  dangerously  near 
the  flat,  sandy  shore.  There  was  no 
danger  now  of  the  Spaniards  coming 
back  ;  “  and,”  said  the  Duke,  “  we 
thought  that  nothing  could  now  save 
us  from  all  drifting  ashore  to  destruc¬ 
tion.”  So  thought  Howard  and  Drake, 
for  at  six  o’clock  on  that  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  the  8th  of  August,  the  English 
fire  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  ships 
drew  off  and  left  the  Armada  to  its 
fate. 

In  this  final  fight  the  number  of 
Spanish  ships  actually  engaged  was 
comparatively  small ;  most  of  them 
had  drifted,  not  unwillingly,  to  lee¬ 
ward,  and  did  not  try  to  beat  back,  if 
even  they  could  have  done  so  ;  but  the 
galleons  which  had  taken  part  in  the 
fight,  the  finest  in  the  Armada,  were 
at  the  end  of  the  day  simply  wrecks. 
Winter  wrote  that  from  his  ship  alone 
he  had  shot  500  cannon-balls.  When 
the  Duke  could  look  round  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  collect  his  ships,  he  found 
the  Sa,7i  Felipe  and  the  San  Mateo  to 
be  sinking. 

Pinnaces  were  sent  to  rescue  the 
crews,  but  brave  Pimentel  refused  to 
abandon  his  ship,  and  she  drifted  to 
destruction  on  to  the  shore.  The  crew 
of  the  San  Felipe  hustled  headlong  into 
a  boat  that  was  brought  alongside,  and 
General  de  Toledo  being  told  that  the 
latter  was  foundering,  leapt  with  some 
of  his  companions  back  to  the  galleon 
again.  “  Better,”  he  said,“  be  drowned 
in  my  own  ship,”  and  the  San  Felipe, 
too,  fell  off  to  the  sandbanks. 

All  through  the  dreadful  Monday 
night  the  broken  Armada  staggered  on 
under  a  heavy  northwesterly  gale,  drift¬ 
ing  nearer  and  ever  nearer  to  the  shoals 
that  meant  destruction,  and  as  the 
gray  morning  broke  over  the  angry 
sea,  the  curling  breakers  could  be  seen 
to  starboard  from  the  decks  of  many  of 
the  ships.  The  pilots  told  the  despair¬ 
ing  Duke  that  no  human  power  could 
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save  them  now,  and  that  every  ship 
was  doomed.  A  hasty  council  was 
called.  “  What  shall  1  do  ?”  said  the 
Duke.  “  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ?” 
“  Do  !  What  should  you  do  ?  Why, 
turn  and  fight  them  again  till  you  die,” 
cried  hot-blooded  Oquendo.  Recalde 
too  was  for  turning  and  fighting  the 
way  back  to  Calais.  “  But,”  said  an¬ 
other,  “  there  is  no  ammunition,  and 
this  is  no  time  for  bravado.”  Francisco 
de  Bobadilla,  brave  old  general  though 
he  was,  wailed  that  the  only  thing  left 
for  them  was  to  pray  to  God  for  rescue. 
Then  suddenly — they  said,  by  a  mira¬ 
cle— the  wind  shifted  to  the  southwest, 
and  gradually  the  Armada  drew  away 
from  the  threatened  destruction  of  the 
shoals. 

“  The  Armada  is  so  battered  and 
crippled,”  wrote  the  Duke  to  the  King, 
‘‘  that  I  considered  it  my  first  duty  to 
save  it  from  utter  destruction.”  So 
the  fatal  order  was  given  to  run  before 
the  wind  up  the  Xorth  Sea,  round 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  far  out  into  the 
North  Atlantic ;  and  then  to  set  a 
course  for  home.  Run  away  I  Mad 
with  grief  and  rage,  the  sailors  pro¬ 
tested  in  vain.  “  Rather,”  cried  they, 
“  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  turn  tail 
like  this.”  But  the  Duke  was  shut  up 
in  his  cabin,  deaf  and  blind  to  all  but 
his  fears.  Home  to  dry  land  and  safe¬ 
ty  ;  for  he  had  had  enough  fighting 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  he  would 
face  the  “  devilish  folk”  no  more. 

Bringing  his  barge  close  to  the  San 
Martin,  Oquendo  cursed  and  insulted 
the  King’s  High- Admiral  and  his  An- 
daluz  countrymen  who  were  disgracing 
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the  name  of  Spaniard.  “  Back  to  your 
tunny- pools  !  chicken-hearted  cravens 
that  ye  are,  for  ye  are  fit  for  naught 
else.”  ”  Body  of  God  !”  shouted  De 
Leyva,  the  second  in  command  ;  “  the 
King  has  given  us  a  leader  unfit  to  live 
on  land,  much  less  on  sea.”  And  so, 
one  after  the  other,  the  admirals  cursed 
their  chief,  and  with  tears  of  rage  and 
broken  hearts  turned  tail  to  the  foe 
and — ran  away.  The  Duke’s  orders 
were  that  the  ships  should  sail  north 
before  the  wind  to  the  heiglit  of  the 
Orkneys,  beat  far  out  to  the  west  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  then  set  a  course  for 
home.  Beyond  this  no  help,  no  coun¬ 
sel,  no  command,  could  be  got  from 
Medina  Sidonia.  In  his  abject  col¬ 
lapse  all  he  could  do  was  to  hang  a  cap¬ 
tain  whose  ship  had  accidentally  pre¬ 
ceded  him  in  the  flight 

The  awful  story  of  the  ultimate  fate 
of  half  of  the  great  Armada  must  be 
told  elsewhere.  The  appalling  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  plague  stricken,  famished 
men,  the  sudden  founderings  in  the 
wild  Atlantic,  the  wrecks  and  massacres 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  added  dire 
dramatic  completeness  to  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  But  with  them  or  without 
them  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same.  The  sceptre  of  the  sea  passed 
to  England  on  the  day  when  it  was 
proved  that  English  ships  were  stouter 
and  handier,  and  that  English  sailors 
and  gunners  were  hardier  and  more 
skilful  than  their  rivals.  The  hour 
that  this  ceases  to  be  the  case  Britan¬ 
nia’s  realm  passes  to  other  rulers.  God 
grant  that  the  hour  may  never  come  ! 
— Nineteenth  Century. 
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More  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
Addison,  in  his  delightful  “  Remarks 
on  Several  Parts  of  Italy,”  says  :  ”  At 
twelve  miles’  distance  from  Rimini 
stands  the  little  Republick  of  St.  Mari¬ 
no,  which  I  could  not  forbear  visiting, 
though  it  lyes  out  of  the  common  tour 
of  travellers,  and  has  excessively  bad 
ways  to  it,  because  I  know  of  no  body 
else  that  has  done  it.”  Like  Addison, 
we,  too,  could  not  forbear  visiting  the 


place,  though  for  doing  so  we  had  not 
the  same  reason. 

To  one  looking  landward  from  the 
coast  near  Rimini,  a  long  spur  of  the 
Apennines  bounds  the  landscape,  and 
the  eye  is  especially  attracted  to  the 
three  peaks  of  Monte  Titano,  on  which 
the  little  capital  of  San  Marino  is  built. 
Day  after  day  we  had  watched  those 
peaks,  sometimes  glowing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  light,  sometimes  thrown  into  dark 
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relief  at  sunset,  now  veiled  in  mist  or 
capped  with  thunder-clouds,  and  we 
formed  an  inward  determination  that 
the  Titan  Mount  should  not  always  be 
to  us  an  unknown  land.  In  the  dili¬ 
gence,  or  rather  wagonette,  covered 
with  a  linen  awning  and  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  good  horses,  we  set  forth  on  a 
bright  July  afternoon. 

After  leaving  Rimini,  passing  by  the 
ancient  fortress  of  the  Malatesta  fam¬ 
ily,  once  lords  of  Rimini,  the  road  for 
four  or  five  miles  was  level  and  some¬ 
what  monotonous,  passing  between  gar¬ 
dens  and  orchards,  white  clematis  and 
the  scarlet  flowers  of  the  pomegranate 
making  gay  the  hedges.  The  way  then 
gradually  becoming  steeper,  glimpses 
of  mountain  or  sea  presented  them¬ 
selves  across  corn-fields  or  trim  mul¬ 
berry  plantations,  becoming  more  and 
more  lovely  as  we  proceeded. 

“  Now  you  are  in  the  land  of  free¬ 
dom,”  said  a  fellow-traveller  as  we 
crossed  the  bridge  over  the  narrow 
stream  which  at  this  point  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
and  the  Republic.  At  the  village  of 
Serravalle,  in  the  commune  of  the  same 
name,  ended  our  first  stage.  From 
this  point  the  ascent  became  more 
rapid,  and  the  distant  scene  grew  wild¬ 
er,  as  one  Apennine  ridge  after  another 
came  into  view,  and  soon  the  Titan 
Mount  rose  before  us  in  all  its  majesty 
sheer  from  the  elevated  plateau  we  had 
now  reached. 

Outside  the  chief  of  the  two  gates  of 
the  city  we  next  drew  up,  for  no  vehi¬ 
cle,  except  perhaps  a  bullock-cart,  ever 
goes  up  the  steep,  narrow,  tortuous 
streets.  This  is  the  Porta  San  Fran¬ 
cesco,  so  called  from  the  neighboring 
Franciscan  church  and  convent.  It  is 
of  somewhat  imposing  proportions, 
and  bears  above  the  massive  archway 
the  word  “  Libertas,”  the  motto  of 
the  Republic.  The  second  gate,  that 
of  La  Ripa,  is  more  picturesque,  built 
as  it  is  of  huge  stones,  now  overgrown 
with  trailing  ivy  and  brambles,  and 
approached  from  below  by  a  narrow 
stony  way  scarcely  more  than  a  bridle¬ 
path. 

The  tall  stone  houses  of  the  Citti 
looked  gloomy  as  we  entered  the  dark 
winding  streets,  especially  as  we  had 
yet  to  begin  a  search  for  an  abiding- 


place.  Our  search  ended  in  a  house 
the  back  windows  of  which  command¬ 
ed  a  glorious  prospect  of  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  stretching  ridge  behind  ridge  like 
the  waves  of  a  stormy  ocean  suddenly 
petrified  ;  and  in  the  foreground,  wild 
rocks  hurled  in  confusion,  and  stony 
valleys,  among  which  the  Marignano 
wound  its  devious  course  toward  the 
sea.  Here  were  wild  fastnesses  and 
narrow  gorges,  which  might  indeed 
have  afforded  secure  refuge  to  San 
Marino  when,  having  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  he  was  compelled  to 
flee  from  the  Diocletian  persecutions. 
Tradition  says  that,  wandering  home¬ 
less  and  desolate  near  the  castle  of  Fe- 
licita,  a  rich  lady  of  the  district,  he 
was  mistaken  for  a  robber  by  her  two 
young  sons,  one  of  whom,  taking  aim 
at  the  saint,  was  suddenly  struck  with 
blindness.  His  brother,  then  raising 
his  bow  with  similar  intent,  likewise 
instantly  became  blind.  Their  moth¬ 
er,  concluding  from  this  catastrophe 
that  the  intruder  must  be  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  mortal,  implored 
him  to  have  pity  on  her  children  and 
restore  their  sight.  Her  request  was 
granted  ;  and  she,  in  gratitude,  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  wanderer  the  rugged 
Titan  Mount,  where  he  founded  the 
city  which  bears  his  name.  So  much 
for  the  legend. 

Alban  Butler,  in  The  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  says  :  “  Marino  was  by  trade  a 
mason,  who  worked  for  some  time  at 
the  building  of  the  walls  of  Rimini. 
But  God  having  made  known  his  holi¬ 
ness,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Gau- 
dentius.  Bishop  of  Brescia.  He  retired 
to  a  hut  he  had  constructed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  wood  at  Monte  Titano,  where 
he  lived  for  some  years  as  a  hermit, 
and  died  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.”  His  reputation  for  piety 
and  wisdom  attracted  many  followers, 
for  whom  he  made  laws  and  founded  a 
city  ;  “so  that” — again  to  quote  Addi¬ 
son — “  the  Commonwealth  of  Marino 
may  boast  at  least  of  a  nobler  original 
than  that  of  Rome,  the  one  having 
been  at  first  an  asylum  for  robbers  and 
murderers,  and  the  other  a  resort  of 
persons  eminent  for  their  piety  and  de¬ 
votion.” 

In  the  course  of  time  a  castle  was 
built  for  the  protection  of  the  infant 
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community  ;  and  it  is  the  proud  boast 
of  the  Sammarinesi  of  to-day  that  their 
stronghold  has  never  been  in  the  hands 
of  an  enemy.  In  the  stormy  times  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  Republic  seems  to  have  been  too 
inaccessible,  or  too  poor  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  to  attract  attention,  and  while 
rival  powers  were  contending  for  the 
mastery  in  the  rich  plains  below,  it 
quietly  maintained  its  position,  gain¬ 
ing  occasionally  small  accessions  of  ter¬ 
ritory. 

We  first  hear  of  its  coming  into  col¬ 
lision  with  the  Holy  See  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  when  a  Bishop  of 
Arezzo,  vicar  of  the  Pope,  sent  his 
agent  thither  to  collect  taxes.  The 
Sammarinesi  objecting  to  the  demand, 
and  refusing  to  receive  the  emissary, 
the  case  was  laid  before  a  tribunal  in 
Rimini,  w'hen  judgment  was  given  in 
their  favor.  The  vicar  accepting  the 
decision,  the  independence  of  San 
Marino  was  thus  virtually  recognized 
by  the  Papacy.  But  an  enemy  nearer 
home  threatened  the  freedom  of  the 
little  Republic.  The  growing  power 
and  greed  of  the  Malatesta  family,  the 
lords  of  Rimini,  imperilled  its  very  ex¬ 
istence.  Sigismund,  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  of  the  race,  ravaged  its  ter¬ 
ritory,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  its  peo¬ 
ple  into  a  contest  which  he  knew  would 
probably  be  fatal  to  them.  They  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Pope  Pius  II.,  who  espoused 
their  cause  because  of  Sigismund’s  sac¬ 
rilegious  attacks  on  the  Church.  With 
this  powerful  support,  the  struggle 
ended  favorably  for  the  Republic,  its 
territory  being  increased  and  its  inde¬ 
pendence  guaranteed  by  a  Papal  bull. 

When  Caesar  Borgia  carried  fire  and 
sword  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Romagna,  San  Marino  would 
probably  have  shared  the  common  fate 
but  for  the  opportune  downfall  of  the 
invader,  who  was  seized  and  imprisoned 
by  the  then  Pope  Julius  II. 

But  Papal  favor  was  not  always  to 
be  relied  on,  for  in  1543  Pope  Paul 
III.,  wishing  to  make  a  23resent  to  one 
of  his  nephews,  thought  that  San  Ma¬ 
rino  would  exactly  suit  his  purpose, 
and  sent  troops  to  take  it  by  surprise. 
With  this  intention  they  marched  from 
Rimini  on  the  evening  of  June  3,  hop¬ 
ing  to  reach  their  destination  under 
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cover  of  darkness.  But  as  they  were 
crossing  the  plain  a  terrible  snow-storm 
came  on,  completely  hiding  the  moun¬ 
tain  from  view  and  throwing  the  ranks 
into  confusion  ;  so  that  when  day  broke 
they  found  themselves  no  farther  than 
the  frontiers  of  the  Republic,  and,  un¬ 
willing  to  be  discovered,  they  beat  a 
piecipitate  retreat.  In  consequence  of 
this  deliverance,  the  4th  of  June  has 
ever  since  been  a  day  of  solemn  thanks¬ 
giving  at  San  ]\Iarino. 

Another  day  of  national  rejoicing  is 
February  5,  the  anniversary  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  second  attempt  to  bring  San 
Marino  under  the  rule  of  the  Papacy. 
Cardinal  Alberoni  had  been  sent  as 
legate  to  the  Romagna  by  Pojje  Clem¬ 
ent  XII.,  and,  by  bribery  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  had  won  over  some  faithless  Sam¬ 
marinesi  to  betray  their  country.  Hav¬ 
ing  installed  himself  in  the  city,  he 
summoned  all  the  officers  of  State  to 
meet  him  in  the  cathedral  for  the  i)ur- 
pose  of  swearing  allegiance  to  the  Pon¬ 
tifical  authority.  When  all  were  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  appointed  day,  a  sten¬ 
torian  voice  resounded  through  the 
echoing  aisles,  making  the  following 
declaration  :  “  I  have  sworn  fidelity  to 
the  Republic  of  San  Marino.  I  con¬ 
firm  this  oath.”  It  was  the  voice  of  a 
patriotic  old  Sammarinese,  Alfonso 
Giangi,  and  his  words  were  taken  up 
and  repeated  by  the  throng  of  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  who  shouted  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  :  “  Viva  Giangi  !  Viva  San  Ma¬ 
rino  !  Viva  la  Repubblica  !” 

The  cardinal,  fearing  for  his  life, 
made  good  his  escape  ;  and  Beluzzi,  a 
man  of  high  reputation,  was  sent  to 
Rome,  as  a  delegate  of  the  Republic, 
to  obtain  from  the  Pope  a  pledge  that 
there  should  be  no  further  encroach¬ 
ments  on  its  liberty.  The  Pope  dis¬ 
avowed  the  proceedings  of  the  cardinal, 
assuring  the  envoy  that,  so  far  from 
desiring  to  seize  the  Republic,  his  only 
wish  had  been  to  extend  to  it  his  fa¬ 
therly  protection.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  accordingly  signed,  February  5, 
1740. 

When  Napoleon,  fresh  from  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  Lodi  and  Areola,  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Pesaro,  some  miles  south  of 
Rimini,  he  sent  a  deputation  to  San 
Marino.  Ostensibly  upholding  every¬ 
where  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
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capacity  of  general  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public,  he  could  not  but  show  favor  to 
her  diminutive  sister,  and  accordingly, 
with  assurances  of  friendship,  he  made 
a  tempting  offer  of  an  increase  of  terri¬ 
tory  should  the  opportunity  present  it¬ 
self,  asking  the  citizens,  in  other  words, 
whether  there  was  any  vineyard  of  Na¬ 
both  on  which  they  had  set  their 
hearts.  But  the  little  state,  while 
gratefully  accepting  the  offered  friend¬ 
ship,  refused  the  gain,  preferring  to 
preserve  its  independence  with  poverty, 
and  merely  requested  that  its  com¬ 
merce  might  not  be  interfered  with. 
Napoleon,  astonished  at  this  disinter¬ 
ested  conduct,  wrote  a  letter  granting 
their  desire,  and  offering,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  Republic,  a  present  of 
four  field-pieces  and  one  thousand 
quintals  of  corn.  The  corn  was  duly 
received  ;  but  the  cannon  never  ar¬ 
rived.  Afterward,  when  Napoleon  was 
Emperor  and  the  map  of  Italy  was 
under  revision,  Marescalchi,  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  with  San  Marino.  “  Ma  foi  !” 
replied  the  Emperor,  laughing,  “  we 
must  preserve  it  as  a  specimen  of  a  Re¬ 
public.” 

In  later  years,  during  the  great 
struggle  for  Italian  unity.  Garibaldi 
with  a  few  of  his  followers  took  refuge 
on  the  Titan  Mount.  The  Austrians, 
who  then  occupied  Rimini,  threatened 
to  attack  the  place  unless  Garibaldi 
were  at  once  given  up.  To  this  the 
Sammarinesi  could  not  consent ;  but, 
unable  to  cope  with  the  force  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  they  stipulated  that  Garibaldi 
should  receive  a  passport  for  America, 
and  that  his  companions,  on  giving  up 
their  arms,  should  be  free  to  return  to 
their  homes.  This  was  accorded  ;  but 
Garibaldi,  mistrusting  Austrian  good 
faith,  escaped  by  night  to  the  little  port 
of  Casenatico,  where  he  embarked  in  a 
fishing-boat.  Those  of  his  followers 
who,  trusting  to  the  treaty,  went  to 
Rimini  were  seized  and  imprisoned.  A 
marble  bust  of  tl)e  hero  occupies  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  main  street. 

Since  these  stormy  times  and  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  San 
Marino  has  always  been  on  very  friend¬ 
ly  terms  with  the  Italian  government. 


and  has  shared  in  the  general  progress 
of  the  country. 

And  so,  for  fourteen  hundred  years, 
this  miniature  Republic  has  held  her 
own,  preserving  her  independence,  her 
laws,  and  institutions  intact,  the  gray 
walls  and  towers  of  her  little  metro¬ 
polis  still  presenting  a  firm  front  to 
the  mountain  storms,  and  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  rock  on  which 
they  stand.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
government  of  San  Marino  is  an  oli¬ 
garchy  rather  than  a  Republic.  It  is 
vested  in  two  Presidents,  or  Eeggenti, 
as  they  are  called,  who  hold  office  for 
six  months,  and  a  Chamber  of  sixty 
members  elected  for  life.  All  legisla¬ 
tive  powers  rest  with  this  Chamber, 
which  also  fills  up  all  vacancies  occur¬ 
ring  in  its  own  body.  There  is,  be¬ 
sides,  a  small  Council  of  twelve  mem¬ 
bers,  two  thirds  of  whom  retire  every 
year.  The  election  of  the  Reggenti 
takes  place  on  April  1st  and  October 
1st,  the  Chamber  selecting  six  candi¬ 
dates,  and  every  elector — that  is,  every 
citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-five — 
receiving  three  voting- papers,  each 
containing  the  names  of  two  candi¬ 
dates.  These  papers  are  dropped  into 
an  urn  behind  the  high  altar  in  the 
cathedral  to  the  solemn  chanting  of 
the  Te  Deum  ;  and  one  of  them  having 
been  extracted  by  a  child,  the  names 
thereon  written  are  proclaimed  by  the 
priest  to  the  people  as  those  of  their 
duly  elected  Reggenti.  The  religious 
ceremony  over,  the  new  Reggenti  go  in 
state  to  the  Council  Hall,  where  they 
take  the  oaths  and  receive  the  seals  of 
the  State  and  the  keys  of  the  city. 
Any  man  refusing  this  office  when  duly 
elected  forfeits  all  civil  rights. 

With  certain  exceptions,  every  man 
serves  in  the  army,  which  consists  in 
all  of  about  twelve  hundred  men  ;  and 
there  is,  besides,  a  body  of  gendarmes, 
who,  as  well  as  the  magistrates,  are  all 
drawn  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Republic,  so  that  they  may  have  no 
personal  relations  to  hinder  the  im¬ 
partial  fulfilment  of  their  duties. 

All  Italian  money  is  current  in  San 
Marino,  which,  however,  has  a  copper 
coinage  of  its  own  bearing  the  heraldic 
device  of  the  Republic — namely,  “  Tre 
monti,  tre  torre,  tre  penne”  (Three 
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peaks,  throe  towers,  and  three  pen¬ 
nons).  It  also  has  its  own  postage 
stamps,  some  of  which  bear  the  same 
device  as  the  coinage  ;  others,  the  head 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  copied  from  a 
statue  of  the  Republic  which  stands  in 
the  chief  square  of  the  city.  There  is 
no  national  debt ;  the  taxation  is  very 
light ;  and  the  revenue  is  always  found 
suSicieut  for  the  expenses.  The  ex¬ 
ports  are  cattle,  tobacco,  oil,  cheese, 
and  other  agricultural  products,  and 
silk  culture  is  carried  on  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  level  districts.  The  wine 
of  San  Marino  has  also  long  been 
noted. 

Of  the  three  towers,  each  surmount¬ 
ed  by  a  pennon  of  iron,  which  crown 
the  three  peaks  of  Monte  Titano,  that 
of  La  Rocca  forms  part  of  a  fortress 
built  in  1411,  and  now  used  as  a  pris¬ 
on  ;  but,  happily,  crime  is  rare,  and 
consequently  prisoners  few.  The  top 
of  the  tower  commands  a  magnificent 
view. 

A  steep  stony  pathway  cut  in  the 
mountain-side  leads  down  from  the 
fortress  to  the  plateau  where  stands 
the  cathedral,  occupying  the  site  of  an 
older  church,  and  built  on  the  model 
of  the  Madeleine  in  Paris.  Over  its 
handsome  portico  is  the  legend,  “  Divo 
Marino  Patrono  et  Libertatis  Auctori 
Sen.  P.Q. and  a  white  marble  statue 
of  the  saint,  the  work  of  Taddolini  of 
Bologna,  a  pupil  of  Canova,  stands  in 
the  choir.  lie  is  represented  in  dea¬ 
con’s  robes,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
scroll  which  bears  the  arms  and  motto 
of  the  Republic.  On  a  still  lower  level 
is  the  principal  square  of  the  town. 
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another  rock-terrace,  one  side  open  to 
the  magnificent  mountain  country ; 
while  the  other  three  are  occupied  by 
the  chief  public  buildings,  one  of 
which— the  new  Council  Hall — is  a 
handsome  building,  with  a  lofty  tower 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Pa¬ 
lazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence.  In  the 
middle  of  the  square  is  a  public  well, 
supplied  from  an  immense  subterranean 
reservoir,  and  surmounted  by  a  beauti¬ 
ful  statue  of  the  Republic,  bearing  the 
motto  “  Libertas.”  It  was  the  gift  of 
a  German  lady  who  had  made  San 
Marino  her  home,  and  who  was  en¬ 
nobled  by  the  State,  receiving  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Aquaviva. 

The  Republic  provides  carefully  for 
education ;  there  are  elementary 
schools,  and  even  a  university,  whose 
degrees  are  recognized  throughout 
Italy.  There  is  a  public  library,  and 
an  Art  Gallery  and  Museum  are  in 
process  of  formation.  Medical  advice 
can  be  had  by  all  the  citizens  free  of 
expense,  as  the  government  pays  the 
physicians.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
till  quite  lately  the  Sammarinesi  have 
had  no  cemetery,  and  their  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  was,  to  say  the 
least,  extraordinary.  Except  the  few 
who  were  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the 
churches,  all  were  laid  in  stone  recepta¬ 
cles  in  the  walls  between  the  exterior 
columns  of  the  cathedral.  After  a 
term  of  years  these  were  opened  to 
make  room  for  other  inmates,  the 
bones  taken  out,  burnt  on  the  hillside, 
and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds  of 
heaven. — Chambers's  Journal. 
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It  was  soon  after  moonrise  on  the 
eve  of  full  moon,  the  2d  of  October,  a 
year  ago,  when  in  crossing  the  bridge 
over  Elrick*  burn  there  appeared  to 
me  the  strangest,  weirdest  illumination 
upon  the  old  stone  parapet  on  either 
side.  Opposing  lights  were  cast  from 
the  great  gold  harvest  moon  and  from 


*  Elrick — field  of  the  fairies. 


the  green  glow  of  a  frosty  west.  Nei¬ 
ther  light  did  seem  to  gain  the  mastery, 
for  both  alike  threw  shadows  on  the 
walls.  On  the  right  hand  burned  the 
moon’s  light,  warm  as  the  reflex  of 
some  dying  conflagration,  while  cold 
and  crystal-pure  as  beryl  itself  shone 
the  western  sky  upon  the  left.  Past 
the  bridge  the  road  lay  between  lines 
of  slender  ash-trees  casting  half-trans- 
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parent  shades.  Did  ever  any  one  be¬ 
fore,  I  wondered,  walk  thus  between 
two  shadows,  shadowing  him  right  and 
left  ?  Better  so  than  none,  for  that  is 
no  good  sign.  Long  ago  it  was  said, 
by  the  country-folk,  of  at  least  one 
man  of  evil  repute  among  lairds  of  his 
day,  that  “  neither  on  moonlichty 
nichts  nor  in  broad  day  had  he  ever  a 
shadow  to  him.” 

As  I  stood  still  for  a  moment  consid¬ 
ering  the  curious  effect,  I  thought  a 
third  silently,  slowly  went  by.  It  might 
have  been  a  mere  momentary  illusion, 
though  certainly  I  saw  a  shadow  pass. 
There  was  just  a  little  shock  of  sur¬ 
prise,  nothing  more  ;  for  who  can  tell 
what  strange  things  may  not  happen 
on  such  an  evening  in  the  North  ?  It 
is  likely  that  on  no  other  evening,  in 
any  other  month  of  the  year,  would 
moon  and  sky  combine  to  make  one 
feel  linked  with  the  outland  race  of 
them  who,  as  a  poet  told,  dwell  “  east 
of  the  sun  and  west  of  the  moon,” 
wherever  that  fair  land  of  dreams  may 
be. 

Along  these  lonesome  country  roads, 
when  laborers  have  gone  home  and 
lights  begin  to  stream  from  windows 
on  the  hillsides  far  apart,  few  might  be 
the  belated  wayfarers  who  marked  the 
grossing  shadows  by  the  light  of  the 
harvest  moon.  When  summer  is  past 
and  happy  daylight  walks  are  -done, 
there  comes  the  joy  of  the  moon,  with 
her  mysterious  charm.  When  the  Em¬ 
press  of  the  Night  rules  in  splendor, 
flooding  the  earth  with  seas  of  silver 
broken  by  blots  of  ebon  blackness,  they 
need  not  be  all  so-called  lunatics  who 
respond  with  a  kind  of  exaltation  to 
the  strong  influences  of  her  reign. 
But  when  she  floats  a  crescent  bark, 
serene  in  the  soft  atmosphere  of  an  au¬ 
tumn  evening,  then  is  her  sway  hushed 
and  gentle — ^divine  with  thoughts  that 
are  not  of  earth.  Whether  by  sunlight 
or  by  moonshine,  long  hours  of  soli¬ 
tary  walks  inland  of  this  northeast 
coast  of  Aberdeenshire  are  to  be  count¬ 
ed  among  the  purest  of  life’s  common 
pleasures.  Then  is  the  time  for 
dreams.  Then  are  composed  essays 
and  poems — every  one  of  them  perhaps 
to  fade  away,  unwritten  and  forgot. 
Then  are  there  pictures  painted  which 
never  know  paint  or  canvas.  Then 


also  is  it  that  a  subject — for  pen  or  pen¬ 
cil — first  forms  itself  in  the  mind,  and 
in  many  a  happy  walk  is  pursued  until 
“  the  idea  shines.”  And  when  this  is 
thus,  we  confess  the  hours  not  idly 
spent.  Yet  how  deeply  soever  the 
mind  may  be  at  work,  the  eye  sees  and 
takes  in  with  delight  details  of  rocks 
and  grass  and  wild-flower,  each  varied 
outline  of  trees  or  fields,  of  hilltop  and 
of  cloud.  Wild  woods  and  mountains 
and  river-sides  may  be  more  full  of  ro¬ 
mantic  beauty,  yet,  for  everyday  wear, 
these  familiar  roads  with  their  old 
stone  dikes  are  best.  There  are  the 
roadside  flowers  and  herbs,  changing 
ever  with  the  changeful  months  ;  the 
purple  distance  of  wooded  heights  : 
with  the  field  life,  and  birds — and  the 
human  interest,  which  last  never  can 
be  least. 

This  Elrick  countryside  is  very  old 
— a  truism  that  only  means  old  cot¬ 
tages,  old  landmarks,  old  stones.  There 
is  a  hilly  road  from  which  the  prospect 
on  a  sunny  late  September  morning  is 
as  beautiful  as  the  breeze  that  blows 
over  it  is  bright  and  health-giving.  It 
is  the  very  picture  of  prosperity.  Amid 
the  upland  corn  and  pasture  are  scat¬ 
tered  clumps  of  trees  and  islands  of 
white  farmsteads.  Around  each  farm 
lies  its  little  enclosed  bit  of  garden  and 
a  laborer’s  cottage  or  two,  and  the 
shadow  of  them  aslant  upon  the  hill. 
A  black  heap  under  every  farm  gable 
and  beside  every  cot  is  the  winter  hoard 
of  peat.  Later  in  the  month  dark 
loads  creep  all  day  along  the  winding 
far-seen  roads.  It  is  the  season  for 
“  leading”  peats.  Pasturing  in  the 
fields  beside  the  cattle  are  flocks  of 
white  sea-mew.  The  birds  rise  and 
settle  and  rise  again  in  a  perpetual 
twinkle  of  white  wings.  The  weather 
is  so  fine  that  “  stookey  Sunday”  must 
be  near.  On  stookey  Sunday  the  corn- 
stooks  stand  in  ordered  ranks  every¬ 
where  up  and  down  the  wide  deserted 
lands.  The  last  of  the  harvest  (“  cly- 
ack”  they  still  call  the  last  sheaf,  some¬ 
times)  has  been  cut  by  the  youngest 
lass  in  the  field,  and  only  tarries  for 
the  “leading,”  or  carrying,  as  they 
would  say  in  England.  There  is  a 
deeper  quiet  in  the  air  than  even  on 
any  ordinary  Sabbath  day,  by  contrast 
with  the  busy  jollity  of  last  week’s  end. 
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The  very  silence  speaks,  while  the  Bi¬ 
ble  word  keeps  running  in  our  mind — 
the  word  which  said,  “  and  the  land 
had  rest.”  The  sheaves  will  stand  as 
they  are,  all  a  row  up  and  down  the 
fields  day  and  night,  for  long.  They 
have  to  await  fulfilment  of  “  the  flail- 
er’s  prayer” — the  welcome  shower  that 
makes  the  threshing  easy.  An  old 
rhyme  formerly  in  use  was  written 
down  nineteen  years  ago  from  the  lips 
of  an  old  ploughman  crooning  by  the 
farm-kitchen  fire — 

“  Trembling  strae  maks  trottin’  owsen  ;* 

Trottin’  owsen  maks  red  Ian’  banks  ; 

Red  ian’  banks  maks  a  tliin  corn-yaird  ; 

A  thin  corn-yaird  maks  a  hungry  fairmer  !” 

That  is  true  Doric  ;  but,  whether  in 
rhyme  or  prose,  “  the  Sailer’s  prayer” 
is  now  but  an  empty  sound,  for  the 
big  deafening  threshing-machine  needs 
none  of  it.  Yet,  rain  or  shine,  the 
stooks  will  bide  a  wee,  and  hold  the 
field.  If  to-day  were  Sabbath,  the  sea¬ 
birds  would  be  away.  Birds,  etc.,  as 
we  all  know,  have  their  own  ways  of 
spending  it.  On  Sundays  gulls  are 
not  seen  inland.  Kooks  choose  it  for 
the  first  day  of  nest-building  in  the 
spring.  Caged  doves  almost  invariably 
lay  an  egg  on  Sunday.  The  heron 
alights  by  the  burn  near  the  house  for 
an  hour’s  quiet  fishing  while  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  at  kirk.  Salmon  get  up  the 
river  unscared  by  mills,  and  bees  are 
said  not  to  swarm. 

The  aspect  of  a  certain  quiet  full 
prosperity,  so  characteristic  of  this  part 
of  Scotland,  is  no  mere  idle  show. 
The  black  peat  neatly  stacked  at  the 
gable  end  of  the  poorest  dwelling,  alone 
might  mark  the  difference,  New 
slated  houses  are  many,  but  there  still 
remain  dotted  about  near  the  roads  or 
on  the  hillsides  old  low-roofed  dreary 
little  dwellings  of  the  poor  (poor,  al¬ 
most  without  poverty!),  the  same  as 
were  in  existence  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  more.  The  old  thatch  grows  deep- 
green  crops  of  moss  ;  the  wooden  lum 
is  swathed  round  in  hay-ropes  ;  the 
doorway  is  only  just  high  enough,  or 
barely,  for  a  man  to  walk  in  without 
knocking  his  head ;  little  deep-set 
windows  not  made  to  open,  with  one 
like  an  after-thought  worked  in  the 
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wall  beside  the  ingle-neuk.  Some¬ 
times  huge  boulders,  built  in  as  corner¬ 
stones,  give  a  sense  of  solidness  and 
security.  How  well  the  color-tone  of 
roof  and  walls  blends  with  the  coloring 
of  all  the  land  around  !  Dreary  little 
northland  cottages  !  how  pleasant  is 
their  look  of  homely  comfort,  how  en¬ 
gaging  their  bit  of  bright  garden,  and 
how  seldom  would  it  gain  a  prize  for 
tidiness  !  Sweet  simple  fiowers,  such 
as  are  sown  in  spring,  grow  there,  with 
a  patch  or  two  of  so-called  English  iris 
and  blue  monk’s-hood,  all  blooming  as 
they  never  bloom  in  milder  regions. 
If  a  few  tall  splendors  of  crimson 
sword-lily  perchance  aspire  above  the 
humbler  flowers,  they  are  guilty  of  giv¬ 
ing  no  shock  of  incongruousness,  as 
would  a  scarlet  geranium  or  yellow 
calceolaria,  or  any  other  flowering  for¬ 
eigners.  Deep-rooted  in  Scotland,  in 
the  hearts  of  her  people  is  their  love 
for  gardens.  It  is  a  love  born  with 
their  birth,  and  it  forsakes  them  never. 
Even  the  children  play  at  gardening, 
and  make  small  pleasure-plots  by  the 
road,  in  rough  waste-grounds,  or  in 
corners  of  the  crofts.  One  such  minia¬ 
ture  garden  I  pass  in  walks  along  the 
Elrick  roads.  It  is  the  joint  property 
of  a  family  of  four  children.  The  lit¬ 
tle  space  is  carefully  fenced  round,  and 
laid  out  in  walks  and  flower-beds.  Two 
tiny  wooden  ^ates,  fastened  with  a 
loop  of  old  string,  admit— or  keep  out 
—  the  brownies,  the  only  people  who 
might  be  supposed  to  wish  to  trespass 
there,  or  sit  under  the  shade  of  a  tall 
tree  of  spiced  southernwood  in  the 
midst !  A  fairy  path  leads  to  a  thicket 
of  spotted  pulmonaria  ;  and  in  a  sunny 
corner  are  the  strawberry  beds,  where 
is  room  for  just  one  large  strawberry 
root.  Sometimes  I  have  known  the 
children  make  their  “  brownie”  gar¬ 
dens  among  the  foundation-stones  of 
some  poor  ruined  cot ;  and  there  I 
have  seen  a  fairy  farmyard  too,  with 
little  corn-stacks  of  wild  grasses  thatch¬ 
ed  with  rush. 

Bound  up  together  with  this  native 
love  for  flowers  and  gardens  is  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  vivid  imagination.  It  dies 
down  as  the  years  increase,  but  in  the 
bairnie’s  breast,  as  a  rule,  it  glows  and 
burns.  With  flame  more  faint  per¬ 
haps,  imagination  does  also  not  seldom 
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illuminate  the  daily  life  of  cottage  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  tamer  South.  In  Berk¬ 
shire  field- paths,  for  instance,  one  may 
often  come  unawares  upon  little  altars 
piled  within  recesses  of  big  tree-roots, 
decked  out  in  freshly  gathered  fiower- 
heads.  It  is  the  children  who  build 
these  high  places,  and  make  their  little 
olferings  there  of  red  clovers  or  butter¬ 
cups  or  blue  veronica.  A  tiny  survival 
it  may  be  of  Mariolatry,  or  perchance 
of  some  remoter  pagan  age.  The  rem¬ 
nants  of  that  ruin  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gallow  Hill  (where  I  found  the  little 
fairy  farm  and  flower-garden)  wear  a 
dreary  aspect,  more  desolate  even  than 
those  frequent  ruins  of  desolated  homes 
—just  two  gaunt  roofless  gables — that 
are  seen  afar  in  distant  fields  from  the 
windows  of  some  passing  train.  There 
remains  only  a  heap  of  big  foundation- 
stones  smothered  in  weeds  and  thistles. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the 
Gallow  Hill,  or  the  meaning  of  its 
gruesome  name.  Straight  up  the  steep 
brae  leads  the  path  to  the  spot  where 
it  is  said  the  gallows  stood.  All  who 
came  and  went  through  that  cottage 
door  must  have  seen  it.  P'rom  the 
peep-hole  window  by  the  hearth  it 
would  be  forever  in  sight.  One  can 
fancy  how,  as  years  went  on,  the  little 
home  would  become  distasteful  to  the 
dwellers  in  it,  and  it  was  at  last  de¬ 
serted  and  pulled  down.  The  hillside 
grass  is  fine  and  short,  and  thick  with 
flowers.  The  track  climbs  through  a 
plantation  of  young  spruce  and  be¬ 
tween  the  hoary  boles  of  a  few  ancient 
beeches,  and  then,  the  summit  reached, 
one  may  rest  upon  the  heather,  all  in¬ 
terwoven  with  blaeberry  and  thyme, 
and  dream  away  a  sunny  August  hour. 
All  around,  above,  below,  reigns  pro- 
foundest  silence.  No  living  creatures 
can  be  seen  save  the  feeding  cattle  and 
white  sea-gulls,  down  in  the  low-lying 
pasture-lands.  A  wide  landscape 
fraught  with  the  stillness  of  deep  peace 
spreads  away  and  away  to  the  far  hori¬ 
zon-line  of  lilac  hills.  The  sun  shines 
sweetly  on  near  farms  and  woods.  On 
such  a  day,  it  might  well  have  been, 
took  place  the  last  tragedy  connected 
with  the  gibbet  when  it  stood  there, 
reared  up  on  the  hill-crest  where  we 
now  take  our  ease,  resting  among  the 
honey  scented  heath-bells.  From,  the 


highroad  a  mile  away,  and  from  every 
path  and  every  house  within  sight,  the 
awful  Thing  could  be  seen,  silhouetted 
black  against  the  sun-bright  sky.  The 
half-forgotten  tales  that  with  difficulty 
may  be  extracted  still  from  the  coun¬ 
try-folk  round  about  are  of  the  vaguest. 
Whatever  happened  here  must  have 
been  at  least  150  years  ago.  The  par¬ 
ish  archives — a  part  of  which  perished 
by  fire — are  silent  upon  the  subject. 
Some  say  this  was  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion  for  the  whole  of  New  Machar ; 
others,  that  here  stood  the  gallows-tree 
of  the  lairds  of  Elrick,  in  the  ugly  old 
times  when  the  lairds,  or  barons,  “  had 
power  of  pit  and  gallows.”  No  deep 
loch — like  the  loch  of  Spynie— being 
near  at  hand,  the  maintenance  of  a 
gallows  was  of  course  a  necessary  ex¬ 
pense  !  “  The  oldest  inhabitant”  tells 

a  tradition  of  his  boyhood.  Two  herd- 
boys  posted  on  the  hill  to  watch  the 
cattle  (the  land  was  not  in  thooe  days 
enclosed)  were  playing  together,  and 
one  hung  up  the  other  in  sport  upon  a 
tree.  Returning  in  an  hour,  the  lad 
was  dead  as  he  hung.  Then  the  boy 
suffered  death  himself,  on  the  gibbet 
set  up  for  him  alone.  Yet  another  and 
more  ghastly  tradition  lingers,  and 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  first  idea, 
of  a  place  of  public  execution.  They 
say  that  one  hot  summer  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  ripened  berries  had  to  be 
left  to  hang  ungathered  on  the  bushes 
in  cottage-gardens  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  Gallow  Hill.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  truth  of  all  that  is 
said  to  have  happened  here  in  those 
far  days,  time  has  since  so  wrought  as 
to  mellow  into  wild  loveliness  the  once 
drear  aspect  of  the  hill  of  doom.  VVe 
only  know  it  now  as  a  flowery  brae 
from  whose  summit  is  seen  the  pretti¬ 
est  home-view  in  all  the  countryside. 
Children  love  to  play  there  ;  and  thither 
will  many  a  lover  and  his  lass  stroll  out 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  They  never 
trouble  about  the  old  grim  past !  while 
I,  who  forget  it  never,  often  turn  my 
steps  that  way  in  fond  iteration.  A 
part  of  the  attraction  simply  means,  it 
must  be  owned,  that  after  a  long  walk 
southward,  to  return  round  by  the 
Gallow  Brae  is  usually  the  nearest  way 
home. 

Across  the  moss — rich  in  June  and 
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July  with  goldeu  sedge  and  bog-butter- 
cup,  or  white  with  dowuy  tufts  of  pus¬ 
sies  (cotton-grass) — the  uncertain  track 
is  lost — at  times  a  little  unaccountably 
— in  a  great  voiceless  pine-wood.  It 
may  be  found  again  on  the  margin  of 
a  little  lonely  loch,  whence  it  leads 
back  through  the  pines,  out  into  the 
cheerful  roads.  The  Great  Wood  (so 
named  by  none  except  myself  !)  is  not 
really  very  large,  only  its  extent  is 
greater  than  some  other  neighboring 
woods.  The  charm  of  it  is  ideal. 
Even  in  autumn  it  is  all  suffused  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  firs.  The  tall 
trees  stand  apart,  and  give  breathing- 
room  for  every  kind  of  wood  wild- 
flower  to  push  up  and  thrive,  through 
the  brown  carpet  of  fallen  fir-needles. 
Patches  of  purple  heather,  with  inter¬ 
vals  of  rosy  ling,  mix  with  the  bright 
emerald  of  wood-sorrel.  Hosts  of 
small  scabious  toss  light  balls  of  lilac 
wool  in  all  the  more  open  greener 
spaces,  above  a  network  of  creeping 
tormentilla.  Ferns  there  are  in  pro- 
fusest,  daintiest  variety,  half-hiding 
scarcer  crowberry  with  dark  polished 
foliage.  Thinly  scattered  through  all 
the  outer  fringes  of  the  wood — luxuri¬ 
antly  crowding  the  deeper,  cooler 
shades — the  eye  is  conscious  of  pale- 
brown  triplet  leaves  on  delicate  inch- 
long  stalks.  It  is  wintergreen  {Trien- 
talis  europmd),  pride  of  the  northern 
woods.  Why  our  English  name  is  win¬ 
tergreen  were  hard  to  tell.  When  in 
June  their  prime  was  done,  the  little 
white  flowers  loosed  hold  and  fell  away 
— not  petal  by  petal,  but  whole,  like 
scattered  snow  stars.  Then,  along 
with  fresh  green  summer,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  leaves  and  stalks  decayed, 
until  all  the  plant  seemed  dipped  in  a 
brown  autumnal  dye.  By  and  by  each 
sombre-colored  triple  leaf  upheld  a 
pearly  seed  or  two.  Often  in  warm 
September  days  has  this  white  seed  de¬ 
ceived  unwary  strangers,  who,  forget¬ 
ting  how  the  "flowery  time  is  long  past, 
think  to  find  fresh  blooms  upon  the 
wintergreen.  Soon  these  brown  re¬ 
liquiae  with  their  pearls  shall  perish 
and  burn  away  into  oblivion — small 
mimic  flames  of  crimson. 

Signs  of  some  small  arboreous  life 
are  not  wanting  in  the  wood.  The 
ground  is  littered  with  short  ends  and 
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tassels  of  fir-twigs  nipt  off  from  upper 
branches.  Squirrels  mostly  are  accused 
of  the  mischief  (mischief  far  more 
likely  to  be  the  work  of  the  insidious 
pine- beetle).  A  surer  token  of  the 
unseen  active  presence  somewhere  of 
these  little  sportive  beings  is,  that  every 
red  “  tode-stol”  has  been  skinned  on  the 
very  first  day  of  its  appearing.  In  the 
brisk  clear  atmosphere  of  the  fir-wood 
no  such  unwelcome  guest  as  a  “  corpse 
candle,”  so  called,  will  ever  peer  in 
among  the  throngs  of  fine  tawny  agarics 
springing  up  from  under  tawny  fir¬ 
needles.  These,  with  shy  violet  ones 
that  enliven  sometimes  the  moist  dead 
leaves  lying  underneath  isolated  beech, 
seem  to  escape  attention  from  the 
squirrels.  They  are  never  peeled  us 
are  the  scarlet  and  orange.  Do  the 
little  rascal  “  shadow-tails”  taste  a 
sugary  flavor  in  the  fine  color  ?  They 
hide  away  so  cleverly  that  rarely  does 
the  whisk  of  a  tail  of  one  betray  it. 
Later  in  autumn  they  become  more 
fearless,  and  are  bold  enough  to  chatter 
and  scold,  at  hide-and-seek  among  the 
branches.  Then  is  the  time  to  scatter 
nuts  and  almonds  for  them  on  the  lawn 
close  under  our  windows,  and  look  for 
repayment  in  watching  the  delicious 
grace  of  their  gambolling.  The  shad¬ 
ow-tails  will  dance  about  the  lawn  light 
as  withered  leaves — with  frugal  fore¬ 
thought,  in  contrast  to  their  usual 
frivolity — sowing  the  turf  with  every 
nut  they  do  not  crack  and  eat.  Could 
one  but  be  a  St.  Francis  and  attain  the 
gift  of  charming  wild  creatures  of  the 
woods  !  There  are  those  at  whose  call 
a  squirrel  will  climb  down  from  some 
high  branch  and  take  a  nut  from  the, 
hand,  or  perch  inconveniently  on  the 
book  in  their  lap  if  they  happen  to  be 
reading  under  a  tree.  There  is  a  lady 
I  know,  one  who  draws  to  her  all  living 
creatures.  She  was  visited  last  week 
by  a  fine  hedgehog,  on  the  morning  of 
her  eighty-fifth  birthday.  When  she 
opened  the  garden  door,  there  sat 
Prickles  waiting  on  the  door-mat.  He 
was  regaled  with  milk,  and  next  morn¬ 
ing  came  again  for  more,  bringing  a 
pair  of  young  ones  with  him.  Sucli 
examples,  however,  of  the  power  we 
covet  are  rare.  While  at  play  with  the 
shadow-tails,  dare  it  be  whispered  how 
the  only  bit  of  a  sermon  lever  remem- 
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bered  much  of  afterward,  occurred  in 
one  (preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Ox¬ 
ford)  at  the  service  of  completion  of  a 
village  church-tower  in  Bucks.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  old  towers  as  landmarks, 
the  sermon  went  on  to  describe  that 
particular  district  of  Mercia  as  it  was 
in  the  olden  days.  “  For  forty  miles 
in  a  straight  line,”  the  Bishop  said, 
“  a  squirrel  might  leap  from  tree  to 
tree.”  A  suggestive  enough  sketch 
this,  of  the  country  Milton  knew  and 
loved,  with  its  small  old  villages  set  in 
the  midst  of  forest- land. 

Other,  lesser  forms  of  life  abound  in 
late  summer  days  in  this  woody  wild. 
There  is  a  curious  semblance  of  a  trans¬ 
migration  into  winged  life,  in  the  hosts 
of  new-born,  yellowish,  filmy  moths 
fluttering  just  above  the  yellow  with¬ 
ered  grasses  !  Tney  have  just  escaped 
from  silky  cells  where  in  their  chrysalis 
state  they  lie  ;  and  until  they  rise  and 
fly,  one  would  scarce  guess  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  living  leaves,  these  faded 
moths,  so  exactly  are  moth  and  dry 
grass  matched  in  color,  to  a  shade. 
Should  the  spinning  of  cocoons  not  yet 
have  begun,  and  the  hour  for  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  world  not  come,  the 
eye  may  chance  upon  some  lovely  cater¬ 
pillar  fattening  on  the  heather.  Na¬ 
ture  truly  gives  rein  to  fancy  of  a  mar¬ 
vellous  order  in  her  decorations  of 
some  of  these  among  the  lowliest  of  her 
creatures.  Nature’s  consummate  taste 
and  infinite  variety  are  here  displayed 
in  endless  combinations  of  both  form 
and  tint.  A  favorite  type — one  sees  it 
everywhere — is  done  with  ornamental 
side-stripes  of  electric  blue  and  black 
velvet  cross-bands,  set  off  with  a  head 
decoration  of  black  peacock’s  crests 
and  tufts  of  spun  silver  all  along  the 
back.  Not  one  in  ten  thousand  of 
these  art  masterpieces  in  miniature  is 
like  to  be  seen  of  men.  But  to  the 
serene  grandeur  of  the  mind  of  Na¬ 
ture,  what  matter?  The  heather  in 
the  shaded  woods  is  not  broad  or  deep 
enough  to  sustain  with  safety  a  cater¬ 
pillar  so  grand  as  one  we  once  met  on 
a  grouse-moor  over  the  hill,  within 
sound  of  the  sea.  The  girth  of  it  was 
huge,  and  in  length  it  measured  nigh 
four  inches.  The  green  of  it  matched 
the  heather  leaf  on  which  it  fed,  and 
it  bore  on  each  segment  tiny  raised  ro- 
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settes  in  pink,  set  on  rings  of  black 
velvet,  closely  imitating  the  pink  heath- 
buds.  The  copy  was  so  true  that  liv¬ 
ing  creature  and  flowering  spray  were 
one  in  appearance.  This  black  velvet, 
so  much  used  for  insect  patterns  of  all 
varieties,  may  possibly  be  meant  to 
represent  an  effect  of  shadow  or  of 
empty  space,  behind  or  under  the 
mimicry  in  the  pattern,  whatever  it 
may  be.  Another  beauty,  a  good-sized 
hairy  caterpillar,  who  has  a  habit  of 
crossing  the  path,  is  clothed  in  sleek 
chestnut  fur,  with  the  customary  trim¬ 
mings  of  black  velvet.  He  is  a  fine 
fellow  in  his  way,  feeding  on  and  on 
till  the  end  of  autumn  ;  so  the  warm 
fur  coat  must  be  comfortable.  There 
are  no  bright  pigments  in  reserve  for 
the  painting  of  the  imago’s  wings,  at 
least  of  these  species.  When  the  per¬ 
fect  moth  comes  forth  it  is  dark  night. 
In  the  dark  they  take  their  pleasure, 
and  dark  colors  suit  well  the  brown 
heathlands  where  they  play. 

On  dry  autumnal  afternoons,  though 
sundown  be  near  at  hand,  there  seems 
no  need  to  hurry  homeward.  It  is  so 
sweet  to  sit  down  a  while,  cushioned 
among  blaeberry  and  ferns,  and  let 
Time’s  steps  steal  past  uncounted  ! 
The  stillness  is  profound — like  the  still 
silence  in  a  dream  ;  for  now  the  “  squir¬ 
rel’s  granary  is  full,  and  no  birds  sing.” 
Between  the  red  pine-stems  a  level  ray 
strikes  along  the  glistening  pathway 
netted  over  with  gossamer,  weaving  a 
silvery  weft  which  stretches  endlessly 
afar,  till  lost  at  last  in  the  golden  sun- 
mist.  The  way  home  takes  us  by  the 
edges  of  the  little  loch.  Since  this 
time  last  year  how  spoilt  it  is  !  The 
great  December  gale  flung  down  iis 
tallest  pines  along  the  right  bank. 
Down  into  the  water  they  fell,  and 
there  ever  after  they  are  likely  to  lie 
neglected  and  decaying — for  it  is  worth 
no  one’s  while  to  remove  them.  All 
the  repose  of  the  tiny  lakelet  with  its 
clear  reflections  has  vanished.  The 
pretty  water-looking-glass  is  shattered, 
without  a  hope  of  mending.  Earlier 
in  the  summer  we  might  have  forgot¬ 
ten  all  this  ruin,  in  the  pleasure  of 
watching  the  dragon-flies  on  the  reedy 
margin.  Strong,  swift,  hungry  hunt¬ 
ers  !  arrayed  in  lucid  tinsel,  coursing 
up  and  down  in  the  glory  of  the  latest 
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snn-glance.  Myriads  of  ephemerae  there 
are,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  monot¬ 
onous  enjoyment.  There  is  a  kind  of 
pathos  about  them  as  they  rise  and  fall 
by  the  million  in  rhythmic  dance  above 
tlie  water,  to  the  tune  of  “  a  short  life 
and  a  merry  one”  !  Two  hours  is  the 
longest  allotted  to  any  one  of  them — 
cut  short  to  a  few  minutes  by  many  a 
greedy  trout.  This  is  how  an  observ¬ 
ant  parish  minister  describes  ephem- 
er-Tp,  in  a  county  history  of  the  last 
century  (it  may  be  concluded  they  are 
the  creatures  alluded  to)  :  “  About 
sunset  the  loch  is  infested  by  flies  of 
the  gnat  kind,  which  fasten  in  great 
numbers  on  every  part  of  the  Asher’s 
clothes,  and,  leaving  their  skins,  fly  off 
sportive  as  from  a  prison.  The  incum¬ 
bent  has  often  returned  home  covered 
with  their  spolia  opima.”  Flies  of  the 
gnat  kind,  and  others,  are  but  a  by- 
interest.  It  is  the  spoilt  loch  that  for 
the  moment  Alls  the  thoughts  with  un¬ 
availing  regrets.  Happily  the  wood 
itself  was  not  laid  waste  by  that  out¬ 
rageous  gale  in  1894.  Folk  talked  of 
the  “  blind  fury”  of  it.  It  might  be 
more  graphically  true  to  affirm  that 
the  storm  flend  that  luckless  day  de¬ 
liberately  picked  out  for  ruin  the  lofti¬ 
est  old  trees,  the  finest  woods,  the  shel¬ 
ter  that  could  least  be  spared,  the 
choicest  and  healthiest  plantations 
throughout  the  land.  And  then  woods 
even  of  the  grandest  were  overthrown 
with  no  Salvator-like  picturesqueness. 
Fifty  broad  acres  on  one  estate  have 
been  seen  prostrate  ;  yet  the  effect  is 
not  fine.  The  trees  fell  all  one  way  as 
the  wind  blew,  and  lay  along  the 
ground  in  rows.  But  for  the  upturn 
roots  it  might  have  been  the  work  of 
the  estate  woodman.  In  wooded  spaces 
of  less  extent  the  effect  is  often  less 
formal,  the  timber  more  tossed  about 
and  broken  up,  as  though  the  trees  had 
made  in  vain  a  brave  stand  against  the 
wind. 

Meanwhile,  with  a  quiet  persistence. 
Nature  repairs  herself.  I  have  seen  an 
unthinned  plantation,  the  firs  stand¬ 
ing  so  thick  that  for  years  sunlight  had 
never  peneti’ated  the  gloom.  During 
a  storm  down  they  crashed,  and  a 
broad  way  through  was  cleared.  The 
wood  was  ruined.  But  in  less  than  six 
months  after,  a  faint  film  of  green  had 


overspread  the  bare  ground  ;  and  wood- 
sorrel  and  foxglove  and  vigorous  sting¬ 
ing  nettles,  with  seedling  sycamore  and 
chestnut  and  green  things  whose  exist¬ 
ence  was  unguessed,  came  up  from  the 
earth,  obedient  to  the  law  of  sunshine. 
The  reproach  of  barren  gloom  was  lift¬ 
ed,  and  the  whole  place  smiled  in  liv¬ 
ing  green.  In  the  pleasaunce  of  an 
old  house  near  the  river  Dee,  no  repair 
like  this  seems  possible.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  beech-grove  one  giant  ti’ee 
made  as  fine  a  picture  as  heart  of  land¬ 
scape-painter  could  desire.  For  gen¬ 
erations  the  group  of  trees  had  stood 
on  guard,  overshadowing  “  The  Bride’s 
Well,”  a  shallow  pool  of  clear  trans¬ 
lucent  water,  where,  tradition  tells,  a 
bride  who  had  fled  from  the  house  on 
her  bridal  night  was  drowned.  None 
now  can  say  what  might  have  been  the 
forgotten  tragedy  that  drove  her  to 
despair.  The  bare  fact  has  come  down 
to  us.  The  old  ground-officer,  when 
questioned,  will  half  angered  repeat : 
“  It  was  juist  a  bride,  an’  she  drooned 
hersel’  as  brides  wull,”  as  if  quite  a 
usual  thing  to  occur  !  That  fatal  win¬ 
ter,  when  the  blast  of  the  Terrible  One 
rushed  past,  not  all  the  magnificent 
girth  and  strength  of  the  great  beech 
availed  to  save  him.  In  one  moment 
he  and  his  brothers  fell,  and  the  dark 
pool  lay  bare  to  winds  and  weather. 
Not  always  indeed  by  any  means  are 
Nature’s  laws  kind  to  man.  The  great 
tract  of  wood  a  few  miles  off,  where 
upward  of  a  hundred  thousand  Scotch 
fir  and  spruce  went  down,  felled  by  the 
stormy  power  of  the  wind,  knows  since 
another  power,  in  its  way  as  great — the 
resistless  might  of  the  infinitely  little. 
The  tiny  pine-beetle,  always  at  work 
more  or  less  undermining  the  bark, 
found  his  labor  made  easier  by  the 
prone  condition  of  the  timber.  So 
they  increased  enormously,  until  their 
multitudes,  becoming  tired  of  the  fallen 
logs,  unscrupulously  transferred  them¬ 
selves  to  the  healthy  trees  that  remained 
upright.  Under  the  beetles’  persistent 
onslaught  these  soon  grew  to  be  dis¬ 
eased  and  useless.  There  seems  no 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  plague,  except 
to  burn  up  the  whole  wood.  Meau- 
while,  the  little  curculii  go  on  prosper¬ 
ing  and  multiplying  to  their  hearts’ 
content. 
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And  now  the  little  spoilt  loch  is  left 
behind,  and  we  are  on  the  road  once 
more.  Long  ago — yet  well  within 
memory — a  certain  fairy  ointment,  the 
recipe  whereof  is  lost,  used  to  be  rubbed 
over  the  eyes  of  children  as  they  slept. 

I  myself  remember,  when  a  child, 
lying  awake  in  the  long  Northern  sum¬ 
mer  twilight  listening  to  the  nurses 
gossiping  together  in  the  nursery. 
Talking  of  their  former  places  one  said 
to  the  other,  “  Mr.  Wilson  came  up 
ilka  nicht  while  the  bairns  were  sleep- 
in’,  to  rub  ointment  on  their  een  to 
mak’  them  see  the  fairies”  !  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  is  wanted  now  to  en¬ 
able  many  of  us  to  see  and  enjoy  in 
our  walks  things  whose  chiefest  charm 
lies  not  in  size  or  rarity.  There  are 
wild  gardens  at  our  gates  that  for  the 
many  simply  do  not  exist.  No  one 
takes  a  walk  purposely  to  see  and  en¬ 
joy  them  ;  yet  there  they  are,  ever  at 
hand,  ever  ready  to  enchant  the  eye 
that  sees.  These  narrow  gardens  need 
no  care — indeed  care  would  destroy 
them.  The  gardener  is  never  seen  to 
sow  a  single  seed  there,  though  one 
sees  a  thousand  unpaid  laborers  at  work 
in  them  all  summer,  till  frost  sets  in 
and  snow  hides  them.  The  birds  of 
the  air  know  well  their  labor  rights  ! 
The  gardens  that  lie  on  the  edges  of 
the  roads  between  two  stone  dikes  are 
fascinating  indeed  !  The  farther  north 
one  travels,  the  richer  and  more  varied 
is  the  flowery  edging.  The  sight  of 
these  flowers  in  their  brief  bright  sea¬ 
son  of  delight  is  joyful  enough  to  be¬ 
guile  the  longest  walks.  Miles  of  road 
are  never  wearisome,  even  on  that  al¬ 
most  treeless  northeast  coast,  with  such 
an  accompaniment  of  blooming  flower- 
borders.  Endless  are  the  varieties  of 
vetches.  One — Vida  cracca — is  the 
commonest  of  all,  covered  with  lilac 
clusters.  I  have  seen  a  long  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  beech  hedge  on  the  Peter¬ 
head  road  literally  netted  over  with 
lilac  vetch.  One  would  toil  on  a  long 
way  to  feast  the  eye  on  such  wealth  of 
ethereal  loveliness.  A  botanist,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  look  twice  at  my  way- 
side  gardens,  for  they  contain,  as  a 
rule,  nothing  scarce  or  curious.  They 
are  charmful  solely  because  of  the  silent 
jubilation,  as  it  were,  of  these  crowded 
flowers  and  green  leafage  of  them  down 


there  at  your  feet  as  you  pass.  The 
magic  of  them  is  their  boundless  vari¬ 
ety — not  of  species,  but  of  individual 
growth  and  manner.  It  is  ihe gatidium 
of  them.  Most  joyful  gauds  indeed, 
with  their  fresh  yellows  and  pure 
whites,  their  blues  and  their  purples  ! 
All  seem  to  be  there  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  ;  nevertheless,  week  by  week,  one 
after  another,  each  separate  beauty 
takes  the  lead.  Deep  beds  of  Galium, 
yellow  or  white  (ladies’  bedstraw),  give 
place  to  starry  firmaments  of  the  little 
stitch  wort,  luxuriant  yellow  balls  of 
giant  bird’s-foot  trefoil  {Lotus  corni- 
culatus),  and  spotted  persicaria,  deli¬ 
cately  pink.  IJere  and  there,  where 
green  rushes  betray  some  underthread 
of  a  little  roadside  runnel,  is  pale  for- 
get-me  not,  or  a  large- flowered  yellow 
and  brown-speckled  mimulus,  standing 
erect,  looking  what  it  is — a  wanderer 
from  the  garden.*  Ragged-robin  and 
rosy  statice  and  a  hundred  others,  with 
ladies’  mantle  {Alchemilla),  and  too 
many  far  for  naming,  add  variety  and 
color.  Latest  of  all  comes  little  quaint 
Euphrasia.  And  then,  lasting  long 
into  the  bad  weather,  there  is  some¬ 
times  seen  the  exquisite  Galeopsis  tetra- 
hit  (it  bears  no  plain  English  name 
that  I  know).  This  belongs  to  the 
turnip-field  over  the  dike — chancing 
now  and  again  with  the  others  in  the 
road.  It  is  like  a  glorified  “  arch¬ 
angel”  or  dead-nettle.  But  if  an  an¬ 
gel,  then  did  its  flower-change  surprise 
it  suddenly,  while  yet  the  iris-light  of 
Paradise  had  not  faded  from  its  wings. 
(A  freak  of  fancy  !  must  be  tolerated, 
with  the  wonder  of  this  small  field- 
flower  under  our  very  eyes.)  The  col¬ 
ors  are  a  lovely  blending  of  primrose 
yellow  with  tenderest  lilac.  One  other 
bright  gem  must  not  be  unmentioned. 
Scotland’s  beloved  little  wild  heart’s- 
ease  grows  everywhere,  haunting  the 
dullest  roadside,  the  stoniest,  most  bar¬ 
ren  spots.  The  velvet  glow  of  its  pur¬ 
ple  seldom  dies  away  until  extinguished 
m  the  snow.  Autumn  may  come  in 
with  cold  or  wet,  and  go  out  in  sleet 
or  snow  ;  the  little  flower  that  rejoiced 
us,  freely  blossoming  all  summer  long, 
allures  us  still  with  its  brilliant  beauty. 


*  Now  entirely  naturalized  as  a  wild-flower, 
it  forgets  it  was  ever  otherwise., 
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Tliere  is  always  just  one  more  flower 
to  l>e  seen — and  one  more  still  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  when  all  seems  over  and  done  ; 
and  then  the  very  last  is  gone — and 
then  comes  yet  another  !  and  so  on 
into  dead  winter.  As  summer  slowly 
dies,  the  shining  bloom  of  the  roadside 
insensibly  tones  down  into  seeding. 
Black  vetch-pods  begin  to  cluster  in 
the  tangle,  overtopped  by  spikes  of 
red-brown  sorrel.  Carlododdies’*  sta- 
rnened  powdery  heads  are  no  more — 
they  ceased  their  play  ere  August 
waned — and  richly  scented  white  clover 
disappears  at  last.  But  although  we 
cannot  ourselves  tire  of  wild-flowers, 
and  yet  to  talk  of  them  too  long  is 
tedious,  one  word  must  be  said  for  the 
loveliest  of  all.  For  what  would  our 
“  narrow  gardens”  be  without  their 
bluebells?  “The  bluebells  of  Scot¬ 
land”  naturally  know  their  place  !  and 
here  are  their  clans  assembled  whereso¬ 
ever  there  is  foothold  in  crannies  of 
the  stony  dikes.  Or  their  airy  bells 
wave  suspended  on  delicate  stalks  all 
through  and  through  the  grassy  banks 
where  the  road  dips  down  between, 
and  Eliick  burn  flow's  across  under  the 
bridge.  There  are  bluebells  of  every 
shade  of  that  wan  grayish  love-tint  we 
call  blue.  Now  and  then,  to  our  joy, 
comes  one  pure  white,  ineffable  in  its 
perfect  purity. 

The  wild  birds  delight  in  these  old 
stone  walls  or  dikes,  where  no  cover 
exists  to  screen  them.-  They  seem  to 
be  forever  hopping  up  on  to  the  top¬ 
most  stones  of  them,  and  darting 
across  or  dropping  down  into  the  field 
before  one  can  get  near  enough  to  see 
them  close.  Especially  tantalizing  in 
this  way  is  the  fieldfare,  or  “  Hieland 
pyat”  as  it  is  popularly  known  in 
Aberdeenshire.  A  pair  of  them  will 
pretend  to  be  quite  familiar — will  perch 
just  a  step  or  two  in  advance,  and  then 
fly  off,  perching  again  a  bit  farther  on. 
And  this  little  game  will  be  kept  up 
till  at  last  off  they  go,  flying  far  afield. 
All  the  time  one  has  been  vainly  long¬ 
ing  for  a  good  look  at  their  handsome 
plumage.  Chaffinches  number  most, 
of  all  the  small  common  birds.  They 
are  everywhere.  Easier  to  tame  than 
sparrows,  and  without  question  more 
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delightful,  they  flit  close  round  one’s 
feet,  learn  to  %  in  at  the  window  for 
food,  or  follow  one  about  the  garden 
in  their  pretty  confidence.  As  winter 
draws  near  they  gather  into  families, 
and  >re  seen  in  lonely  places,  a  few  to¬ 
gether  in  the  trees.  Poor  little  chaf¬ 
finches  !  may  they  have  a  good  time 
wherever  they  betake  themselves,  and 
no  cares  to  damp  their  saucy  brisk  in¬ 
souciance.  Yellow-hammers,  who  look 
at  one  a  moment  and  are  gone,  are  but 
few  hereabouts,  and  are  lustrous  as 
gold  in  the  sunshine.  Fewer  still  are 
there  of  that  slender,  gracefullest  of 
birds,  the  yellow  wagtail.  Rarely  aie 
they  met  by  burn  or  road.  Yet  they 
are  tame  enough  to  run  up  and  down 
all  day  long  on  the  roof  of  a  house, 
peeping  in  at  the  windows.  Out  in 
the  stubble  is  a  great  blackness  of 
rooks.  Thousands  are  feeding,  with 
one  or  two  black  awkward  fellows  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  fence  as  sentries.  Country¬ 
folk  have  a  way  of  foretelling  the 
weather  by  the  rooks’  movements. 
What  the  secret  of  it  may  be  I  know 
not.  Half  the  world  knows  no  moie 
about  their  neighbors  the  rooks  than 
the  old  Scotch  farmer  who,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  village  meeting,  when  the 
lecturer  proposed  to  read  a  paper  about 
rooks,  remarked,  “  What  can  he  have 
to  say  aboot  the  craw?  It’s  juist  a 
bird  that  eats  ’taties.”  Nevertheless, 
both  wise  and  wonderful  are  the  ways 
of  the  “  craw.” 

It  is  at  dusk  of  an  October  evening 
that  the  “  tuwhit  storm”  descends 
upon  the  land,  settling  down  on  some 
big  field  that  is  in  grass  or  stubble. 
Then  the  ground  is  gray  with  an  innu¬ 
merable  multitude  of  peewits,  or 
plovers.  With  them  comes  a  mixed 
lot  of  starlings  or  of  smaller  birds.  It 
is  the  eve  of  migration,  and  the  plovei  s 
move  jeikily  about  and  are  very  silent. 
It  is  an  excited  crowd,  however,  inces¬ 
santly  in  motion.  When  the  plovers 
rise,  the  noise  of  their  wings  is  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters.  They  need 
hardly  make  such  a  fuss,  though,  for 
they  do  not  mean  to  cross  the  sea.  it 
is  only  a  short  trip  into  Berwickshiie 
that  they  propose.  But  what  of  those 
other  birds  who  boldly  dare  the  seas  ? 
How  many,  or  how  few,  will  land  safe 
on  the  other  side  ?  There  is  a  remark- 
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able  description  printed  somewhere  of 
night-watchers  in  a  lighthouse  seeing 
the  white  breasts  of  hundreds  of  birds 
beating  like  a  snowstorm  against  the 
windows  of  the  lantern,  and  of  how 
the  morning  light  showed  rock  and  sea 
around  strewn  thick  with  their  dead. 
The  passionate  impulse  that  urges  a 
migratory  bird  has  been  known  to  im¬ 
pel  one  that  is  caged  to  dash  itself 
against  the  bars  so  soon  as  the  fateful 
hour  has  struck.  The  subject  has 
deeply  engaged  many  minds.  It  does 
so  still,  and  it  remains  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  of  Nature’s  mysteries. 

Round  by  Money kebbock  (corrupted 
from  the  ancient  name  Mony  Cab- 
bucks,  or  Many  Roebucks),  past  “  the 
highlands  of  St.  Machar,”  or  New 
Maehar,  is  to  my  thinkinar  a  pleasant 
tramp — all  the  pleasanter  because  un¬ 
known  to  any  tourist’s  guide-book  ! 
Hushes  of  wild  rose  (we  have  none  too 
many  here),  with  broom  and  gorse  and 
bracken,  border  all  the  way  up  to  the 
heathery  fallows  or  highlands.  A 
sleep  line  of  road  rises  through  land 
broken  with  wood  and  corn  and  tur¬ 
nips,  passing  within  sight  of  an  old 
walled  graveyard — the  church  was 
moved  up  to  the  village  a  long  time 
ago— in  the  middle  of  a  field,  by  the 
farm  of  Chapel  of  Elrick.  No  path 
leads  up  to  it ;  it  stands  like  an  island 
in  the  fields,  overgrown  with  sycamore 
and  wych-elm.  One  can  enter  by  the 
small  unlocked  iron  gate,  and  give  a 
passing  glance  within  to  the  long  mel¬ 
ancholy  grass  that  hides  a  few  forgot¬ 
ten  names  and  dates  graven  on  fiat 
gravestones.  VV nen  the  trees  are  bare, 
a  gray  and  ghostly  tomb  surrounded 
with  rusty  iron  rails,  in  the  centre  of 
the  enclosure,  can  be  seen  from  the 
road,  above  the  wall.  In  gusty  winter 
nights  the  glint  of  a  light  has  been 
sf'oii  to  rest  upon  the  central  tomb. 
Tills  is  only  when  a  wild  west  wind 
sweeps  the  country  ;  and  then,  they 
say,  the  flame  burns  steady,  unflicker¬ 
ing.  Half  a  mile  up,  toward  the 
heathy  wild,  the  road  passes  by  a  long 
low  cottage,  of  the  familiar  bygone 
type,  with  wide  chimney  and  wooden 
lum.  A  wilderness  of  weeds  and  flow¬ 
ers  slopes  down  from  the  door.  If  we 
make  our  way  through  the  tangle,  and 
knock,  and  enter  the  little  dark  hause- 


place,  we  shall  most  likely  find  its  mis¬ 
tress — a  bent  old  woman — sitting  idly 
by  her  dull  peat  fire.  The  place  is  all 
smoke-embrowned,  from  the  open 
chimney  to  the  settle  under  the  win¬ 
dow-ledge,  and  shelves  with  the  dusty 
row  of  discolored  old  willow-pattern 
plates,  and  little  jugs  and  bowls.  The 
dark  cavernous  box-bed  in  the  wall  is 
brown,  and  very  brown  the  big  worn 
Bible  resting  on  the  little  brown  table. 
The  very  shadows  are  brown.  The 
framed  photograph  of  a  brand-new 
Aberdeen  steamer  strikes  the  sole  false 
note  in  the  Rembrandt-like  effect  of 
the  whole.  The  woman  is  too  old  and 
feeble  to  work  any  longer  in  the  flower- 
tangle  at  her  door.  Half  unwilling, 
she  will,  perhaps,  speak  of  her  young¬ 
est  boy,  who  died  so  long  ago,  and  tell 
how  he  had  cared  for  that  little  bit  of 
garden  ;  how  he  planted  every  plant  in 
it,  and  how  for  his  sake  she  loved 
every  one  of  them — the  orange  lilies 
and  tall  white  Canterbury  bells,  the 
polyanthus  and  candytuft,  columbine 
and  snow-in-summer,  and  above  all  the 
blue  cornflowers,  which  have  loomed 
and  seeded  and  loomed  again  for  many 
a  year,  never  letting  go  their  hold  of 
the  soil.  Such  azure  blue  are  these 
cornflowers  !  She  don’t  mind  if  I 
gather  one  on  taking  leave.  Could  we 
but  more  easily  get  at  them,  how  often 
in  the  life-story  of  cotters  whose  doors 
we  pass  by  unthinking,  might  be  found 
pathos  as  deep  as  any  in  printed  books  ! 
Sometimes  we  come  to  know  something 
of  it  when  for  a  moment  the  veil  drifts 
aside. 

After  this  the  road  goes  on  past  “  the 
most  beautiful  tree  in  all  the  world  !” 
So  says  the  eye,  each  time  1  look  upon 
that  tree.  It  is  a  willow — grand,  im¬ 
mense,  in  both  bulk  and  height.  It  is 
mirrored  in  the  glassy  farm-pond  near, 
where  cattle  cool  their  feet,  and  drink, 
and  shelter  beneath  the  shadow  of  it 
when  the  sun  is  hot.  Walk  past  a  lit¬ 
tle  way,  then  turn  and  look  back,  and 
gaze  upon  the  tree  rising  up  into  the 
blue,  in  the  glory  of  its  countless  sil¬ 
ver  I  The  gray  of  it  is  like  an  olive 
grove  on  the  hill-slopes  of  Esterel. 
The  shimmering  leaves  as  the  light 
breeze  lifts  them  are  like  the  silvery 
turn  of  olive  sprays  when  the  south 
wind  blows.  One  longs  to  sit  down 
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before  the  tree  with  an  easel  and  a  big 
canvas.  ]\tost  hopeless  of  tasks ! 
Words  cannot  paint  the  rhythm  of  its 
triad  foliage  ;  no  painter’s  brush  could 
give  the  glimmering  gray  of  it.  Walk¬ 
ing  backward  is  sorry  work  ;  so  the 
many-yeared  willow  must  be  left  be¬ 
hind  as  we  walk  on,  the  charm  of  its 
w’andering  sheen  exchanged  for  richer 
green  of  woodland  beech.  It  is  in  this 
direction  that  our  old  friend,  the  man 
with  the  little  yellow  dog,  may  often- 
est  be  met.  Kobb  is  the  man’s  name, 
and  Jamie  is  the  other.  The  man 
breaks  stone  for  the  roads,  while  the 
dog  lies  on  his  coat,  guarding  it.  This 
man  went  beyond  seas,  and  stayed 
abroad  twelve  years,  and  sore  misliked 
the  climate.  Then  the  homing-hunger 
set  in  and  prevailed,  and  back  he 
came.  There  is  no  earning  so  much 
in  a  week  here  as  he  earned  in  a  day 
out  there.  But  what  of  that?  It  is 
bonnie  Scotland,  and  it  is  Home ! 
The  man’s  companion  is  the  exact  copy 
of  a  tiny  yellow  fox — sharp-pointed 
ears,  brush,  and  all  ;  and  it  is  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  faithful  endurance.  One  day 
Robb  was  summoned  in  haste  to  a  fu¬ 
neral  at  a  distance.  He  left  work  and 
was  off  at  once,  forgetting  Jamie,  who 
lay  guarding  his  red  necktie  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  shallow  sand-pit.  After  two 
nights’  and  two  days’  absence  the  man 
got  home  from  the  funeral,  but  no  lit¬ 
tle  dog  met  him  at  the  door.  For  the 
first  time  he  remembered  he  had  never 
called  Jamie  to  follow,  that  day,  as  he 
left  work.  Robb  started  for  the  sand¬ 
pit  ;  and  when  the  place  was  reached 
late  in  the  afternoon,  there  lay  the  lit¬ 
tle  yellow  dog  upon  the  handkerchief, 
still  faithfully  on  guard.  They  believe 
he  had  never  moved  ;  and,  dog-like, 
he  bore  no  grudge. 

“  A  country  enclosed  with  stone 
walls”  might  in  a  way  describe  this 
part  of  Aberdeenshire,  but  it  would 
convey  no  accurate  idea  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque  old  fences.  The  stones  of  them, 
laboriously  gathered,  as  the  land  be¬ 
came  cultivated,  from  surrounding 
w'aste  or  muir  land,  are  rounded  like 
boulders — relics  of  the  age  when  glaciers 
slided  over  all  this  region,  bringing 
down  from  the  mountains  moraine  and 
river-ronnded  stones.  Wherever  the 
largest  of  them  are  hewn  or  blasted, 


they  sparkle  in  the  sun  with  mica. 
These  dikes  were  built  up  long  ago — 
many  of  them  so  far  back  that  moss, 
green  as  a  tourmaline,  girds  them  in 
thick  velvety  swathing  ;  or  lead-colored 
lichens  roughen  the  surface.  Long 
lengths  of  wall  are  often  dappled  with 
gold-dust  of  that  slowest  yellow  lichen 
which  has  been  said  to  take  a  hundred 
years  of  growth  before  its  increase 
shows.  Delicately  fronded  ferns  peep 
from  holes  and  crannies,  or  vagrant 
crane’s-bill  or  aromatic  thyme  smile 
out  from  between  the  boulders  ;  and 
the  styme  or  turf,  lying  deep  upon  the 
upper  parts,  is  often  rich  with  all  kinds 
of  flowerets  and  fern.  Dear  to  the 
secret  heart  of  true  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  North  are  these  old  stones  of 
Scotland. 

A  gray  moraine  lying  desolately  amid 
ferns  and  moss,  where  for  centuries 
the  stones  have  lain  on  a  fir-grown 
brae,  gives  the  passer-by  strange 
thoughts  of  other  times  when  the 
world  was  young — before  the  old  road 
that  cuts  straight  through  was  thought 
of.  Sometimes,  here  and  there,  one 
comes  across  some  huge  block  of  gran¬ 
ite  built  up  in  a  dike — mute  witness 
that  somewhere  not  far  off  existed  once 
a  stone  circle.  In  the  midst  of  open 
fields,  where  a  wide  horizon  extends  all 
round,  these  ancients  were  not  in  for¬ 
mer  days  uncommon.  Latterly  the 
few  that  still  remain  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  protected.  But  it  is  not 
so  very  long  since,  that  if  the  great 
stones  interfered  with  the  plough,  they 
were  recklessly  broken  up  and  used  for 
the  higging  of  new  farmhouses  or  for 
gate-posts  ;  or  one  would  be  left  stand¬ 
ing  for  the  cattle  to  rub  against.  Some 
way  off  there  is  a  place  maiked  on  the 
county  map  “  Standing  Stones,”  and 
once  we  journey  there,  hoping  to  find 
at  least  some  signs  of  a  circle.  Alas  ! 
the  name  is  all  that  remains,  with  a 
few  big  stones  built  into  the  walls  of 
a  most  modern  farmhouse,  and  a  pair 
of  them  set  up  at  the  farmyard  gate. 
Miles  away  in  another  direction,  on  a 
high  hill-moss  above  the  wild  east 
coast,  other  stones  of  antiquity,  I  sup¬ 
pose  as  great  as  these,  are  found. 
There  was  a  length  of  dike  built  chiefly 
of  round  grindstones  and  rounded  pud¬ 
ding-like  anvil-stones  (great  pebbles  of 
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quartzite  with  picked  hollows),  which 
were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint 
arrow  and  spear-heads,  and  knives,  etc. 
The  heathy,  sandy  ground  was  thickly 
strewn  with  chips  and  fragments  of 
spoilt  missiles.  The  strange  thing  is, 
that  not  a  flint  exists  naturally  any¬ 
where  near  this  ancient  flint  factory. 
Once  I  came  suddenly  upon  an  arrow¬ 
head  or  elf-shot  lying  on  the  edge  of  a 
turnip-field  near  a  plantation  of  ilex- 
oak.  It  was  curiously  fashioned,  like 
the  pointed  leaf  of  an  ilex,  and  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  brown  ilex 
leaves  around  it.  These  elf-shots, 
when  one  has  the  luck  to  find  them, 
are  sure  to  have  just  been  shot ;  they 
never  lie  long,  or  such  is  the  universal 
belief  among  the  country-folk.  A  tale 
is  told  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  on 
horseback  quietly  liding  along  a  coun¬ 
try  road,  when  the  lady’s  hand  unwit¬ 
tingly  closed  on  an  elf-shot  that  in¬ 
stant  lodged  in  the  folds  of  her  habit. 
In  Scotland  any  weird  may  be  believed  ; 
nothing  there  is  too  strange  to  be  true. 
It  is  the  laud  of  mystery. 

The  “  sculptured  stones”  exist  still 
in  great  numbers.  Too  mystic  and 
awe  inspiring  for  love,  they  are  vener¬ 
ated  by  all  loho  know.  Two  of  these 
have  remained  unheeded  age  after  age, 
within  the  low-walled  graveyard  of  a 
roofless  church  some  distance  south  of 
Elrick  woods.  After  crossing  ”  the 
crooked  Don,”  and  climbing  a  steep 
rough  bank  on  the  other  side,  the 
ruined  church  is  reached.  It  was,  but 
a  few  years  since,  the  parish  church. 
The  ancient  font,  long  cast  out,  still 
lies  half-smothered  in  rough  grass  and 
weeds  among  the  graves.  If  one 
climbed  on  to  an  old  “  table”  tomb¬ 
stone  under  a  window,  one  might  peer 
through  the  small  greenish  pane  and 
mark  how  a  long  green  ivy  streamer 
had  pushed  through  the  roof  and  waved 
just  over  the  pulpit,  and  how  cobwebs 
hung  round  the  decayed  unpainted 
pews.  One  glance  would  be  enough  at 
such  a  ghostly  uncanny-looking  place  I 
The  old  roof  has  fallen  in,  and  nettle- 
beds  fill  up  where  pews  and  pulpit 
stood,  and  a  brand-new  kirk,  with 
solid  roof  and  no  ivy,  has  arisen  near. 
The  two  sculptured  stones  of  the  grave¬ 
yard  wall  have,  however,  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  outside  the  blocked  west  door¬ 


way.  From  the  recess  loom  the  well- 
known  enigmatic  figures  —strange  out¬ 
lines,  sharp  and  distinct  as  if  graven 
yesterday.  There  are  the  har2)oom 
and  ispectacles,  and  the  great  Beast  with 
trunk  curled  over  his  back.  It  appears 
over  and  over  again  on  these  stones, 
and  is  by  common  consent  an  elephant. 
They  say  the  figure  might  have  been 
evolved  from  descriptions  of  the  ele¬ 
phant  learned  from  travellers  who  re¬ 
turned  from  the  far  East.  It  is  the 
same  as  found  on  carven  stones  at  this 
day  in  India.  Many  are  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  the  learned.  As  one  of  the 
uu-learned,  I  too  have  my  theory, 
which  shall  not  be  spoken. 

The  lost  key  to  all  these  hieroglyphs 
has  been  discovered  by  none.  And  all 
the  time,  with  slow  sure  pace,  farther 
and  farther  away,  the  centuries  travel 
on  ;  and  ever  more  and  more  remote, 
more  faint  and  small,  shines  apart  the 
old,  old  Past.  Even  as  year  by  year 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  few  grains  of 
surface  may  be  weather-bitten  from  the 
stone,  so  slow  yet  certain  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  elfacement  of  these  undeciphered 
signs.  The  Maiden  Stone  of  Bennachie 
(beyond  the  limits  of  a  walk  from  St. 
Machar)  bears  sculptured  signs,  some 
of  which  are  the  very  same  in  charac¬ 
ter  as  those  in  the  ruined  doorway. 
Ten  feet  tall,  gaunt  and  gray,  stands 
the  Maiden  in  the  field  upon  the  fell- 
dike,  close  to  the  public  road  that 
passes  on  round  by  the  foot  of  Beii- 
nachie.  Ages  of  storm  and  tempest 
has  she  endured — alone,  unshaken. 
Generations  of  men,  in  long  and  vast 
procession,  have  been  born,  and  lived, 
and  perished,  while  she  has  stood  there, 
where  first  they  set  her,  on  the  dreary 
muirland.  Infinite  toil  must  it  have 
cost  to  cut  the  enormous  monolith  out 
of  the  quarry  and  bring  it  down  the 
mountainside  ;  infinite  care  and  skilled 
art  in  that  rude  age  to  work,  in  such 
bold  yet  finished  relief,  the  hard  un¬ 
compromising  granite — it  is  coarse  red- 
toned  granite  of  Bennachie— and  make 
it  tell  the  story  that  all  the  coming 
races  of  the  earth  were  to  understand 
and  know.  The  granite  and  its  sculp¬ 
tured  story  were  to  last  forever.  And 
now,  poor  stone !  all  outworn  and 
crumbling,  only  when  the  sun  shines 
full  upon  you  au  hour  after  noonday. 
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late  in  summer,  can  your  carved  im¬ 
ages  be  made  out  at  all  with  clearness, 
and  then  only  by  the  transparent  lilac 
shadows  of  them.  The  elephant  is 
there,  and  the  harpoon  or  scales  ;  there 
is  a  mirror  and  a  comb,  and  over  them 
the  ass-centaur  is  represented  with  ac¬ 
tion  true  to  nature  and  full  of  spirit. 
What  avails  the  labor  and  the  skill, 
since  now  the  whole  is  empty  of  mean¬ 
ing  ?  A  large  notch  in  the  upper 
part  remains  in  proof  of  the  legend 
which  tells  how  the  Fiend  pursued  the 
Maid  of  Drumdurno  farm  as  she  fled 
toward  Pittodrie  woods,  and  clutched 
her  shoulder,  when  on  the  instant  she 
was  turned  to  stone.  Men  of  science 
travel  long  distances  to  see  the  strange 
thing.  Tourists  hire  carriages  and 
come  out  from  Aberdeen  and  picnic 
under  its  shadow.  The  dike  has  to  be 
scaled  ;  and  while  they  walk  round  and 
scrutinize,  and  are  none  the  wiser,  the 
driver,  a  little  way  on,  nods  asleep  on 
his  box.  And  then  they  sit  down  and 
eat  their  sandwiches,  and  the  young 
colts  in  the  fleld  come  round  and  sniff 
and  have  to  be  scared  away.  One  or 
two  may  pluck  a  tiny  heart’s-ease  from 
a  bevy  of  them  growing  there,  and 
then  the  carriage-load  drives  off.  They 
have  seen  the  sight,  they  have  lunched, 
and  are  content.  Twenty  or  more 
years  ago  the  moss  had  not  been 
ploughed  up,  nor  the  new  road  made. 
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and  the  stone  was  still  knee-deep  in 
heather.  Yet  even  now,  alone  in  a 
field  hemmed  in  with  common  life — 
stared  at,  desecrated — the  impression 
made  by  a  first  sight  of  that  great  mel¬ 
ancholy  stone  is  one  not  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  A  hundred  wheels  might  rattle 
past,  noisy  crowds  might  surround  it, 
but  the  Maiden  Stone  of  Bennachie 
would  seem  to  stand  forever  as  it  now 
is  standing — rooted  in  solitude,  wrapt 
round  with  silence. 

Far,  far  have  we  wandered  from  the 
sweet  home-walks  of  Elrick  !  and  in 
memory  alone  their  charm  may  be  re¬ 
traced.  Could  I  but  answer  when  the 
spirit  calls,  how  would  its  flowery  lanes 
and  footpaths  bear  again  the  print  of 
eager  feet !  how  would  the  dreams  once 
more  thicken  among  the  green  beech 
leaves  and  amid  the  darkness  of  the 
firs,  or  glow  within  the  fire  of  sunset 
clouds  !  how  would  the  ear  hear  with 
delight  the  low  song  of  the  ousel — half 
outsung  by  the  bubbling  burn  around 
him — or  hearken  the  harsh  cry  of  some 
gray  sea-gull  overhead  gravely  winging 
to  the  sea  !  Recalling  in  the  fogs  of 
London  lost  joys  of  sun-bright  sum¬ 
mers,  one  forgets  that  winter  reigns 
supreme,  and  that  the  Field  of  the 
Fairies  lies  flowerless  and  drear,  hid 
beneath  the  soft  white  winter  snow- 
sheet. — Blacktoood’ s  Magazine. 
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To  clearly  understand  the  political 
Spain  of  to-day  it  is  expedient  to  take, 
at  least,  a  cursory  view  of  the  more  re¬ 
cent  causes  of  its  national  decadence. 
A  century  has  passed  since  Spain,  by 
any  act  of  its  own,  has  either  menaced 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  or  has 
been  taken  into  account  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  concert  of  nations  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace.  Since  that  period  it 
has  been  too  much  distracted  by  the 
invader  and  by  five  separatist  move¬ 
ments  in  Cuba,  two  insurrections  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  two  Carlist 
wars,  the  Morocco  war,  the  deposition 
and  restoration  of  a  monarch,  the 


Melilla  outbreak,  and  numerous  mili¬ 
tary  “  pronunciamientos”  to  have  been 
in  a  condition  to  ))ut  its  spoke  in  the 
wheel  of  political  Europe.  Spain  has 
undoubtedly  advanced  theoretically  in 
its  form  of  government.  It  has,  this 
century,  rid  itself  of  its  Godoy  and  the 
host  of  similar  Court  intriguers  and 
policy-framers  whose  baneful  influence 
has  been  superseded  by  a  nominal  suf¬ 
frage.  It  has  its  Senate  and  its  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  with  two  Prime  Min¬ 
isters  who  alternately  take  their  in¬ 
nings.  The  Cortes  de  Cadiz  of  1812 
may  be  compared  to  our  Runnymede 
Council  of  1215.  Their  resolutions 
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were  the  keystone  of  Spanish  modern 
liberty  and  a  death-blow  to  despotism. 

But  it  is  a  feature  in  Spanish  char¬ 
acter  to  step  over  the  traces  of  written 
laws  and  re^julations  if  possible.  A 
Minister  or  high  official  who  has  an 
appointment  at  his  disposal  usually 
looki  more  to  his  own  advancement 
than  to  the  interests  of  his  Party,  or 
the  merits  of  the  applicants,  in  its  be¬ 
stowal.  Personal  excellence  stands  for 
little  in  Spain.  All  that  is  worth  hav¬ 
ing  is  more  easily  attained  by  intrigue, 
bribery,  or  a  quid  pro  quo  in  some 
sense  than  the  sterling  qualities  of  the 
solicitant.  Hence  an  office-seeker 
would  have  little  chance  of  success  if 
he  urged  his  suit  in  a  straightforward 
manner  on  the  worth  of  his  individual 
capacity,  or  his  rights  as  a  citizen  ;  he 
would  beat  up  his  acquaintances  in 
search  of  “  recommendations”  and 
“  influences”  to  secure  the  preferment. 
Individual  egotism  and  envy  stand  in 
the  way  of  national  progress.  Appoint¬ 
ments  are  more  frequently  made  for 
the  advantage  of  “  self”  than  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commonweal.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  for  instance,  a  most  remarkable 
case  of  a  man,  who  had  been  a  furni¬ 
ture  maker  and  joiner,  being  appointed 
to  the  post  of  Chief  Administrator  of  a 
department  in  Manila  at  a  salary  of 
$4000  a  year.  He  left  a  pretty  wife  in 
Spain,  and  his  influential  “  protector” 
had  a  keen  eye  for  feminine  beauty. 
The  joiner  arrived  in  Manila,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  native  permanent 
staff,  who  politely  showed  him  his 
table.  The  new  chief  examined  the 
top,  the  bottom,  and  the  legs  of  the 
piece  of  furniture,  and  pronounced  it 
very  good  work.  The  head  clerk  again 
reminded  him  that  it  was  his  “  mesa” 
— his  official  bureau  where  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  department  requiring  his 
signature  would  be  placed  before  him. 
At  length  the  duties  of  his  new  post 
dawned  upon  him,  and  he  signed  all 
that  came  under  his  pen.  It  would 
have  taken  him  half  an  hour  to  read 
through  one  document  of  the  hundred, 
so  he  authorized  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  without  investigation  or  com¬ 
ment.  He  signed  so  much  that  he  got 
himself  into  serious  trouble  ;  then  he 
begged  an  audience  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  re¬ 


sign.  ”  You  are  appointed  from  Mad¬ 
rid,”  said  the  General,  ”  but  I  have  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  about  your  resignation  being 
confirmed,  so  I  provisionally  accept  it ; 
but  what  do  you  propose  to  do?” 
‘‘  May  it  please  your  Excellency,  I  am 
a  joiner  and  furniture  maker,”  was 
the  reply,  “  and  would  solicit  your 
support  as  I  am  going  to  start  business 
in  my  own  line.”  The  General  gave 
him  an  order  to  furnish  the  Govern¬ 
ment  House  throughout,  and  he  opened 
his  shops  in  the  Calle  San  Jacinto, 
where  he  worked  for  many  years. 

A  Civil  Service  exists  in  a  certain 
sense,  that  is  to  say  that  a  man  who, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  has  been  once 
appointed  to  a  Government  berth  has 
always  some  grounds  on  which  to  so¬ 
licit  another.  It  is  not  an  exclusive 
service.  Any  one — an  artisan — a  shop¬ 
keeper — a  nothing-at-all  of  good  fam¬ 
ily  is  eligible  if  he  can  only  “  catch  the 
eye”  of  the  man  in  power  with  the 
right  “  influences,”  or  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  discount  on  the  salary.  Hun¬ 
dreds  go  out  to  Cuba  and  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  on  this  last  condition, 
against  which  they  cannot  demur,  for, 
if  they  did,  the  same  influence  which 
virtually  appointed  would  cause  the 
cesantia  (cessation  of  office)  to  be 
cabled  out.  No  Civil  Service  exami¬ 
nations  are  held,  and  no  special  per¬ 
sonal  qualifleation  is  necessary  for  a 
colonial  appointment  in  the  Far  East 
or  the  Far  West.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
officials  whom  I  have  known  not  one 
had  the  most  elementary  notion  of 
Tagalog or  Visaya (the  native  languages 
of  the  Philippine  Islands)  at  the  time 
of  their  appointment,  and  not  one  in 
fifty  took  the  trouble  to  learn  either 
language  afterward.  Why  should  they  ? 
They  are  here  to-day,  in  another  colony 
next  year,  and  finally  sunning  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol  in  Madrid 
waiting  for  the  new  favorites  who  have 
superseded  them  to  be,  in  turn,  shifted 
by  their  ”  protectors.” 

Spaniards  are  not  instinctively  an  in¬ 
dustrial  people,  and  except  perhaps  in 
Biscay  and  Barcelona  they  would  scorn 
the  idea  of  being  a  ”  nation  of  shop¬ 
keepers”  in  the  present  accepted  sense 
of  the  phrase.  The  majority  regard 
the  State  as  a  milch  cow  to  which  they 
are  always  looking  for  sustenance.  But 
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as  the  supply  is  limited,  thousands  give 
up  in  despair.  Hence,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  we  had  the  dire  spectacle  of  pov¬ 
erty  in  Alora,  Lucena,  Murcia,  Malaga, 
and  many  other  places — thousands 
loudly  clamoring  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  thou¬ 
sands  who  yield  to  their  lot  of  misery 
in  silence.  On  the  forced  abdication 
of  Queen  Isabella  II.,  General  Juan 
Prim,  the  Dictator,  complained  to  a 
foreign  reporter  that  his  most  arduous 
task  was  the  examination  of  the  daily 
shoal  of  petitions  from  place-hunters. 
He  further  declared  that  even  in  his 
temporary  refuge  at  Maida  Vale,  liOn- 
don,  he  was  not  altogether  free  of  in¬ 
sinuating  declarations  of  “adhesion.” 
In  recent  years  no  general  appointed 
abroad  has  ever  been  allowed  to  do  his 
duty  without  being  assailed  on  all  sides 
by  those  who  have  counter-interests,  or 
envy  the  position  he  holds.  General 
Camilo  Polaviejahad  been  hardly  three 
months  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
suppress  the  present  rebellion  when  he 
was  violently  attacked  in  public  print. 
He  had  asked  for  more  troops  to  garri¬ 
son  the  places  he  conquered  and  was 
refused.  When  he  afterward  cabled 
that  he  was  physically  incapable  of 
continuing  the  commandership  -  in  - 
chief,  his  enemies  put  forward  the 
public  accusation  in  interrogatory 
form — did  he  wish  to  resign  on  account 
of  ill-health,  or  did  he  resent  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  send  out  more  troops  ?  and  the 
public  journals  hostile  to  him  were  full 
of  the  hypothetical  falsity.  Having 
been  superseded  at  his  own  request, 
General  Fernando  Primo  de  Rivera  was 
sent  out  in  his  stead.  Polavieja  left 
Manila  for  Spain  on  the  15th  April. 
During  the  few  days  prior  to  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Barcelona  the  papers  were  full 
of  the  reasons  why  he  should  and  why 
he  should  not  be  received  with  ovation. 
The  organ  which  most  enthusiastically 
advocated  his  being  welcomed  as  be¬ 
fitted  a  conquering  hero  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  El  Imparcial.  His 
enemies  took  up  the  note,  denounced 
him  as  the  representative  of  the  old 
theocratic  regime  which  flourished  prior 
to  the  constitution,  the  prototype  of 
the  modern  retrogressists  and  a  danger¬ 
ous  politician.  In  El  Liberal  of  11th 
May  Senor  Ordax  Avecilla,  representa¬ 


tive  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  said  at  the  Madrid  Mercan¬ 
tile  Club  in  his  speech  on  General 
Polavieja :  “  If  he  (the  General) 
thought  of  becoming  Dictator,  he 
would  fall  from  the  height  of  his  glory 
to  the  Hades  of  nonentity.”  But  by 
far  the  most  scathing  satire  is  ^o  be 
found  in  the  article  of  El  Pais  of  the 
10th  May,  entitled,  “  The  Great 
Farce.”  It  says  :  “  Do  you  know  who 
is  coming?  Cirus,  King  of  Persia; 
Alexander,  King  of  Macedonia  ;  Cajsar 
Augustus  ;  Scipion,  the  African  ;  Gon- 
zalo  de  Cdrdoba  ;  Napoleon,  the  great 
Napoleon,  conqueror  of  worlds.  What? 
Oh  !  unfortunate  people,  do  you  not 
know  ?  Polavieja  is  coming,  the  in¬ 
comparable  Polavieja,  crowned  with 
laurels,  commanding  a  fleet  laden  to 
the  brim  with  rich  trophies ;  it  is 
Polavieja,  gentlemen,  who  returns, 
discoverer  of  new  worlds,  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  his  con¬ 
quering  sword  ;  it  is  Polavieja  who  re¬ 
turns  after  having  cast  into  obscurity 
the  glories  of  Heruan  Cortes  ;  Polavie¬ 
ja,  who  has  widened  the  national  map 
and  brings  new  territories  to  the  realm 
— new  thrones  to  his  queen.  What  can 
the  people  be  thinking  of  that  they  re¬ 
main  thus  in  silence  ?  Applaud  !  im¬ 
beciles.  It  is  Narvaez  who  has  resus¬ 
citated.  Now  wo  have  another  mas¬ 
ter  !”  It  was  a  cruel  imputation  on  a 
man  who  had  honestly  risen  from  the 
ranks  to  be  a  lieutenant-general.  Often 
entrusted  with  military  missions  which 
could  not  be  divested  of  their  political 
character,  he  could  hardly  abstain  from 
holding  certain  opinions  on  public 
affairs,  but,  outside  his  legitimate 
sphere,  he  never  took  any  active  part 
in  their  resolution.  Moreover,  there 
is  not  a  single  Spanish  general  who  is 
not  affiliated  to  some  political  party  or 
the  other.  Poor  Polavieja  landed  in 
Barcelona  on  the  13th  of  May,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  an  admiring  popu¬ 
lace,  a  physical  wreck.  Almost  blind, 
his  very  features  changed  by  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  a  diseased  liver,  he  brought  a 
ghastly  proof  of  devotion  to  his  coun¬ 
try’s  welfare  which  his  worst  detractors 
had  not  the  courage  to  deny.  Where 
could  be  the  dream  of  dictatorship,  or 
the  political  danger  ?  Only  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  imagination  of  party  opponents. 
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Nor  was  his  predecessor,  General 
Kamon  Blanco,  much  better  treated. 
I  was  in  Manila  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  and  for  months  after,  and  I 
admit  the  General  exposed  himself  to  a 
deal  of  just  criticism.  On  what 
grounds  he  permitted  the  chief  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  conspiracy  to  quietly  take 
passage  to  Europe  cannot  be  publicly 
discussed,  but  his  party  foes — his  ad¬ 
versaries  on  principle  censured  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  initiate,  with  IGOO  European 
troops,  a  war  a  outrance  which  has  re¬ 
quired  28,000  men,  under  his  succes¬ 
sor,  to  accomplish.  But  Blanco’s 
downfall  w’as  directly  due  to  his  having 
fallen  into  disfavor  with  the  Clerical 
Party,  headed  by  the  bloodthirsty  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Manila  who,  if  he  could  have 
made  a  tool  of  Blanco,  would  have 
started  a  war  of  native  extermination 
with  daily  executions.  General  Mar¬ 
tinez  Campos  is  another  who  has  been 
constantly  “  praised  by  some  and 
blamed  by  others,”  and  then  made  the 
shuttlecock  of  parties.  Everybody 
knew  what  his  Cuban  policy  was. 
Every  one  who  had  followed  the  course 
of  Spanish  politics  for  the  last  twenty 
years  could  not  fail  to  remember  that 
the  peace  of  Zanjon  was,  with  great 
difficulty,  achieved  by  promises  honest¬ 
ly  made  to  the  Cubans  by  Martinez 
Campos  on  behalf  of  and  with  the 
sanction  of  Spain,  whose  Government 
afterward  treacherously  repudiated 
them,  or  at  least  persistently  abstained 
from  carrying  them  out.  The  rebels 
being  already  disarmed  by  promises 
what  need  was  there  to  act  further  ? 
When  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1878  he 
became  the  idol  of  the  people.  They 
were  not  to  be  satisfied  until  he  became 
the  Prime  Minister.  Canovas  himself 
advised  the  King  to  call  upon  Martinez 
Campos  to  form  a  Cabinet  so  that  the 
higher  he  rose  the  greater  would  be  his 
fall.  This  military  hero  was  about  as 
successful  a  politician  as  our  late  Iron 
Duke.  Of  course  he  wanted  to  ratify, 
as  leader  of  the  Government,  his  word 
of  honor  which  he  had  pledged  to  the 
Cubans  as  Commander-in-Chief.  He 
had  mistaken  his  own  strength  in  the 
“  vaulting  ambition  that  o’erleaps  it¬ 
self.”  When  Martinez  Campos  was 
again  sent  to  Cuba  in  1895  leaders  of 
public  opinion  on  all  sides  hailed  him  as 


the  saviour  of  Spanish  sovereignty  in 
Cuba.  They  knew  that  his  policy  was 
one  of  attraction  and  pacification  rather 
by  an  entente  than  by  force  of  arms,  yet 
no  influential  voice  was  raised  against 
his  appointment.  The  Cubans  were 
not  disposed  to  fall  a  second  time  into 
the  same  trap.  In  six  months’  time 
Martinez  Campos  was  no  nearer  the 
end  of  his  mission  than  when  he  start¬ 
ed.  He  was  violently  attacked  through 
the  public  press,  and  having  returned 
to  Spain  in  disgrace  he  is  now  but  slow¬ 
ly  regaining  something  of  bis  lost  popu¬ 
larity.  His  political  adversaries  so  per¬ 
sistently  revile  him  that  quite  recently 
the  organ  of  his  party  La  Epoca,  the 
director  of  which  is  the  Senator  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Valdeiglesias,  actually  started 
the  publication  of  the  General’s  service 
sheet  to  convince  the  public  of  his 
great  merits.  The  same  paper  also 
commenced  the  publication,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  of  General  Ramon  Blan¬ 
co’s  service  sheet  for  the  same  reason. 

Again,  General  Wenceslao  Weyler, 
who  is  at  present  in  command  of  the 
operations  m  Cuba,  has  nut  escaped  the 
angry  lash  of  home  politicians.  His 
line  of  conduct  is  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  that  of  Martinez  Campos,  and 
were  he  given  carte  blanche  to  act  on 
his  own  fire  and  sword  policy  he  would 
faithfully  give  effect  to  Canovas’  dec¬ 
laration  that  “  while  there  is  a  single 
armed  rebel  in  the  field  the  Cuban  re¬ 
forms  shall  be  withheld.” 

Although  the  Government  of  Spain 
is  carried  on  constitutionally  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  form  the  Military  Party  is 
always  on  the  alert  and  really  holds  the 
situation  in  the  balance.  Looking 
back  to  the  history  of  the  period  un¬ 
der  discussion — the  present  century  —I 
cannot  say  that  this  state  of  affairs  has 
proved,  upon  the  whole,  other  than 
beneficial  to  Spain  up  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  in  1875.  What  did 
the  Military  Party  accomplish  for 
Spain?  The  abolition  of  despotism 
under  Ferdinand  VII.  ;  the  expulsion 
of  Court  politicians,  palace  sycophants, 
and  political  favorites  ;  the  purging  of 
an  immoral  Court  which  happily 
brought  about  the  abdication  of  1868  ; 
the  extinction  of  a  Republic  proved  to 
be  utterly  impracticable  for  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  clipping  of  the  wings  of  the 
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Ultramontane  Party  under  the  Carlist 
banner,  and  the  restoration  of  Consti¬ 
tutional  Monarchy,  the  only  form  of 
Government  adequately  suited  to  the 
temperament  of  Spaniards  of  to-day. 
The  Senate  has  its  contingent  of  gen¬ 
erals.  The  Militaiy  Party  virtually 
holds  the  sword  over  the  heads  of  the 
Government  and  the  people.  While 
there  is  no  sign  of  abuse  of  this  power 
there  is  a  determination  that  it  shall 
not  be  trampled  upon  or  brought  into 
contempt.  When,  in  1895,  some  Mad¬ 
rid  newspapers  attributed  cowardice  to 
the  troops  in  Cuba  several  officers  went 
lo  the  printing  offices  and  smashed  up 
the  printing-presses.  The  movement 
had  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  Military 
Party,  and  a  Ministerial  crisis  was 
talked  of.  The  matter  was  not  allowed 
to  drop,  for  quite  recently  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  to  introduce  a  Bill  in 
Parliament  closely  curtailing  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  Press  in  military  criticism. 

A  passionate  race  like  the  Spaniards 
would  argue  a  point  till  doomsday. 
Tlie  newspapers  live  more  by  polemics 
than  the  publication  of  news.  Each 
sectarian  finds  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  yield  one  jot  to  others’  logic  and 
common-sense  ;  each  party  (and  there 
exist  a  score)  has  its  own  interest  to 
serve  ;  each  lawyer-politician  strives  to 
create  a  personal  political  force,  hence 
we  have  the  Salmeronistas,  the  Silvel- 
istas,  the  Gamazistas,  the  Canovistas, 
the  Sagastinos,  and  a  host  of  others 
who  follow  the  individual  more  than 
the  principle  in  the  struggle  for  office. 
There  is  also  the  Party  of  Romero 
Robledo,  always  in  opposition,  which 
seems  to  have  no  other  mission  than 
that  of  creating  difficulties  for  the  exist¬ 
ing  Government,  whatever  it  may  be. 
As  the  average  Spaniard  needs  an  im¬ 
mediate  chief  whom  he  blindly  follows, 
so  he  requires  a  figure  head  to  look  up 
to  in  silent  reverence — an  ideal  leader 
who  he  cannot  help  feeling  is  superior 
in  his  very  essence.  The  name  of  roy¬ 
alty  sends  a  thrill  of  awe  through  the 
veins  of  the  masses. 

The  Republicans  are  strongly  organ¬ 
ized,  so  strongly,  indeed,  that  the 
Monarchical  Government  is  obliged  to 
recognize  them  as  a  legitimate  political 
party.  They  openly  hold  their  confer¬ 
ences  in  all  the  provincial  capitals,  and 


have  their  Madrid  centre  or  casino  at 
No.  7,  Calle  del  Principe.  Speeches 
are  delivered  in  a  most  inflammatory 
and  seditious  strain,  and  reported  on  in 
the  public  press.  “  The  Revolutionary 
Republican  Union”  might  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  government  in  posse  al¬ 
ready  existing  within  the  government 
in  esse.  They  have  their  president  and 
their  National  Assembly  to  which  depu¬ 
ties  are  elected.  Their  deliberations 
are  recorded  and  publicly  announced 
as  if  they  were  the  actual  governing 
body  of  the  nation.  As  to  the  leaders, 
they  are  mostly  men  of  practical 
knowledge,  experience,  and  common- 
sense.  They  know  exactly  what  they 
want  and  they  are  weary  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  ball,  manufactured  by  secret  cliques, 
being  batted  to  and  fro  between  Cano- 
vas  and  Sagasta  with  little  beneficial 
result  to  the  people.  But  merely  as  a 
political  party  they  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  overthrow  the  dynasty  and 
uproot  the  present  form  of  government 
by  any  constitutional  measures.  That 
would  be  too  absurd.  They  can  only 
reach  their  goal  by  revolution,  to  sup¬ 
port  which  they  must  rely  upon  the 
millions  of  the  lower  order — that  class 
which,  in  the  four  or  five  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  abdication  of  Queen  Isabella  in 
1808,  showed  that  they  had  an  entirely 
mistaken  notion  of  what  Republican¬ 
ism  meant.  Republican  effort  is  again 
doomed  to  ultimate  failure.  The  Span¬ 
iards  collectively,  as  a  nation,  are  not 
sufficiently  educated  for  a  Republican 
form  of  government  to  prosper.  They 
wrongly  interpret  liberty  by  libertinage. 
When  a  Republic  was  talked  of  as  im¬ 
minent  a  few  years  ago  the  turbulent 
classes  of  Cadiz  overtly  discussed  what 
they  would  do  under  the  name  of  lib¬ 
erty.  As  Republicans  they  would  make 
an  open  raid  on  the  property  of  the 
rich,  and  divide  the  spoils  among  the 
“  people.”  In  their  crass  ignorance 
they  would  slide  from  rational  Repub¬ 
licanism  into  the  absurdities  of  Com¬ 
munism.  In  the  third  week  of  May 
last  Seiior  Labra,  a  leading  Republican 
light,  was  publicly  entertained  at  Va¬ 
lencia.  In  his  discourse  on  “  Private 
co-operation  for  national  education,” 
he  advocated  (for  the  interests  of  his 
party)  the  teaching  of  popular  science, 
and  the  education  of  women.  He  fully 
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recognized  that  self-government  re¬ 
quired  a  standard  of  mental  training 
which  the  people  had  not  yet  acquired, 
a  fact  which  is  the  stumbling-block  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  Kepublic.  He 
further  declared,  in  another  speech,  “  I 
consider  it  necessary  to  separate  the 
Church  from  the  State  by  gradual  meas¬ 
ures.” 

At  the  last  census  it  was  ascertained 
that  more  than  one  in  six  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  over  six  years  of  age  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  From  my  own  twenty- 
three  years’  experience  of  Spain  and 
Spanish  ’.vomen,  I  should  say  that  75 
per  cent,  of  the  female  population  are 
ignorant  of  the  elementary  subjects  of 
school  education.  Young  women  of 
the  upper  middle  classes  are  taught  to 
be  satisfied  with  only  those  educational 
adornments  which  take  in  society,  such 
as  music,  fine  needlework,  and  so  forth, 
with  a  careful  study  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints  and  everything  popularly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  religion.  Nine  tenths  of 
the  population  are  hopelessly  under  the 
thumb  of  the  priests  who,  on  the  one 
hand,  foster  their  ignorant  superstition, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  profit  by  it  to 
hold  in  check  any  up-to-date  ideas 
which  might  possibly  tend  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  their  own  power — for,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  very  first  solid  movement 
toward  that  national  progress  which 
could  ever  place  Spain  on  a  level  with 
the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe 
would  be  the  depopularization  of  cleri¬ 
cal  infiuence.  How  this  may  one  day 
come  about  it  is  not  for  me  to  suggest. 
We  can  only  look  at  the  history  of  na¬ 
tions  now  free  of  the  ban  of  an  all-ab¬ 
sorbing  Church. 

The  Philippine  war  which  is  helping 
to  cripple  Spanish  finances  was  the 
work  of  the  haughty  monks  who  pushed 
their  oppression  of  the  natives  to  an  in¬ 
tolerable  degree.  The  wholesale  slaugh¬ 
ter  and  other  atrocities  lately  com¬ 
mitted  in  those  islands  were  the  acts  of 
men  whose  banners  were  blessed  by  the 
priests,  and  who  are  led  to  believe  that 
in  suppressing  liberty  they  are  fighting 
for  a  holy  cause.  In  Cuba  (and  I  have 
travelled  over  half  the  island)  religious 
influence  hardly  obtains  to  the  extent 
of  becoming  oppressive.  There  the 
greed  of  the  Spanish  monopolizers  of 
office  originally  produced  the  yearning 


for  liberty.  Months  before  the  insur¬ 
rection  broke  out  in  February,  1895, 
the  Liberals,  under  the  leadership  of 
Sagasta,  saw  the  storm  coming  and 
opined  that  it  might  be  averted  by  the 
concession  of  certain  administrative  re¬ 
forms  urgently  insisted  upon  by  the 
Cubans  for  years  past.  But  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  led  by  Canovas  del  Castillo, 
were  obdurate,  and,  unfortunately  for 
the  country  and  their  own  dignity, 
they  strenuously  refused  to  yield,  with 
good  grace,  that  which  they  are  now 
reluctantly  constrained  to  offer  under 
extraneous  pressure.  The  speech  of 
Senor  Sagasta,  as  leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  throws  some  light  on  the  present 
situation.  In  the  Senate-house  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1897,  he  said,  in  the 
course  of  his  criticism  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  : — 

“  With  respect  to  the  Cuban  campaign  the 
Government  not  only  insists  upon  declaring 
that  the  Western  provinces  are  pacified,  but 
affects  to  believe  that  with  the  promises  made 
fhe  whole  island  ought  to  be  in  peace.  But 
the  fact  is  that  from  private  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  different  sources  we  learn  quite 
the  contrary,  while  the  inconsistency  is  more¬ 
over  proved  by  the  official  despatches  pub¬ 
lished  daily.  The  military  organization  in 
those  provinces  said  to  be  quieted  down  re¬ 
mains  the  same  as  it  was  prior  to  the  alleged 
pacification.  Suffice  to  add  that  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  said  to  be  pacified  the  armed  force  is  75 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  employed  in  the  dis¬ 
turbed  provinces  I  The  country  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  deceived  in  this  way.  .  .  .  The 
real  facts  demonstrate  to  us  that  the  revolt 
has  developed  to  an  extent  unknown  in  past 
Cuban  wars.  After  having  sent  out  200,000 
men,  and  having  shed  so  much  blood,  we  are 
not  masters  in  the  island  of  more  land  than 
that  upon  which  our  soldiers  tread.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  Philippine  campaign  the  Govern¬ 
ment  also  told  us,  long  ago,  that  we  might 
consider  it  finished,  but  the  truth  is  there  are 
still  bodies  of  rebels  in  the  field  whose  extinc¬ 
tion  oue  cannot  foresee.  Apart  from  all  this 
.  .  .  we  are  threatened  with  a  Carlist  war  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  even  a  regional  war  seeks 
to  raise  its  head.  In  short,  we  have  a  war  in 
Cuba,  a  war  in  the  Philippines,  a  prospee-tive 
insurrection  in  the  Peninsula,  with  ruin, 
desolation,  and  misery  in  four  Cuban  prov¬ 
inces.  .  .  .  Had  the  reforms  been  oppor¬ 
tunely  applied  they  would  have  been  effec¬ 
tive,  but  if  applied  now  they  will  appear  to 
have  been  the  result  of  foreign  pressure  rather 
than  a  spontaneous  act,  hence  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  no  effect  on  the  rebels  who  regard  their 
proposed  application  as  a  proof  of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  .  .  .  What 
has  been  done  with  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  sent  to  Cuba  ?  I  can  assure  you  there 
arc  five  months  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  val- 
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iant  soldiers  who  shed  their  blood  in  the  island. 
We  are  in  debt  for  war  expenses  more  than 
jorty  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  the  Govern¬ 
ment  says  that  the  financial  situation  gives  it 
no  concern,  because  it  has  ample  resources 
for  the  war  operations.” 

The  country  is  so  weighed  down  with 
Colonial  troubles  that  a  change  of 
Government  would  signify  no  more 
than  the  carrying  on  of  practically  the 
same  policy  by  the  Liberals  to  be  then 
combated  by  the  Conservatives.  Elec¬ 
tions  to  Parliament  are  an  utter  farce. 
When  I  passed  through  some  electoral 
districts  last  year  Government  agents 
were  coercing  the  electors  and  menac¬ 
ing  the  mayors.  In  Madrid  itself  it 
was  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  have 
voted  for  the  Marquis  de  Cabrinana, 
the  parly  in  power  having  resolved  he 
should  not  sit.  Almost  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  municipal  elections,  and 
the  apathy  shown  in  these  matters  is 
not  surprising.  The  last  municipal 
voting  took  place  on  the  9th  May. 
El  Liberal  of  10th  May  admits  that 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Mad¬ 
rid  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  know 
that  the  polling  centres  had  been  open 
until  they  read  the  evening  papers.  In 
Barcelona  there  was  some  fighting  ;  in 
Linares  and  Bilbao  shots  were  fired. 
A  telegram  from  Bilbao  published  in 
El  Liberal  on  the  10th  May,  says  : 
“  Votes  were  paid  for  at  35  pesetas.” 
“  Many  electors  abstain  from  voting 
because  the  votes  are  not  paid  for. 
(Signed)  Mencheta.” 

In  England  a  change  of  Government 
is  usually  the  result  of  the  general  elec¬ 
tions.  in  Spain  it  is  more  frequently 
effected  by  the  Opposition  raising  some 
crucial  question  which  produces  a 
ministerial  crisis  and  forces  a  resigna¬ 
tion.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  was 
made  in  May  last.  The  Duke  of  Tet- 
uan  (descendant  of  the  famous  O’Don¬ 
nell),  a  member  of  the  Canovas  Cabi¬ 
net,  had  an  altercation  with  the  Liberal 
Senator  Comas,  and  came  to  blows. 
Thereupon  the  Liberal  Party  demand¬ 
ed  the  resignation  of  the  Duke,  which, 
however,  Canovas  refused  to  accept. 
To  bring  pressure  on  the  Government, 
the  parties  forming  the  minority  re¬ 
solved  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
Cortes  en  masse.  The  position  of  the 
Government  became  untenable  ;  it  was 


impracticable  to  vote  Bills  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
Opposition  in  debate.  Canovas  then 
brought  the  crisis  to  a  close  by  tender¬ 
ing  his  resignation  to  the  Queen  Ee- 
ent.  The  crowd  of  office-seekers  and 
angers-on  of  the  Liberal  Party  were 
in  high  glee.  Sagasta  was  literally  be¬ 
sieged  at  his  residence  by  ”  aspirants 
and  adherents.”  Most  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  had  counted  their  chickens  before 
they  were  hatched,  for  the  Queen  Re¬ 
gent,  after  consulting  with  the  repre¬ 
sentative  generals,  ex-presidents  of 
Council,  Sagasta  and  other  leading 
statesmen,  on  the  7th  June  calmly  con¬ 
firmed  her  confidence  in  CAnovas  and 
his  continuance  in  office.  Moreover, 
Her  Majesty  at  once  gave  orders  for 
the  journey  of  the  Court  to  San  Sebas¬ 
tian  early  in  July,  and  selected  as  Min¬ 
ister  in  attendance  the  Duke  of  Tetuan, 
whose  expulsion  from  the  Ministry  had 
been  so  emphatically  demanded  by  the 
minority  parties.  The  news  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  the  over-confident  Lib¬ 
erals.  The  rage  and  disappointment 
of  the  thousands  who  had  reckoned  on 
employment  were  boundless.  They 
still  refused  to  admit  that  the  crisis 
was  over.  They  declared  that  the  same 
party  difficulties  remained  unresolved. 
The  pretext  of  the  whole  conflict  was 
the  Cuban  question,  accelerated  by  the 
Tetuan  incident.  General  Weyler  was 
so. violently  denounced  as  an  obstacle 
that  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
the  present  Government  give  way  on 
that  point,  and  send  out  General  Blanco 
or  even  Martinez  Campos  in  his  stead. 
Some  ex-Ministers  lost  their  equani¬ 
mity  so  far  as  to  call  upon  their  politi¬ 
cal  chief,  Sagasta,  to  publicly  protest 
against  their  party  being  left  out  in  the 
cold,  but  the  Liberal  leader  is  too  old  a 
bird  in  politics  to  be  caught  in  such  a 
ruinous  trap.  In  the  Liberal  Club  the 
crestfallen  aspirants  to  power  bitterly 
lamented  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
fight  out  the  question  face  to  face  with 
the  Government.  CAnovas,  indeed, 
with  great  perspicuity,  had  taken  the 
wind  out  of  the  sails  of  his  opponents  ; 
he  had  closed  the  political  arena  by  ob¬ 
taining  the  Queen  Regent’s  signature 
to  a  decree  proroguing  Parliament. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the 
1897-98  budget,  the  financial  prospect 
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is  in  no  respect  reassuring.  For  the 
present  year  the  Cuban  war  expenses 
will  be  covered  bv  the  last  national  loan 
of  four  hundred  million  pesetas  (say 
£13,300,000),  but,  after  that,  what  ? 
The  Government  intends  to  impose 
new  taxes  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
commerce  of  Spain,  especially  the  home 
trade,  must  suffer  greatly  from  these 
fresh  obligations.  The  Custom  House 
receipts  being  mortgaged  for  the  sum 
of  ninety-two  millions  of  pesetas  annu¬ 
ally  (say  £3,070,000)  for  extraordinary 
disbursements,  the  ordinary  expenses 
which  would  have  been  paid  from  this 
source  are  to  be  covered  partly  by  an 
increase  (called  a  war  tax)  on  existing 
direct  and  indirect  taxes,  excepting 
only  the  land  tax  and  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  All  other  contribu¬ 
tions  not  included  in  the  above  sections 
are  to  be  increased  up  to  10  per  cent. 
Several  monopolies  are  to  be  created, 
on  the  anticipated  product  of  which 
loans  are  to  be  raised  ;  for  example, 
the  refining  and  sale  of  petroleum  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  eighteen  millions  of 
pesetas  per  annum,  and  on  this  a  sum 
of  forty  millions  of  pesetas  is  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed.  This  system  of  drawing  upon 
income  long  before  it  is  due,  the  enor¬ 
mous  accumulated  interest  payable  out 
of  the  diminished  future  resources,  and 
the  large  sums  due  by  the  Government 
to  private  contractors,  for  instance,  the 
Compania  Transatlantica  (Steamship 
Co.)  and  the  National  Bank  of  Spain, 
must  all  lead  to  ruin  and  financial 
chaos.  The  idea  has  been  already 
mooted  of  selling  Cuba  to  the  Cubans 
for  a  fixed  sum  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  United  States.  The  amount  pro¬ 
posed  would  restore  to  the  Madrid 
Treasury  the  outlay  for  the  present 
war,  besides  yielding  a  lump  sum  as 
purchase  money  pure  and  simple, 
whereby  the  financial  situation  in  Spain 
would  be  consolidated.  The  Cuban 
war  is  estimated  to  cost  about  eighteen 
millions  sterling  per  annum,  so  that 
over  forty  millions  sterling  will  have 
been  already  spent.  From  a  material 
point  of  view,  if  three-fourths  of  that 
sum  had  never  been  raised  and  the 
other  fourth  honestly  spent  on  devel¬ 
oping  the  natural  wealth  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  what  a  vast  amount  of  happiness 
it  would  have  produced  !  Looking  at 


the  matter  from  a  purely  humane 
standpoint,  it  is  simply  appalling  to 
contemplate  that  “  ten  to  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  more  men  are  destined  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  action  of  endemic  disease 
during  the  coming  wet  season”  {El 
Liberal,  2d  June).  But  Spanish  pride 
— called  patriotism  in  Spain— will 
probably  never  consent  to  the  suggest¬ 
ed  solution.  On  the  23d  May  La 
Epoca  published  a  cablegram  from  the 
Spanish  Minister  in  Washington  in 
which  he  says,  touching  this  proposi¬ 
tion  :  “  This  idea  is  now  in  the  minds 
of  all  influential  politicians  without 
responsibility,  and  the  sooner  it  can 
be  dispelled  by  declarations  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  better.  (Signed)  Jjupuy.” 
La  Correspondencia  of  the  same  date, 
referring  to  this  subject  and  the  prob¬ 
able  tactics  of  the  Liberal  minority 
says  :  “  No  :  Senor  Sagasta  has  by  no 
means  lost  the  hope  of  Cuba  remain¬ 
ing  forever  Spanish.  .  .  .  His  pa¬ 
triotism  has  been  too  long  tried  for  a 
calumny  like  this  to  offend  him  at  the 
close  of  a  life  of  loyalty  and  civic  vir¬ 
tues  of  pure  Spanish  tradition.”  The 
relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Spain,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Cuba,  are  as  curious  as  they 
are  interesting.  Every  move,  every 
resolution  in  Congress,  every  speech  in 
the  United  States  is  watched  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  in  Spain  with  an  anxiety 
approaching  dread,  as  quickly  coun¬ 
terbalanced,  however,  by  proud,  or  as 
they  would  call  it,  patriotic  resolves  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  blood  for  Spanish 
sovereignty.  In  this  matter  Spain  has 
shown  her  hand  too  freely.  There  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  a  country 
which  has  exhibited  such  vitality  of 
resource  when  in  distress — which  has 
performed  the  unprecedented  feat  of 
landing  187,000  troops  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  (of  which  5000  went  to  Porto 
Rico)  and  almost  simultaneously  28,000 
troops  in  the  Far  East — should  display 
such  nervousness.  After  all,  the  loss 
of  Cuba  to  the  Spaniards  would  be 
more  sentimental  than  material.  If 
the  Cubans  cannot  be  forced  into  sub¬ 
jection  they  will  certainly  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  lay  down  their  arms  by  the 
reluctant  application  of  reforms,  mean¬ 
ingless  in  actual  operation,  and  which 
may  be  summed  up  'in  a  few  words. 
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namely,  an  agreement  under  which 
Cuba  may  propose  and  Spain  shall  dis¬ 
pose. 

Spaniards  are  patriotic  insomuch  as 
relates  to  love  of  country  as  an  abstract 
theory.  In  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  they 
will  readily  subscribe  to  a  patriotic 
fund  raised  for  specific  purposes  which 
gives  them  individual  enhancement  in 
the  eyes  of  their  fellow-men.  Still  their 
patriotism  is  very  much  subordinated 
to  personal  interest,  and  is  no  check  to 
peculation.  Where  is  the  real  patriot¬ 
ism  of  a  Carbineer  or  a  Custom  House 
ofiicer  who,  with  the  one  hand  takes  a 
large  bribe  to  cheat  the  Treasury,  and 
with  the  other  hand  gives  a  fraction  of 
it  to  some  popular  subscription  ?  Where 
is  the  true  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
the  fatherland  in  those  friars  who  stub¬ 
bornly  hold  the  Philippines,  knowing 
full  well  that  their  presence  is  an  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  colony’s  progress? 
Again,  the  raising  of  so  large  an  army 
for  the  colonies  is  no  proof  of  indi¬ 
vidual  sacrifice.  It  was  organized  under 
pressure  ;  hundreds  have  crossed  the 
frontier  to  evade  enlistment ;  women 
have  been  in  open  riot  against  the  con¬ 
scription  in  Saragossa  and  other  places  ; 
meetings  of  protest  have  been  held, 
and  recruits  have  been  embarked  in 
Barcelona  under  armed  escort.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  “  patriots”  have  exploited  the 
situation  in  many  ways,  such  as  con¬ 
script  substitute  agents,  or  as  furnish¬ 
ers  of  clothing  which  could  only  last 
the  soldier  till  he  was  well  out  of  sight. 
Raw  recruits  voluntarily  drew  my  at¬ 
tention  to  this  at  the  Dalahican  Camp, 
near  Manila.  The  constant  coming  and 
going  of  civil  and  military  employes  en¬ 
riches  the  subsidized  steamship  com¬ 
pany  in  which  so  many  Government 
wire-pullers  hold  shares.  Permanent 
appointments,  which  would  mean  pa¬ 
triotic  economy,  are  set  aside  for  per¬ 
sonal  gain.  When  a  military  officer  in 
a  colony  nine  thousand  miles  away  is 
promoted,  he  is  called  home  to  be  com¬ 
missioned  in  his  higher  rank  for  no 
other  apparent  object  than  that  of 
benefiting  the  steamship  company. 
Feasts  and  banquets  are  given,  and 
bunting  is  spread  to  celebrate  the  re¬ 
turn  of  any  officer  from  a  lieutenant  to 
a  general  who  is  reported  to  have  done 
anything  out  of  'the  common.  In  all 
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this  whirlwind  of  rejoicing,  lamenta¬ 
tion,  intrigue,  religion,  vice,  corrup¬ 
tion,  collective  patriotism,  but  individ¬ 
ual  grabbing,  there  is  one  noble  figure 
which  prominently  stands  out,  in 
vivid  contrast,  a  model  of  virtue  and 
enviable  tact.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
Regent,  notwithstanding  her  foreign 
birth,  knows  exactly  how  to  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  moment  with 
exquisite  taste.  She  has  won  by  her 
charitableness  the  .adoration  of  the 
masses  ;  by  her  gracious  sympathy  the 
love  of  the  middle  classes  ;  and  by  her 
clear  comprehension  of  all  that  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  Spanish  the  esteem  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  aristocracy.  His  Majesty, 
her  son,  who  is  eleven  years  of  age,  la¬ 
bors  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
been  born  a  king.  His  dignity  from 
birth  is  an  impediment  to  his  edu¬ 
cation.  He  cannot  mix  freely  with 
other  boys  of  his  own  age,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  to  travel  for  knowl¬ 
edge  in  other  hands.  It  will,  there¬ 
fore,  hardly  be  his  fault  if  he  is  unable 
to  appreciate,  by  comparison,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  subjects. 

The  trade  of  the  country  in  the 
higher  sphere,  that  is,  the  Import  and 
Export  branches,  has  in  no  way  fallen 
off. 

According  to  the  British  Consular 
Report  on  Spain  for  1896  (No.  1851) 
the  total  value  of  Imports  for  the  last 
three  years  were  as  follows  : 

1894.  1895.  1896. 

£28,421,733  £28,148,834  £29,306,912 

and  the  total  value  of  Exports  in  the 
same  year  were  thus  : 

1894,  1895.  1896. 

£23,197,169  £27,705,435  £34,890,405 

from  which  we  not  only  see  an  increase 
in  Imports  and  Exports,  but  we  deduce 
the  more  important  result,  namely  : 

Excess  of  Imports  over  Ex¬ 
ports  in  1894 . £5,224,564  value 

Excess  of  Imports  over  Ex¬ 
ports  in  1895 .  £443,399  “ 

Excess  of  Exports  over  Im¬ 
ports  in  1896 . £5,523,493  “ 

which,  if  it  denotes  anything,  would 
show  progressive  prosperity,  inasmuch 
as  the  country  has  been  able  to  produce 
and  find  a  market  for  so  much  more 
than  it  required  to  receive  from  abroad. 
This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the 
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keynote  to  the  condition  of  the  masses 
— the  millions  who  are  neither  enriched 
nor  impoverished  by  the  comparative 
state  of  trade  with  abroad.  Seeing  the 
amount  of  misery  and  mendicity  in  so 
many  districts  in  Spain  it  is  evident 
that  the  sum  total  of  profitable  trade 
— comparatively  progressive  as  it  may 
be — does  not  reach  the  wants  of  the 
entire  population.  The  small  dealers, 
craftsmen,  artisans  and  all  who  depend 
exclusively  on  home  requirements  are 
those  who  feel  most  acutely  the  burden 
of  heavy  taxation.  The  smallest  trader 
is  not  allowed,  by  law,  to  attempt  to 
get  a  living  without  previously  paying 
a  tax  {patente  industrial).  One  can¬ 
not  carry  provisions  for  personal  con¬ 
sumption  from  a  town  to  a  suburb 
without  paying  the  consumos  tax.  A 
month  ago  in  Madrid  there  were  1500 
Treasury  cases  of  fraud  against  persons 
who  necessarily  evaded  this  tax. 

Many  municipalities  themselves  are 
poverty-stricken.  That  of  Malaga  was 
insolvent  when  I  was  there  this  year. 
Last  May,  according  to  El  Liberal,  the 
Provincial  Asylum  of  Alicante  could 
not  find  servants  for  the  institution 
because  twenty-six  months’  salary  had 


not  been  paid.  Also  at  the  Hospital 
of  Murcia  the  patients  had  to  go  with¬ 
out  meat  because  the  municipality 
could  not  pay  the  butchers’  bills. 

The  prospect  is  anything  but  cheer¬ 
ing.  With  these  constant  turmoils  the 
poor  priest-ridden  Spanish  nation  holds 
no  more  weight  in  Europe  than  Swit¬ 
zerland.  Were  peace  to  be  restored  in 
Cuba  by  Spanish  arms,  a  hundred 
thousand  men  would  return  for  dis¬ 
bandment  in  the  Peninsula.  If  Cuba 
became  free  a  total  evacuation  would 
bring  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  men  home  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  other  thousands  of  unemployed. 
They  would  then  probably  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  completing  the  country’s  ruin, 
for  Senor  Sagasta,  in  the  speech  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  makes  no  secret  of  the 
anticipated  civil  war.  I  can  see  no 
other  remedies  for  the  calamities  which 
must  ensue  than  the  abandonment  of 
Spain’s  fifteenth  century  colonial  pol¬ 
icy,  the  propagation  of  a  liberal  sec¬ 
ular  education  among  the  masses,  and 
the  abolition  of  priestcraft.  But  what 
prospect  is  there  of  such  measures  being 
adopted  ? — National  Review. 
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The  20th  of  December  last  was  cold 
and  misty  as  I  passed  through  the  gate¬ 
way  of  Notre  Dame  at  8  a.m.  to  take 
part  in  the  funeral  service  of  a  man 
who  had  died  a  year  and  two  months 
before.  This  man  was  the  son  of  a 
tanner,  and  although  he  had  lived  for 
seventy-three  years  he  knew  not  the 
world  as  most  human  beings  know  it, 
having  opened  up  a  world  of  his  own 
in  which  he  lived,  moved,  and  worked. 
It  was  singular  to  think  that  this  man, 
so  perfectly  simple-minded  to  the  last, 
was  brought,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
to  this  temporary  resting-place  amid 
all  the  pomp  of  a  State  funeral,  in  a 
city  whose  people  know  how  to  honor 
the  living  as  well  as  the  dead  ;  and 
whose  loss  was  felt  to  be  the  loss  of  all 
nations.  After  wandering  about  in  the 
midst  of  the  vast  cathedral,  I  came  at 
New  Seuies — Vox-.  LXVI.,  No.  5. 


length  upon  the  object  of  my  search, 
the  little  chapel  containing  the  remains 
of  Louis  Pasteur.  Around  this  spot 
the  immediate  members  of  the  family 
soon  gathered,  and  presently  the  scene 
was  changed  from  one  of  silence  and 
solitude  into  one  of  ecclesiastical  mag¬ 
nificence,  with  the  rich  tones  of  the 
organ  pealing  forth  the  dirge,  and 
stringed  instruments  and  voices  filling 
the  air  with  divine  melody. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
family  to  keep  the  ceremony  strictly 
private,  it  was  impossible  to  restrain 
the  intense  enthusiasm  of  the  public, 
who  showed  their  reverence  all  along 
the  line  of  route  from  the  cathedral 
door,  through  streets  some  of  which 
were  named  after  him,  to  the  Pasteur 
Institute.  Here  were  assembled,  for 
the  second  time,  representatives  of  the 
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Government,  members  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  delegates  from  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  scientific  societies  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  At  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  a 
tribune  was  raised,  from  which  lauda¬ 
tory  orations  were  delivered  in  various 
languages  before  a  dense  concourse  of 
people  who  had  come  from  great  dis¬ 
tances  to  be  present.  Above  the  gate¬ 
way  of  the  tomb  were  the  simple  words. 
Id  repose  Pasteur. 

The  crypt  wherein  he  reposes  was 
artificially  illuminated  through  cupolas 
of  pale  yellow  Algerian  marble  shed¬ 
ding  a  soft  light  throughout  the  in¬ 
terior,  revealing  a  scene  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  grace.  All  around,  the 
walls  and  roofs  told  mutely,  but  elo¬ 
quently,  of  a  life  which  had  been  given 
up  to  discovering  the  causes  of  death. 
Strange  to  say,  the  design  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  tomb  was  suggested  by  one  built 
1456  years  ago  at  Ravenna,  by,  and 
for,  the  Christian  Empress  Piacidia, 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
where  it  was  seen  by  Pasteur’s  son, 
under  whose  fostering  care  and  that  of 
the  family  the  idea  was  now  developed. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  walls  repre¬ 
senting  works  of  science  as  in  this  case, 
they  of  the  fifth  century  represented 
the  Apostles  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Christian  faith.  These  were  the  Dark 
Ages  of  history,  when  the  light  of 
Christianity  was  only  beginning  to  be 
diffused  over  the  land,  and  science  lay 
crushed  under  the  heel  of  persecution. 

Here,  then,  was  surely  a  wondrous 
occasion,  the  tomb  of  an  early  Chris¬ 
tian  Empress  forming  a  model  for  the 
tomb  of  a  latter-day  man  of  science, 
with  a  religious  and  academic  service 
happily  combined,  taking  place  in  the 
presence  of  all  manner  of  thinkers  in 
perfect  unity  and  harmony.  After 
this  ceremony  was  over  admission  was 
given  to  the  public,  when  25,000  per¬ 
sons  visited  the  tomb. 

Two  months  after  this  I  presented 
myself  early  one  morning  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  to  visit  my  friend  Madame  Pas¬ 
teur,  who  still  occupies  the  residence 
connected  with  the  laboratory,  as  nei¬ 
ther  M.  Duclaux  (the  new  director) 
nor  M.  Roux  would  permit  her  to  leave 
the  home  she  had  shared  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  master  whom  they 
loved  and  revered.  Here  she  spends 
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her  time  in  taking  an  interest  in  all 
the  work  going  on  ;  in  wandering 
about  among  the  golden  laurel  wreaths 
and  works  of  art  showered  upon  her 
husband  during  life  ;  and  in  taking 
charge  of  the  innumerable  Grand 
Crosses,  medals,  and  other  beautiful 
and  treasured  tokens  of  esteem. 

As  the  people  were  beginning  to  as¬ 
semble  for  the  anti-rabic  inoculations, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  visit  the  labora¬ 
tory,  we  wended  our  way  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  first.  Entering  the  passage  which 
led  to  these  apartments,  we  stopped  at 
a  door  on  the  right  which  I  was  told  I 
might  enter.  On  the  other  side  of 
this  door  I  found  myself  within  a  glass 
enclosure  designed  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
venting  the  ingress  of  dust  to  the  sanc¬ 
tum  beyond.  In  the  far  corner  of  this 
dark  room  sat  a  trained  assistant  at  a 
table  under  a  single  light.  He  was 
busy  cutting  up  the  spinal  cords  of 
rabbits  that  had  died  of  dumb  rabies, 
and  which  were  brought  to  him  sus¬ 
pended  in  glass  jars  by  an  assistant 
who  never  spoke.  These  little  spinal 
cords  looked  like  mere  threads,  and 
were  in  every  stage  of  desiccation, 
from  the  innocuous  and  quite  dry,  to 
the  most  virulent,  still  fresh  and  moist. 
In  silence  each  labelled  jar  was  brought 
from  its  wired  cupboard  in  proper 
sequence,  and  the  previous  jar  taken 
away.  When  these  various  marrows 
were  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
bouillon,  a  row  of  covered  and  labelled 
wine-glasses  denoted  that  all  was  ready. 
It  was  interesting  to  watch  how  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  inimi¬ 
cal  germs  getting  access  to  the  fiuid 
which  in  a  few  minutes  would  be  in¬ 
jected  into  the  blood  of  the  human 
beings  now  assembling.  The  system 
with  which  the  whole  thing  is  arranged 
and  carried  out  indicates  the  most  mi¬ 
nute  and  scientific  attention  to  detail. 
No  loophole  is  left  for  danger  to  creep 
in,  and  here  an  example  of  caution  is 
laid  down  that  should  be  followed  in 
all  other  human  inoculations.  No  ac¬ 
cidental  virus  must  be  allowed  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  perfectly  studied  prog¬ 
ress  of  events.  It  is  curious  to  con¬ 
sider  that  the  original  venom  of  the 
mad  dog  should  be  thus  intercepted 
and  neutralized  by  a  graduated  virus 
which  in  its  strongest  form  is  even 
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more  virulent  than  the  original  virus 
of  the  mad  dog  ;  and  that  it  can  be  so 
introduced  into  the  blood  that  human 
beings  can  live,  and  not  even  suffer, 
with  all  this  poison  in  them  !  These 
assistants  and  all  the  employes  are  pre¬ 
viously  rendered  immune  by  inocula¬ 
tions  before  they  are  allowed  to  engage 
in  the  work. 

Stepping  back  into  the  passage  once 
more,  I  found  Madame  Pasteur  talking 
to  a  poor  woman  who  had  brought  her 
little  girl  to  be  inoculated.  She  whis¬ 
pered  to  me  it  was  too  late,  nothing 
could  be  done  ;  fever  had  developed 
the  night  before,  and  the  child  was, 
even  then,  gazing  up  at  us  with  fever 
in  her  eyes. 

In  the  large  reception-room  people 
were  arriving  rapidly,  people  of  every 
degree  and  in  every  stage  of  the  treat¬ 
ment.  The  daily  average  is  about 
eighty  ;  six  of  these  this  morning  were 
English,  one  or  two  having  come  from 
India.  All  are  treated  alike  and  free 
of  charge.  One  poor  little  workhouse 
girl  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from 
Ireland  by  the  lady  who  accompanied 
her,  but  as  she  had  been  bitten  through 
thick  woollen  clothes  it  was  considered 
there  was  no  danger,  and  no  necessity 
for  the  treatment.  After  seeing  a 
whole  family  of  peasants  inoculated 
who  had  been  badly  bitten  on  the  face 
and  hands,  we  pursued  our  way  up¬ 
stairs  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
laboratories  above. 

In  the  very  first  laboratory  we  en¬ 
tered  we  were  shown  a  glass  vial  con¬ 
taining  a  number  of  beautiful  crystals 
with  clear-cut  facets  like  diamonds. 
Now,  these  crystals  had  not  been  taken 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  they 
had  been  produced  artificially  through 
invisible  agency  in  the  most  simple 
and  natural  way.  A  common  domestic 
onion  was  left  to  itself,  a  prey  to  the 
organisms  or  moulds  of  the  air  at  a 
temperature  suitable  to  their  develop¬ 
ment,  and  lo  !  through  the  action  of 
these  little  chemists  the  material,  or 
part  of  the  material,  of  that  onion  was 
transformed  into  these  pure  crystals. 
But  those  were  not  the  only  crystals 
produced  by  mircrobes,  for  we  were 
shown  others  which  we  were  politely 
invited  to  taste,  and  after  some  en¬ 
couragement  did  taste  and  found  the 


flavor  delightful,  being  that  of  pure 
lemon.  Now,  there  were  no  lemon- 
trees  growing  within  miles,  yet  here 
was  fresh  lemon  grown  in  a  cupboard 
amid  the  terrible  paraphernalia  of  a 
chemical  laboratory  !  But  again  the 
method  was  very  simple  ;  just  a  little 
sugar  and  water  in  a  glass  vial  inocu¬ 
lated  with  some  fungoid  growth  and 
placed  in  a  culture  chamber  at  27°  C., 
and  in  three  weeks  these  lemon  crystals 
were  found  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flask.  This  discovery  of  Pottevin’s 
has  already  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
large  company  in  Paris  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lemonade  by  this  process. 

Now  in  the  scientific  world  it  has 
been  said  that  in  the  crystal  lay  “  the 
mystery  and  miracle  of  vitality,”  Pas¬ 
teur  maintaining  that  here  a  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  existed  between  organic 
and  inorganic  nature,  while  Professor 
Tyndall  and  other  chemists  were  of 
opinion  that  the  barriers  had  been 
overcome  and  that  all  things  in  Nature 
were  united  in  one  unbroken  chain. 
Here,  then,  we  seemed  to  be  in  the 
very  act  of  picking  up  the  links  which 
brought  the  organic  and  inorganic  to¬ 
gether,  the  visible  and  invisible  world 
into  unison. 

Passing  into  another  laboratory,  we 
found  Metchnikolf  studying  the  life 
history  of  bacteria  when  in  the  blood 
of  man  or  animals.  He  showed  us, 
under  the  microscope  and  in  drawings, 
the  white  blood  cells  (which  are  always 
present  with  the  red)  in  the  act  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  pathogenic  bacteria  and  digest¬ 
ing  them  at  leisure,  much  as  the  oyster 
does  with  the  bacilli  of  typhoid  fever, 
which  it  can  digest  and  get  rid  of  in  a 
week,  if  there  are  no  more  to  follow. 
M.  Roux,  in  the  opposite  laboratory, 
was  giving  his  mind  to  serums,  having 
already  with  others  worked  out  and 
established  the  antitoxin  which  is  now 
so  much  used  in  diphtheria.  It  was 
deeply  interesting  to  note  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  brain  power  working 
at  every  point  under  the  same  roof  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  disease  and 
the  mechanism  of  immunity.  In  some 
cases  the  living  organisms  of  disease 
may  be  seen  at  work  by  placing  a  drop 
of  infected  blood  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  and  for  such  cases  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  treatment  have  been  found  which 
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destroy  the  organisms  without  killing 
the  patient.  But  in  other  cases  where 
no  organisms  are  found  in  the  blood 
the  mystery  is  increased,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  treatment  is  proportionately 
enhanced,  for  the  symptoms  of  disease 
are  actively  present,  and  the  physician 
has  to  deal  with  them  at  the  bedside. 
For  instance,  in  such  deadly  diseases 
as  tetanus  and  diphtheria  the  living 
organisms  do  not  enter  the  circulation, 
but  stop  short  at  the  point  of  inocula¬ 
tion,  and  send  through  the  blood  the 
invisible  poison  they  have  the  power 
to  elaborate.  Now,  it  was  found  in 
the  course  of  these  researches  that  the 
h'ood  serum  of  rabbits  which  had  been 
rendered  immune  against  tetanus  and 
diphtheria  had  no  power  to  destroy  or 
to  retard  the  growth  of  the  bacilli  which 
caused  these  diseases  at  the  point  of 
inoculation,  but  it  possessed  the  power 
of  neutralizing  the  poison  they  manu¬ 
factured  and  sent  through  the  blood. 
In  short,  the  blood  serum  of  the  im¬ 
munized  rabbit  was  found  to  be  an  an¬ 
tidote  to  the  poison,  but  not  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  the  living  bacteria.  But  to 
this  I  shall  refer  later. 

The  savants  whom  I  found  in  the 
midst  of  their  work  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  expressing  the  deep  interest 
they  felt  in  the  experiments  of  their 
late  colleagues,  Yersin  and  Haffkine, 
with  the  plague  serum  and  cholera  vac¬ 
cine  in  India.  They  seemed  to  be  in 
touch  with  all  the  researches  going  on 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  of  a  central  school 
like  this  is  that  it  brings  all  the  work¬ 
ers  in  similar  schools  together,  thus 
throwing  a  concentration  of  light  on 
one  subject  till  it  is  thoroughly  thrashed 
out  and  developed.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
vast  brotherhood  working  in  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

Returning  home  next  day  across  the 
narrow  streak  which  divides  our  proud 
little  isle  from  the  continent,  the  ease 
with  w’hich  scientihc  researches  are 
conducted  on  the  one  side  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  compared  to  the  difficulties  on  the 
other  could  not  fail  to  strike  my  mind. 
There  the  Pasteur  Institute  was  erect¬ 
ed  as  a  thank-offering  and  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  founder  of  this  new 
school,  through  the  contributions  of 
all  nations  save  ours.  Through  an 
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enlightened  appreciation  of  the  work 
being  done,  this  living  monument  to 
Pasteur  is  perpetually  being  fed  with 
votive  offerings  which  pass  through  the 
grindstone  of  science,  to  couie  back, 
in  various  shapes,  to  the  human  nice 
enormously  increased  in  value.  In 
common  with  many  other  individuals 
who  contributed,  the  Comte  de  PAu- 
besppin  gave  £1000,  while  Madame 
Hirsch  has  recently  given  2,000,000 
francs  (£80,000).  Another  lady  has 
founded  four  scholarships  of  4000 
francs,  or  £160  each,  and  the  town  of 
Paris  and  Conseil  General  de  la  Seine 
are  instituting  others.  Then  the 
French  Government,  encouraged  by 
public  opinion,  contributes  £1200  a 
year,  which  is  paid  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  who  thereby  enjoys  the 
perpetual  right  to  a  place  for  a  pupil 
sent  from  the  £cole  Normale.  This 
Government  pupil  receives  a  salary  of 
2800  francs  (£112)  a  year,  which  is 
paid  by  the  Minister  of  Instruction, 
who  also  contributes  toward  the  salary 
of  two  chefs  de  laboratoire,  each  recei\- 
ing  4000  francs  (£160)  a  year,  out  of 
the  fund  for  the  “  Hautes  ^Itudes.” 
Thus,  abroad,  science  glides  along  un¬ 
der  the  happy  auspices  of  enlightened 
public  opinion,  aided  by  the  National 
Exchequer',  while  in  England  public 
opinion,  being  opaque  to  the  advan¬ 
tages,  fetters  the  hands  that  would 
help,  and  holds  down  this  branch  of 
science  under  the  ban  of  unreasoning 
disapprobation.  . 

The  result  of  this  difference  between 
the  two  nations  was  brought  home  to 
us  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing  way 
not  long  ago,  through  a  little  corre¬ 
spondence  which  took  place  between 
M.  le  Clercq,  the  president  of  the 
French  Shorthorn  Society,  and  Lord 
Brougham  and  Vaux,  the  president  of 
the  English  Shorthorn  Society.  It 
seems  that  the  French  Government, 
profiting  by  their  subsidies  to  the  Pas¬ 
teur  Institute,  have  decreed  that  “  all 
imported  bovine  stock  shall  be  tested 
at  the  frontier,  and  if  they  react  un¬ 
favorably  to  tuberculin,  that  they  must 
be  immediately  slaughtered  or  returned 
to  the  country  whence  they  come.” 
Accordingly,  when  two  important  bulls 
had  been  purchased  in  England  by 
French  breeders  (one  being  “  Non- 
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such,”  the  champion  of  last  year’s 
Royal  Show),  and  were  tested  accord¬ 
ing  to  law  on  the  frontier,  they  were 
both  found  to  bo  tuberculous,  and 
therefore  unfit  for  breeding  pui*poses. 
“  You  will  understand,”  wrote  M.  le 
Cleicq  to  his  lordship,  ‘‘  our  unfortu¬ 
nate  position  and  the  cruel  loss  to  our 
Society,  because  if  our  colleagues  will 
not  give  us  the  assurance  that  their 
stock  is  free  from  tuberculosis,  our 
subsidies  will  be  withdrawn  by  the 
PYench  Government,  and  conseqitently 
no  more  English  purchases  will  be 
made.” 

There  is  a  calm  dignity  about  this 
rebuke  ;  and  not  a  word  to  suggest 
that  we  do  not  enjoy  the  same  means 
of  testing  cattle  for  disease  that  they 
have.  In  circumstances  such  as  these 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  impossible 
it  will  be  for  us  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  more  advanced  nations  unless 
our  Government  also  gives  facilities  to 
enable  ns  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
conditions,  for  without  the  means  of 
learning  it  is  not  easy,  or  even  possi¬ 
ble,  to  teach. 

We  are  much  in  the  position  now, 
so  far  as  the  teaching  of  this  new  sci¬ 
ence  goes,  that  we  were  in  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  public  were  horrified 
with  the  stories  of  body-snatching 
which  ended  in  the  trial  of  Burke  and 
Hare.  How  was  it  possible,  argued 
the  professors  of  human  anatomy,  to 
qualify  the  students  for  their  future 
responsibilities  toward  the  public,  with¬ 
out  teaching  them  the  structures  of 
the  human  b^ody  ?  But  it  required  the 
horrors  of  a  public  scandal  to  compel 
the  Government  to  inquire  into  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  things,  and  afford  the 
medical  schools  the  legitimate  means 
of  acquiring  and  imparting  the  neces¬ 
sary  knowledge  in  the  open  light  of 
dav. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  Pasteur’s  re¬ 
searches  had  already  brought  untold 
blessings  to  France,  and  had  shed 
their  light  over  Great  Britain  and  all 
other  countries,  the  first  public  labora¬ 
tory  for  bacterial  research  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  established  in  England, 
at  King’s  College,  at  the  private  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  professor  who  has  presided 
over  it  ever  since.  True,  Sir  Joseph 
(now  Lord)  Lister  had  introduced  the 


antiseptic  methods  of  surgery  which 
were  the  outcome  of  Pasteur’s  studies 
on  the  micro-organisms  of  the  air,  etc., 
but  Lister,  in  carrying  out  his  early 
researches,  had  always  to  go  abroad  to 
obtain  the  necessary  material.  Mean¬ 
while  he  had  many  disciples  in  this 
country  who  could  neither  afford  to  go 
abroad  to  study,  nor  find  any  school 
advanced  enough  in  which  to  pursue 
the  study  at  home. 

Accordingly  it  was  literally  under¬ 
ground  I  had  to  burrow,  when  I  was 
taken  to  see  the  only  laboratory  in 
London  doing  useful,  though  limited, 
work  a  decade  ago,  and  just  before  the 
completion  of  the  present  one  at  King’s 
College.  It  was  strange  after  visiting 
Pasteur’s  laboratory,  with  its  many 
tributaries  in  and  out  of  Paris,  to  de¬ 
scend  into  the  humble  basement  of  an 
ordinary  private  dwelling-house  to  find 
similar  woi’k  going  on  there.  There 
was  a  sense  of  secrecy  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  as  if  the  work  intended  for  the 
good  of  humanity  were  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  that  dread  persecu¬ 
tion  which  so  often  stalks  in  the  wake 
of  ignorance,  till  the  day  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  comes.  Above  our  heads  was 
reared  a  noble  pile  of  modern  man¬ 
sions,  on  every  fioor  of  which  resided  a 
family  in  peaceful  unconsciousness  of 
the  arsenal  of  disease  down  below.  It 
struck  my  feminine  mind  that  the  cook 
must  have  had  a  trying  time  of  it,  for 
I  found  that  half  of  the  kitchen,  the 
whole  of  the  scullery,  and  the  entire 
pantry  were  given  up  to  disease  cul¬ 
tures  in  every  stage  of  progress,  while 
the  wine-cellar,  totally  innocent  of 
wine,  made  an  excellent  dark  and  heat¬ 
ed  culture  chamber.  Observing  a  dish 
of  milk  on  the  table,  I  inquired  of  my 
friend  if  that  were  meant  for  his  own 
consumption.  “  Oh,  no,”  he  casually 
remarked,  “  that  is  sown  with  typhoid 
fever,  and  is  under  observation.” 

It  may  be  consoling  to  the  public  to 
know  that  the  only  person  who  suffered 
at  all  from  these  dangers  was  the  medi¬ 
cal  man  himself,  who  lay  for  weeks 
very  near  unto  death,  a  victim  to  his 
researches  under  difficulties.  All  this 
science  in  the  wine-cellar  has  long  since 
been  given  up,  and  the  victim  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  now  in  the  forefront  of  his 
profession,  teaching  others,  and  giving 
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the  benefit  of  his  experience  to  innu-  matter  up,  and,  after  two  years  of 
merable  patients  who  little  know  how  arduous  study,  discovered  the  remedy 
his  special  knowledge  and  skill  were  now  universally  applied.  But  it  never 
acquired.  Since  then  I  have  found  occurs  to  us  to  think  why  silk  is  so 
him  working  in  the  laboratory  at  abundant  and  so  cheap. 

King’s  College,  the  first  established  in  Let  our  minds  wander  to  those  cruel 
London  for  the  teaching  of  students,  battlefields  which  aftlict  us  to  think  of, 
and  available  for  the  investigations  of  and  the  comforting  thought  comes  to 
Lister  and  other  men  in  surgical  and  our  relief  that  eveu  the  most  severely 
medical  practice.  wounded  have  now  a  chance  of  life 

Since  then  the  Royal  Colleges  of  they  never- had  before.  If  we  push  our 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  opened  reflections  a  little  further  we  shall  find 
a  research  laboratory  at  the  Examina-  this  is  due  to  the  knowledge  of  “  those 
tion  Hall,  and  every  here  and  there  lurking  principles  of  death”  which  has 
laboratories  have  sprung  up  in  con-  sprung  from  the  laboratories  of  other 
nection  with  medical  schools  and  uni-  nations.  True,  it  .was  Lister  who  first 
versifies,  but  rarely  without  objec-  grasped  the  principle  and  applied  the 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  public  being  remedy  to  surgery,  but  the  knowledge 
raised,  and  every  obstacle  to  research  of  the  living  cause  of  disease  originated 
being  thrown  in  the  way.  Now  let  us  abroad,  and,  as  I  have  already  said, 
consider  what  this  antagonism  means,  was  elaborated  by  Lister  on  foreign 
It  means  that  these  are  efforts  in  a  soil. 

right  direction,  and  distinctly  intended  When  our  Government  officials,  post- 
for  the  good  of  the  human  race,  but  men  and  policemen,  and  people  gener¬ 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  ignorant  ally,  are  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  we  thank- 
they  prove  so  inadequate  to  the  re-  fully  send  them  to  Paris  to  be  inocn- 
quirements  of  the  age,  that  we  have  to  lated  with  the  auti-rabic  virus  at  the 
stand  aside  and  allow  other  nations  to  expense  of  the  Pasteur  Institute.  A 
do  the  work,  while  we  either  suffer  the  fund  at  the  Mansion  House  exists  for 
consequences,  or  reap  the  benefit,  as  this  purpose,  but  we  have  never  con- 
the  case  may  be.  For  instance,  as  to  tributed  as  other  nations  have  to  the 
the  benefits,  we  are  distinctly  a  beer  erection,  endowment,  or  expenses  of 
and  spirit-drinking  nation,  but  outside  that  great  school, 
scientific  circles  we  are  untroubled  In  Australia  it  was  Pasteur’s  assist- 
with  the  reflection  that  all  the  waste  ants  who  discovered  the  Cumberland 
and  difficulties  we  encountered  in  the  disease  to  be  the  same  as  anthrax,  and 
manufacture  of  beer  and  spirits  a  few  who  have  established  the  protective 
years  ago  have  been  entirely  overcome  vaccine  in  that  country, 
owing  to  the  laboratory  researches  of  At  this  moment  Yersin  and  Haffkine 
Pasteur.  The  beer  no  longer  goes  sour  are  succeeding  in  inoculating  the  peo- 
before  it  has  matured,  without  our  pie  of  our  Indian  Empire  against  the 
knowing  the  reason  why.  Its  manu-  plague  with  their  defensive  serum,  and 
facture  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  au-  Germany  has  sent  a  scientific  conimis- 
tumn,  but  can  be  continued  through-  sion,  consisting  of  her  most  distin- 
out  the  year.  The  result  to  the  coun-  guished  men,  to  Bombay  to  study  the 
try  is  enormously  increased  revenues  disease.  Our  illustrated  papers,  vvith- 
from  this  source,  and  as  an  indirect  out  the  slightest  jealousy,  have  depict- 
outcome  the  people  are  enjoying  the  ed  the  group  established  in  a  well-ap- 
advantages  of  free  technical  education,  pointed  laboratory, 
through  the  county  councils,  the  funds  To  Pasteur  we  owe  the  inestimable 
for  which,  amounting  to  over  £700,000  knowledge  of  what  a  ferment  means, 
a  year,  are  provided  by  the  Govern-  not  only  within  the  brewer’s  vat,  but 
ment  out  of  the  surplus  duty  on  beer  within  the  blood  and  tissues  of  men 
and  spirits.  and  animals.  What  was  dead  to  us 

Again,  we  hear  no  more  about  the  before  now  lives,  what  was  unseen  is 
silkworm  disease,  which  five-and-  now  visible,  what  was  intangible  can 
twenty  years  ago  threatened  to  devas-  now  be  dealt  with.  The  result  is  that 
tate  the  lauds  of  the  golden  cocoon,  these  studies,  having  already  conquered 
until  Pasteur  was  induced  to  take  the  new  worlds,  open  up  vistas  of  endless 
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worlds  yet  to  conquer.  But  are  we 
doomed  to  leave  all  these  possible  con¬ 
quests  to  other  nations  forever  ?  or  has 
the  time  come  when  we  can  hope  to 
join  the  great  brotherhood,  and  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  ? 

Let  us  survey  the  land  of  our  birth 
and  see  what  our  prospects  are  toward 
this  scientific  unity  of  nations. 

Through  the  energy  of  some  of  our 
leading  men,  what  is  known  as  the 
British  School  of  Preventive  Medicine 
was  established  in  London  a  few  years 
ago.  People  pass  the  door  every  day 
on  their  way  to  the^  British  Museum, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  ordinary  houses  in  the  street. 
Yet  within  this  very  ordinary  house 
lies  that  which  has  the  power  to  save 
mothers  from  the  lifelong  agony  of 
seeing  their  children  die  of  diphtheria, 
and  also  that  which  may  save  husbands 
from  the  misery  of  seeing  their  young 
wives  sacrificed  to  certain  forms  of 
puerperal  fever,  while  all  the  research 
is  going  on  which  is  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  ends.  We  are  getting 
accustomed  to  hear  of  serums,  and  we 
shall  soon  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  we  can  send  round  to  the  nearest 
chemist  for  a  bottle  of  antitoxin  for 
this  complaint  or  that ;  but  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  uninformed 
mind  to  conceive  the  nature  of  the 
work  required  to  produce  such  reme¬ 
dies. 

In  connection  with  this  ordinary¬ 
looking  house  there  is  what  the  director 
is  pleased  to  call  a  “  farm”  a  few  miles 
out  of  town  ;  but  the  farm  is  a  villa 
residence  on  the  roadside,  with  a  little 
paddock  at  the  back  where  structures 
have  been  erected  for  the  necessary 
horses,  and  the  laboratory.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  farm  is  kept  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  sanitary  condition,  and  that  the 
horses  are  all  tested  for  glanders  with 
an  antitoxin  called  mallein,  and  for 
tuberculosis  with  tuberculin,  before 
they  are  subjected  to  the  treatment  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  them  immune  against 
other  diseases.  This  testing,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  tests,  involve  the 
most  advanced  scientific  knowledge, 
and  is  what  the  French  Government 
expects  of  us  before  sending  the  ani¬ 
mals  they  have  bought  into  France. 


In  the  farm  laboratory,  which  is  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Bullock  and  an  as¬ 
sistant,  you  may  see  diphtheria  grow¬ 
ing  visibly  before  your  eyes.  In  the 
flask  containing  it  is  a  little  soup, 
which  was  quite  clear  yesterday  before 
it  was  inoculated  with  a  trace  of  diph¬ 
theria  culture  taken  from  another  flask. 
Now  it  is  clouded,  and  on  the  surface 
a  morbid  growth  is  settling,  painfully 
resembling  the  growth  that  may  be 
seen  in  the  throat  of  a  patient  suffer¬ 
ing  from  that  cruel  disease.  This  par¬ 
ticular  specimen  of  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  had  gone  through  hundreds  of 
generations,  passing  from  flask  to  flask, 
without  losing  any  of  its  virulence. 
Two  years  before  it  had  been  taken 
from  the  throat  of  a  child  in  Norway, 
sent  to  the  Pasteur  Institute,  and  from 
there  passed  on  to  us.  The  culture  is 
grown  for  seven  or  ten  days  in  the 
flask  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C.  It  is 
then  filtered  through  a  Chamberland 
filter  and  its  strength  tested. 

The  horses,  which  are  well  fed  and 
kept  in  excellent  condition,  are  now 
inoculated  with  small  and  gradually 
increasing  doses  of  this  active  diph¬ 
theria  poison,  until  they  are  rendered 
perfectly  immune.  During  this  proc¬ 
ess  they  seem  more  bent  on  the  bits  of 
sugar  they  are  getting  than  disturbed 
by  the  prick  of  the  syringe.  At  first 
the  temperature  slightly  rises,  but 
after  twenty-four  hours  all  symptoms 
are  gone.  After  three,  four,  or  five 
months  the  maximum  antitoxicity  is 
reached.  A  little  of  the  blood  of  the 
horse  is  now  drawn  into  a  glass  flagon, 
carefully  protected  from  the  possibility 
of  inimical  germs  reaching  it.  The 
red  constituents  of  the  blood  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  flagon,  leaving  a 
clear  fluid  above  ;  this  is  the  anti-toxic 
serum,  the  antidote  for  the  poison. 
But  it  is  not  completed  yet,  for  it  has 
to  be  tested  to  see  that  its  value  comes 
up  to  the  standard  which  has  been 
established  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  done,  a  number  of  very 
small  blue  bottles  are  withdrawn  from 
the  sterilizing  chamber  and  filled  with 
the  precious  fluid,  every  bottle  being 
labelled  and  marked  with  the  strength 
of  the  dose.  They  are  then  forwarded 
to  the  laboratory  in  Great  Russell 
Street,  and  are  ready  for  the  hospitals 
and  for  use  in  private  practice. 
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This  work  is  of  such  paramount  im-  to  be,  but  not  really,  rabid,  to  remove 
portance  that  all  the  scientific  men  en-  all  cause  for  anxiety,  which  would 
gaged  in  it  are  agreed  as  to  the  neces-  otherwise  remain  for  months  or  even 
sity  for  Government  jurisdiction  in  the  years”*  All  that  is  required  is  to 
preparation  of  serums.  That  coming  have  the  dog  killed  and  the  head  sent 
to  our  country  from  some  quarters  is  to  the  research  laboratory,  where  a 
frequently  found  to  be  below  the  ac-  rabbit  would  at  once  be  inoculated 
cepted  standard,  hence  likely  to  fail  at  with  a  portion  of  the  brain.  The 
the  critical  moment.  death  or  life  of  the  rabbit  in  a  few  days 

The  method  I  have  just  described  would  settle  the  question  of  going  over 
applies  equally  to  the  tetanus  serum,  to  Paris  for  the  anti-rabic  treatment  or 
only  the  process  is  slower,  owing  to  resting  in  peace  at  home.  With  a  test 
the  horse  being  more  susceptible  to  laboratory  in  India  many  of  the  people 
this  disease.  now  sent  on  to  Paris  in  anxiety  and 

To  prepare  an  antitoxin  for  the  treat-  haste  might  be  spared  a  long  and  costly 
ment  of  septic  diseases,  living  cultures  journey.  Again,  instead  of  our  Gov- 
of  the  micro-organism  known  as  the  ernment  vaccine  station  occupying  the 
Streptococcus  pyogenes  are  used.  The  ground  floor  of  a  poor  house,  in  a 
maximum  of  virulence  is  obtained  by  poor  street,  it  would  be  better  to  annex 
passage  from  rabbit  to  rabbit,  and  the  it  to  this  new  School  of  Preventive 
serum  is  used  for  erysipelas,  some  Medicine,  with  a  suitable  subsidy  from 
forms  of  puerperal  fever,  blood  poison-  the  Government.  Here  also  questions 
ing,  etc.  Both  in  France  and  in  this  affecting  not  only  the  health  of  human 
country  good  results  have  followed  the  beings  and  animals,  but  the  industrial 
treatment  in  puerperal  fever.  and  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  peo- 

Thanks  to  the  goodwill  of  a  humane  pie,  will  be  scientifically  studied,  aud 
individual,  Mr.  Berridge  by  name,  brought  to  a  practical  conclusion.  It 
who  left  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  further  holds  out  a  prospect  that  ani- 
devoted  to  the  spread  of  sanitary  mals  intended  for  breeding  purposes  in 
knowledge,  a  portion  of  this  benefac-  our  own  and  other  countries  may  be 
tion  has  afforded  the  means  for  carry-  tested  at  home,  and  this  with  serums 
ing  out  this  work  for  the  last  few  years,  or  vaccines  sent  forth  from  our  own 
in  a  small  way,  pending  the  erection  central  laboratory  made  by  the  experts 
of  a  more  suitable  building.  A  site  of  our  own  country.  If  this  can  only 
for  this  has  been  found  on  the  Thames  be  done  in  a  large  national  way,  and 
Embankment,  and  there  the  structure  certificates  of  health  after  testing  could 
may  uow  be  seen.  It  is  proposed  that  ensure  sound  meat  at  the  market-place, 
this  should  be  a  school  of  %giene  as  and  wholesome  milk  in  our  homes,  the 
well  as  a  school  of  preventive  medi-  boon  to  the  community  would  be  quite 
ciue,  but  it  is  not  considered  either  de-  as  great  as  vaccination  against  small- 
sirable  or  necessary  to  carry  on  anti-  pox  is  at  present.  It  is  due  to  the  Ber- 
rabic  inoculations  here,  owing  to  the  ridge  fund  that  a  start  has  now  been 
easy  proximity  of  Paris.  People,  how-  made,  and  it  is  hoped  that  enlightened 
ever,  would  be  able  to  have  the  ques-  public  opinion  will  enable  it  to  go  on. 
tion  definitely  decided  in  this  labora-  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
tory  as  to  whether  the  dog  was  really  it  is  deplorable  to  think  that  as  a  na¬ 
med  that  bit  them.  This  is  a  point  at  tion  we  are  still  much  in  the  same  po- 
once  affecting  the  happiness  and  the  sition  with  regard  to  this  branch  of  sci- 
purse  of  those  who  are  bitten.  It  is  ence  as  that  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
known  that  ”  dogs  suffer  from  symp-  found  himself  when  he  said,  “  I  have 
toms  simulating  those  of  rabies  ;  and  been  but  a  child  playing  on  the  sea- 
formerly,  when  human  beings  were  bit-  shore,  now  finding  some  pebble  rather 
ten,  it  was  impossible  in  some  cases  to  more  agreeably  variegated  than  an- 
determine  whether  the  dog  had  been  other,  while  the  immense  ocean  of 
suffering  from  rabies  or  not.  We  are  Truth  extends  itself  unexplored  before 
indebted  to  Pasteur  for  the  only  trust-  me.” — Nineteenth  Century. 

worthy  test  which  can  be  applied  ;  and  _ 

we  are  now  in  a  position,  when  a  hu¬ 
man  being  is  bitten  by  a  dog  supposed  *  CrooksUank’s  Bacteriology. 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  PAST. 

BY  F.  B.  DOVETON. 

There  is  a  land — far,  very  far  away — 

Beyond  the  hills — beyond  the  dying  day — 

It  IS  a  silent  twilit  realm,  I  trow, 

The  dim  forgotten  land  of  long  ago  ! 

Oft,  hand  in  hand  with  sorrow, 

1  wander  there  aghast. 

Where  there  is  no  to-morrow, 

The  Dreamland  of  the  Past ! 

For  me  both  gold  and  silvern  keys  there  are 
To  the  barred  portals  of  that  region  far  ; 

My  golden  key — a  tress  of  sunny  hair — 
Unlocks  a  gate  that  guards  a  garden  fair. 
There,  amid  phantom  flowers. 

My  lost  love  roams,  I  know. 

And  dreams  in  ruined  bowers 
Of  days  dead  long  ago. 

I  see  her  as  I  saw  her  here  of  old, 

A  chaplet  bound  about  her  locks  of  gold  ; 

But  lo  !  a  pensive  sadness  in  her  gaze. 

And  in  her  eyes  the  light  of  other  days. 

By  dusky  blooms  half  hidden 
She  smiles  amid  her  tears. 

And  then  arise  unbidden 
The  ghosts  of  buried  years. 

A  severed  coin  I  call  my  silvern  key. 

And  that  is  now  my  “  open,  sesame” 

To  yet  another  scene  upon  the  shore 
Of  that  mysterious  realm  of  “  Nevermore.” 

A  deep  lane  in  the  gloaming, 

In  a  long-vanished  June, 

Where  two  are  slowly  roaming 
Beneath  a  pale  gold  moon. 

Another  key  I  have — a  faded  glove — 

But  it  is  hallowed  by  the  kiss  of  love  ; 

That  little  palm  it  once  so  softly  pressed 
Crosses  its  sister  now  on  Ella’s  breast. 

This  opes  an  ivied  wicket 
In  that  forgotten  land. 

Where,  in  a  myrtle  thicket. 

She  leaves  it  in  my  hand. 

More  blest  than  earthly  potentate,  I  sway 
This  realm  of  old  which  is  so  far  away  ; 

Armed  with  these  precious  passports  I  am  free 
Of  twilit  gardens  where  my  lost  ones  be  ! 
Where  faded  phantom  flowers 
That  never  more  shall  blow 
Enwreath  dim  ruined  bowers — 

The  Land  of  Long  Ago  ! 


— Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
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THE  RIGHT  BASIS  OF  TAXATION. 

Mr.  Diilon’s  proposed  clause  pro-  for  the  manner  in  which  that  income 
viding  for  the  reduction  of  the  Tobacco-  was  earned,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
duty  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  had  to  be  spent,  must  be  considered  if 
brought  forward  primarily  for  the  pur-  “equality  of  sacrifice,”  in  a  genuine 
pose  of  securing  a  debate  on  the  alleged  quantitative  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  be 
inequalities  of  English  and  Irish  taxa-  strictly  carried  out.  Here  is,  on  the 
tion.  But  incidentally  it  opened  up  one  hand,  a  hard-worked  business  or 
the  general  question  of  indirect  and  professional  man,  toiling  for  longer 
direct  taxation  in  connection  with  the  hours  and  more  intensely  than  many  of 
theory  as  to  the  relative  burdens  to  be  the  working  men  properly  so-called  ; 
borne  by  rich  and  poor.  We  say  “  rich  here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  lucky 
and  poor,”  for  the  phrase  is  so  gener-  speculator  who  has  invested  his  carn¬ 
ally  used  that  one  slips  into  it  quite  ings  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  him  no 
naturally,  but  social  reformers  are  apt  anxiety  whatever.  Obviously  the  mere 
to  forget  that  the  terms  are  relative,  taking  of  the  same  increment  from 
and  that  there  is  a  large  class  in  this  as  either  man,  because  both  have  the  same 
in  most  civilized  countries  which  can-  income,  is  not  any  real  enforcement  of 
not  be  included  in  either  category.  It  “  equality  of  sacrifice.”  Evidently 
is  precisely  on  this  class  of  middle  folk  there  can  only  be  a  rough  approxima- 
on  whom  fiscal  burdens  in  England  are  tion  at  best  to  such  an  equality,  and 
apt  to  fall  with  undue  weight.  At  that  is  all  the  present  system  aspires 
least,  if  we  are  to  criticise  existing  fis-  to.  But  it  does,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
cal  arrangements,  this  is  the  class  whose  secure  that,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the 
interests  might  well  be  considered.  We  fiscal  reforms  of  Peel,  Huskisson,  Glad- 
do  not,  however,  propose  to  criticise  stone,  and  Cobden  have  brought  about 
our  fiscal  system  from  the  middle-class  a  condition  of  rough  justice  which  is 
point  of  view,  for,  on  the  whole,  we  as  far  superior  to  the  systems  of  Ger- 
think  British  taxation  is  almost  as  near  many,  France,  and  Italy,  as  these  are 
to  a  rough  justice  as  any  in  the  world,  superior  to  Oriental  ways,  where  arbi- 
We  intend,  rather,  to  consider  the  gen-  trary  seizure  is  the  recognized  method, 
eral  question  of  taxation  in  its  relation  But  the  doctrine  of  “  equality  of  sac- 
to  social  wellbeing.  rifice”  is  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  a 

In  the  days  of  the  Unauthorized  bleeding  of  the  rich  classes  in  order  to 
Programme  of  twelve  years  ago,  we  carry  on  the  rapidly  extending  func- 
were  told  that  “  equality  of  sacrifice”  tions  of  the  modern  State.  It  seems 
was  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at.  This  easy  to  take  the  rich  man  with  his 
sounds  well,  but  it  is  difficult,  when  £50,000  a  year,  and  to  say  to  him, 
one  comes  to  examine  it,  to  say  exactly  “  Your  income  is  some  two  hundred 
what  equality  of  sacrifice  means.  That  and  fifty  times  that  of  your  average 
is  to  say,  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  any  poor  or  lower  middle-class  neighbors  all 
quantitative  translation  of  the  term,  round  you,  therefore  the  sacred  princi- 
and  it  is  obviously  such  a  translation  pie  of  equality  of  sacrifice  compels  us 
which  is  called  for.  You  cannot,  in  to  take  irom  you  for  public  purposes 
reference  to  taxation,  dwell  on  moral  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  much 
generalities,  you  must  come  down  to  as  these  neighbors  of  yours  pay.”  This 
arithmetic,  and  when  you  do  so,  the  seems  easy,  though  of  course  we  all 
fine  phrase  seems  somewhat  to  elude  know  it  would  be  fought  with  such 
your  grasp.  If  we  are  to  have  equality  tenacity  by  the  owners  of  realized 
of  sacrifice,  then  from  two  men  of  iden-  wealth  that  no  such  proposal  could  be 
tical  income  the  same  sum  should,  it  carried  in  any  ordinary  times.  It  seems 
would  appear,  be  taken.  But  to  one  all  right  from  the  moral  point  of  view 
of  these  the  sacrifice  involved  might  be  to  those  who  speak  of  equality  of  sacri- 
far  greater  than  to  the  other.  You  fice  as  an  actual  quantitative  fact.  But 
could  not  divide  men  into  taxable  classes  the  morality  of  the  State,  it  cannot  be 
on  the  bare  principle  of  total  income,  too  often  said,  is  not  and  never  will  be 
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identical  with  the  private  morality  of 
the  individual.  The  State  does  things 
which  the  individual  may  not  do,  and 
it  refrains  from  doing  things  which  are 
incumbent  on  the  individual.  If  we 
were  all  living  on  an  island  on  whose 
sliores  we  had  been  cast  by  a  tempest, 
“  share  and  share  alike”  would  be, 
doubtless,  the  principle  of  action  which 
would  be  approved  by  us  all.  But  we 
are  not  living  under  such  conditions. 
We  are  the  heirs  of  a  vast  and  complex 
civilization  which  we  are  bound  to 
transmit,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  im¬ 
proved,  to  our  posterity.  The  State  is 
the  agent  through  which  this  is  done, 
and  the  State  has  to  see  (or  its  leading 
representatives  have  to  see)  that  the 
general  organic  life  is  preserved  in  full 
vitality.  That  is  the  chief  end  for 
which  the  State  exists  ;  and  while  the 
State  is  by  no  means  the  one  great  end 
of  life,  the  leviathan  which  is  to  swal¬ 
low  up  our  petty  individualities,  yet 
within  certain  defined  limits  it  is  all- 
powerful.  Taxation  is  the  first  means 
which  the  State  uses  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  its  life,  to  give  it  the  mate¬ 
rial  basis  on  which  to  carry  on  its  mul¬ 
tifarious  operations. 

Now  the  power  and  beneficence  of 
those  operations  are  largely  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rich  and  varied  life  of  the 
citizens.  Therefore,  to  secure  that  rich 
and  varied  life  must  be  one  of  the  first 
aims  of  the  State.  One  means  by  which 
in  all  ages  such  a  life  has  been  secured 
is  to  leave  men  as  free  as  is  consistent 
with  social  union,  to  exert  themselves 
in  carrying  on  the  world’s  work.  Some 
men  in  so  doing  care  little  about  mate¬ 
rial  reward.  Like  Agassiz,  they  ‘‘  have 
no  time  to  make  money.”  But  these 
are  exceptions,  and  the  State  cannot 
safely  assume  that  this  spirit  will  be 
general.  Most  men  are  so  constituted 
that  a  material  reward  is  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  that  exertion  on  which  the 
progress  of  the  race  depends.  The 
State  must  not  only  recognize  the  fact, 
it  must  not,  it  cannot  penalize  the 
wealth-seeker  as  such  by  telling  him 
that,  just  as  soon  as  he  has  attained  his 
aim,  the  collective  body  will  step  in  and 
confiscate  half  or  three-fourths  of  his 
earuings.  lie  would  decline  to  exert 
himself  for  so  bare  and  stern  a  pros¬ 
pect.  This  may  not  be  altruistic,  it 


maj^  not  be  heroic,  it  may  not  be  the 
attitude  of  a  growing  number  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  the  attitude  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man  now,  and  especially  at  a  time 
of  adventure  and  pioneer  work  in  new 
or  distant  regions  of  the  globe  as  at 
present.  Doubtless  many  of  these  pio¬ 
neers  are  not  among  the  most  desirable 
of  mankind,  but  the  question  is  ;  “  Are 
they  useful  in  any  way  to  the  general 
progress?  Can  we  do  without  the 
American  railway  magnate,  the  great 
contractor,  the  proprietor  of  huge 
“  stores,”  the  adventurous  banker,  the 
concessionnaire,  the  Australian  gold- 
hunter?  If  we  can,  well  and  good  ; 
there  is  no  question  that  society  has  the 

flower  to  render  his  occupation  extreme- 
y  difficult  and  precarious,  if  not  to 
abolish  him  altogether.  But  society 
does  npt,  and  is  not  likely  to,  exert  this 
power,  because  society  knows  that  it 
would  suffer  in  the  operation.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  that,  in  the  rich  and  varied 
and  differentiated  life  of  the  modern 
world,  the  modern  rich  man  who  runs, 
and  is  willing  to  run,  great  risks,  the 
man  of  nerve  and  social  efficiency,  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  reap  unmolested  a  rich  reward 
for  doing  what  the  majority  of  mankind 
are  not  able  to  do.  The  State  may,  as 
in  our  country,  determine  that  it  is 
wise  and  right,  on  his  death,  to  take 
from  him  for  public  purposes  a  portion 
of  his  accumulations,  because  the  pros- 

})ect  of  this  is  not  at  all  likely  to  hinder 
lim  in  the  general  work  he  is  at.  But 
if  the  idea  of  ”  equality  of  sacrifice” 
were  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  and 
with  any  approach  to  literalness,  this 
kind  of  man  would  not  organize  our 
supply  of  food,  or  our  railway  systems, 
or  our  oceanic  transit.  He  does  a  great 
and  difficult  work,  and,  in  the  existing 
condition  of  mental  and  moral  develop¬ 
ment  among  men,  he  expects  an  un¬ 
usual  material  reward. 

Taxation  will,  on  rational  lines,  bo 
undoubtedly  arranged  so  as  to  extract 
more  from  such  a  man  than  from  the 
recipient  of  daily  wages.  But  the 
statesman  will  consider  the  close  rela¬ 
tion  existing  between  the  two,  and  will 
see  that  if  die  first  is  to  be  penalized 
for  being  rich,  the  second  will  probably 
suffer  also.  Therefore  the  principle  to 
be  adopted  will  be,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
secure  the  second  man  in  continued 
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employment  by  enabling  capital  to  pay 
from  the  sum  allotted  to  wages  the 
highest  amount  possible.  This  will 
enable  the  wage-earner  to  share  in  those 
fundamental  or  reasonable  luxuries  in 
which  all  should  indulge.  As  regards 
the  first,  a  rational  fiscal  system  will 
take  what  can  be  secured  in  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion,  stopping  short  of  the  penaliz¬ 
ing  of  adventure  due  to  an  instinct  lying 
deep  in  mankind.  La  carrilre  ouverte 
aux  talents  by  all  means.  Let  every¬ 
body  have  the  freest  opportunity  to 
enter  on  the  highest  career,  and  let 


November, 

education  be  directed  toward  the  high¬ 
er  selection  of  individuals  from  the 
mass.  But  when  the  selection  has  been 
made,  the  State  can  scarcely  assume  to 
itself  the  task  of  imposing  a  new  and 
artificial  barrier  against  the  energies 
thus  fostered.  But  precisely  this  is 
what  some  crude  theories  of  “  equality 
of  sacrifice”  propose  to  do.  Reasonable 
luxuries  and  free  incentive  to  all,  and 
as  reasonable  and  free  enjoyment  of  the 
rewards  of  unusual  endeavor — this  is 
the  right  basis  of  taxation. — Specta¬ 
tor. 


THE  SEPOY  REVOLT  AT  DELHI,  MAY,  1857— A  PERSONAL  NAR- 

RATIVE. 


BY  E.  VIBART. 

Part  I. 


Having  recently  perused  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  “  Pall  Mall  Magazine” 
the  very  interesting  account  by  Sir 
Hagh  Gough,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  entitled 
“  Old  Memories,”  describing  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  great  sepoy  revolt  at  Mee¬ 
rut  on  the  evening  of  May  10,  1857, 
and  the  subsequent  march  of  the  mu¬ 
tineers  to  Delhi,  I  am  induced,  with  a 
view  to  complete  the  narrative  and  as 
a  fitting  supplement  thereto,  to  write 
the  following  account  of  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  of  what  happened  at 
Delhi  itself  on  the  arrival  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  of  the  mutinous  sol¬ 
diery  from  Meerut. 

I  may  state  that  1  was  at  that  time  a 
young  subaltern  in  one  of  the  native 
infantry  regiments  stationed  at  Delhi  ; 
and  as  I  took  an  active  part  in  many  of 
the  tragic  events  of  that  ever-memo- 
rable  day.  May  11,  1857,  I  feel  I  am  in 
a  position  to  give  an  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  occurred  not  only  inside 
the  city  of  Delhi,  but  also  in  the  Delhi 
garrison  itself ;  for  although  forty 
years  have  passed  over  my  head  since 
their  occurrence,  yet  they  were  of  a 
nature  to  make  a  very  permanent  im¬ 
pression  on  my  memory,  and  I  can 
trust  myself  to  give  a  full  and  trust¬ 
worthy  account  of  all  that  took  place. 
How  my  companions  and  I  ever  es¬ 
caped  with  our  lives  on  that  occasion 


is  no  less  a  matter  of  exceeding  won¬ 
der  and  astonishment  to  myself  than 
it  will  be  to  those  readers  who  care  to 
peruse  this  narrative  ;  and  albeit  a  gen¬ 
eral  outline  of  the  sepoy  insurrection  at 
Delhi  has  long  become  a  matter  of  his¬ 
torical  record,  yet,  as  many  of  the  de¬ 
tails  connected  therewith,  as  well  as 
the  story  of  the  escape  of  our  party  of 
fugitives  up  to  the  time  of  final  rescue 
by  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  have  never  hith¬ 
erto  been  fully  published,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  the 
length  of  time  which  has  since  elapsed, 
they  may  still  prove  of  general  interest. 

At  the  outset  of  this  narrative,  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  as  well  to  state  briefly 
that  the  military  cantonment  of  Delhi 
was  situated,  roughly  speaking,  about 
two  miles  north-west  of  the  city,  and 
extended  for  about  the  same  distance 
along  an  elevated  ridge  of  rocks,  which 
latter,  running  obliquely  to  the  city 
walls,  formed  the  south-eastern  boun¬ 
dary  of  cantonments  in  that  direction. 
The  lines  of  the  several  sepoy  regi¬ 
ments,  together  with  a  field  battery  of 
native  artillery  which  constituted  the 
garrison,  were  built  in  one  long  line 
parallel  to  the  ridge,  and  with  their  re¬ 
spective  parade-grounds  fronted  north¬ 
west,  a  certain  space  between  the  lines 
and  the  foot  of  the  ridge  being  reserved 
for  the  bungalows  of  the  British  offi- 
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cers.  The  right  or  northern  extremity 
of  the  cantonment  rested  on  the  river 
Jumna,  from  which  point  it  was  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  city  about  three  miles, 
while  its  left  rear,  which  abutted  on 
the  above-mentioned  rocky  ridge  ex¬ 
actly  opposite  the  Cabul  Gate,  was  not 
much  more  than  a  mile  from  the  city 
walls.  Thus  the  mean  distance  from 
the  city,  as  before  stated,  was  about 
two  miles.  The  north-west  boundary 
of  the  cantonment  was  formed  by  a 
deep  canal  cutting,  which,  after  run¬ 
ning  along  the  entire  frontage  of  the 
station  just  beyond  the  regimental 
parade  grounds,  took  a  slight  bend  to 
the  right,  and  then  fell  into  the  river. 
There  were  several  roads  which  led 
from  different  parts  of  cantonments 
toward  the  city  of  Delhi,  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which,  passing  over  the  crest 
of  the  ridge,  united  at  a  point  some 
eight  hundred  yards  below  it,  and 
thence  proceeded  in  almost  a  straight 
line  to  the  city,  which  it  entered  by 
way  of  the  Cashmere  Gate.  On  the 
river  side  of  this  road,  and  standing  on 
its  banks,  was  Metcalfe  House,  the 
residence  of  Sir  T.  Metcalfe,  Bart.,  at 
that  time  joint-magistrate  of  Delhi, 
with  its  extensive  park  stretching  along 
the  edge  of  the  Jumna.  Farther  on, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  road,  right  up 
to  the  city  walls,  lay  a  number  of  sub¬ 
urban  gardens,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  the  Kudsiya  Bagh,  the  old  sum¬ 
mer  palace  of  former  Moghul  sover¬ 
eigns.  These  gardens  were  overgrown 
with  thick  shrubbery,  and  in  many 
places  were  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  tangled  mass  of  dense  brushwood. 
The  reader  will  do  well  to  bear  this 
fact  in  mind  in  order  to  clearly  under¬ 
stand  the  narrative  later  on.  On  the 
other,  or  western  side  of  the  road,  were 
a  number  of  houses  standing  in  their 
own  grounds,  inhabited  for  the  most 
part  by  civilians  and  other  non-military 
residents,  the  chief  among  them  being 
Ludlow  Castle,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Fraser,  the  Commissioner  of  Delhi.  It 
only  remains  to  add  that  the  grand 
trunk  road  from  Kurnaul  and  the  Pun¬ 
jab  lay  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of 
cantonments,  which,  after  passing 
through  two  and  a  half  miles  of  sub¬ 
urbs  and  ancient  edifices,  entered  the 
city  through  the  Lahore  Gate. 


And  now,  without  further  prelimi¬ 
nary,  I  will  venture  to  commence  my 
story. 

On  the  eventful  morning  of  May  11, 
1857,  the  whole  of  the  troops  compos¬ 
ing  the  Delhi  garrison,  consisting  of 
the  38th,  o4th,  and  74th  regiments  of 
native  infantry,  with  Captain  H.  P. 
de  Teissier’s  battery  of  native  artillery, 
were  assembled  together  on  parade  at 
an  early  hour,  under  the  personal  com¬ 
mand  of  Brigadier  Graves,  command¬ 
ing  the  station,  for  the  purpose  of  hear¬ 
ing  read  out  the  general  order  relating 
to  the  execution  of  Issuree  Pandy,  a 
jemadar  in  one  of  the  native  infantry 
regiments  at  Barrackpore,  who  for 
gross  insubordination  and  mutiny 
against  the  Government  had  been 
condemned  to  be  executed.  This  done, 
each  corps  returned  to  its  respective 
parade-ground,  and  was  then  dismissed. 
The  British  officers  of  my  own  regi¬ 
ment  (54th  N.  I.)  for  the  most  part 
repaired  to  the  regimental  mess-house, 
where,  after  partaking  of  alight  break¬ 
fast,  called  in  India  “  chota  haziree,” 
and  laughing  and  conversing  together 
until  nearly  eight  o’clock,  we  separat¬ 
ed  for  the  day  and  returned  to  our  own 
houses.  About  an  hour  later  the  or¬ 
derly  havildar  of  my  company  came 
running  up  to  my  bungalow  to  report 
that  the  regiment  had  received  orders 
to  march  down  instantly  to  the  city, 
as  some*troopers  of  the  3d  Light  Cav¬ 
alry'  had  that  morning  arrived  from 
Meerut,  and  were  creating  disturb¬ 
ances.  Hurrying  on  my  uniform,  and 
ordering  my  pony  to  be  saddled,  I  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time  galloped  down  to  the 
parade-ground,  where  I  found  the  regi¬ 
ment  falling  in  by  companies  and  pre¬ 
paring  to  start.  Colonel  Kipley,  our 
commandant,  who  had  not  long  pre¬ 
viously  been  transferred  from  the  1st 
European  Bengal  Fusiliers  to  assume 
command  of  the  regiment,  and  who 
appeared  much  excited,  was  already 
there  and  giving  directions.  The 
Grenadiers  and  No.  1  (the  latter  my 
company)  were  ordered  to  proceed 
under  tire  command  of  Major  Paterson 
to  the  artillery  lines,  in  order  to  escort 
a  couple  of  guns  to  the  city.  We  ac¬ 
cordingly  marched  off  at  once  ;  the  rest 
of  the  legiment,  with  the  band  playing, 
followed  shortly  after.  On  arriving  at 
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the  artillery  lines.  Major  Paterson  was 
informed  by  Captain  de  Teissier  that 
the  guns  were  not  quite  ready,  but  that 
if  we  proceeded  quietly  toward  the  city, 
they  would  overtake  us  at  a  gallop. 
Major  Paterson,  however,  determined 
to  wait.  The  regiment,  meanwhile, 
with  Colonel  Ripley  at  their  head,  left 
us  behind,  and  proceeded  toward  the 
Cashmere  Gate  and  Main  Guard. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  my 
narrative,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  Main  Guard,  as  this  place 
was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  our 
operations  for  the  remainder  of  this 
eventful  day.  The  city  of  Delhi,  as  is 
well  known,  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Jumna,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  loopholed  wall  about  five  miles 
in  circumference,  strengthened  by  bas¬ 
tions,  with  eight  massive  gates.  Round 
the  entire  extent  of  this  wall  is  a  wide 
and  deep  ditch,  with  a  short  glacis  in 
front.  The  gate  named  the  Cashmere 
Gate  is  distant  from  cantonments 
about  two  miles,  and  although  not  the 
nearest  one  to  it,  yet  the  main  road 
from  the  station,  as  previously  ex¬ 
plained,  passed  through  this  gate.  On 
entering,  you  find  yourself  in  a  small 
fortified  enclosure  called  the  Main 
Guard,  which  was  always  garrisoned 
by  a  detachment  of  fifty  sepoys  under 
a  European  officer.  It  consisted  on 
this  day  of  men  of  the  38th  N.  1., 
under  Lieutenant  Procter  of  that 
corps.  From  this  enclosure  two  other 
wooden  gates  afforded  ingress  to  the 
native  city,  one  leading  direct  to  the 
Civil  Treasury,  while  the  other,  pass¬ 
ing  into  an  open  space  where  the 
church  stands,  continues  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  magazine  and 
King’s  Palace.  But  to  return. 

After  a  delay  of  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes  we  were  joined  by  the  two  guns, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Wil¬ 
son,  and  our  two  companies,  with  the 
guns,  then  proceeded  on  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  city.  We  were  still  some 
distance  off  when  the  sound  of  mus¬ 
ketry  was  distinctly  heard,  and  now, 
as  the  church  tower  came  in  view,  we 
could  plainly  see,  from  the  smoke  aris¬ 
ing  around  it,  that  our  regiment  was 
actively  engaged  in  that  locality. 
Pushing  on  with  all  speed,  we  shortly 
after  met  Captain  Wallace  of  the  74th 


N.  I.,  the  field  officer  of  the  week, 
coming  out  of  the  Cashmere  Gate  and 
riding  back  toward  cantonments.  He 
implored  us  for  “  God’s  sake”  to  hurry 
on  as  fast  as  possible,  as  all  the  54th 
officers  were  being  shot  down  by  cav¬ 
alry  troopers,  and  their  men  were  mak¬ 
ing  no  effort  to  defend  them.  On 
hearing  this  startling  news.  Major 
Paterson  desired  me  to  halt  and  load. 
The  two  guns  then  advanced  through 
the  gate,  followed  by  the  infantry.  At 
this  moment  the  body  of  our  unfortu¬ 
nate  Colonel  was  carried  out,  literally 
hacked  to  pieces.  One  arm  just  below 
the  shoulder  was  almost  severed.  Such 
a  fearful  sight  I  never  beheld.  The 
poor  man  was  still  alive,  and  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  Stewart,  the  garrison 
surgeon,  who,  it  seems,  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  regiment  in  his  carriage  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  was  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  city.  He  was  thereupon 
placed  in  Dr.  Stewart’s  carriage,  who 
then  drove  back  to  cantonments. 

I  now  entered  the  Main  Guard,  and 
found  everything  in  confusion.  On 
looking  out  into  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  church,  a  few  cavalry 
troopers  in  their  French-gray  uniforms 
were  seen  galloping  back  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Palace.  Lieutenant  Wilson 
brought  a  gun  round  to  bear  on  them, 
but  they  were  out  of  sight  before  he 
had  time  to  fire.  As  for  the  men  of 
my  own  regiment,  I  could  not  imagine 
what  had  become  of  them.  Not  a 
sepoy  was  to  be  seen  ;  they  had  all 
vanished.  A  consultation  was  now 
held  to  decide  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  At  length  it  was  determined  to 
hold  the  Main  Guard,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  two  guns  were  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  gate,  which  commanded  the 
approach  from  the  Palace  and  swept 
the  open  ground  in  front ;  some  of 
our  sepoys  were  drawn  up  in  support, 
while  others  were  sent  to  man  the  ram¬ 
parts  and  bastion,  and  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  on  every  side.  I  may  here 
mention  that  the  guard  of  the  38th 
N.  I.  on  duty  had,  just  before  our  ar¬ 
rival,  refused  to  fire  on  the  cavalry  mu¬ 
tineers  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by 
Captain  Wallace  and  Lieutenant  Proc¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  our  poor 
Colonel  as  he  was  being  pursued  and 
cut  down  right  before  their  eyes.  They 
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even  taunted  these  officers  in  mutinous 
language,  and  said  that  now  the  time 
had  arrived  to  take  their  revenge  on 
people  who  had  tried,  as  they  asserted, 
10  subvert  their  caste  and  religion. 
Our  position  here,  then,  can  easily  be 
imagined  to  have  been  of  an  exceed- 
ingly  precarious  nature.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  we  scarcely  realized  its 
danger,  our  one  anxiety  being  to  find 
out  the  fate  of  our  officers,  who  had 
preceded  us  with  the  main  body  of  the 
regiment.  At  length  some  of  us  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  the  inner  gates,  when 
the  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  lifeless 
body  of  Captain  Burrowes  lying  close 
by  the  gate  of  the  churchyard.  Assist¬ 
ed  by  a  couple  of  sepoys  I  carried  him 
into  the  Main  Guard  and  laid  him  on 
a  charpoy.  Other  bodies  were  now  ob¬ 
served  scattered  about  the  place.  Five 
were  at  length  found  and  brought  in, 
also  a  sepoy  shot  through  the  arm. 
These  were  poor  Burrowes,  Smith, 
Edwards,  and  Waterfleld,  all  of  my 
own  regiment.  The  fifth  was  one  of 
the  European  sei'geants  attached  to  the 
corps  ;  and  he  was  the  only  one  alive. 
A  ball  had  shattered  his  leg,  and  he 
had  another  frightful  wound  on  his 
head.  Since  then  1  have  witnessed 
many  painful  sights,  but  1  shall  never 
forget  my  feelings  that  day  as  I  saw 
our  poor  fellows  being  brought  in, 
their  faces  distorted  with  all  the  ago¬ 
nies  of  a  violent  death  and  hacked 
about  in  every  conceivable  way.  But 
we  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  sad  re¬ 
flections,  for  reports  now  reached  us 
that,  besides  the  3d  Cavalry  troopers, 
two  regiments  of  native  infantry,  the 
11th  and  20th,  had  also  arrived  from 
Meerut  and  were  on  the  way  to  attack 
us. 

This  was  alarming  news,  and  tended 
greatly  to  depress  our  spirits,  for  after 
the  behavior  of  our  regiment  in  the 
morning  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  two  companies  still  left  would 
remain  faithful.  In  fact,  on  looking 
back  now  on  the  events  of  that  day, 
and  remembering  how  completely  only 
a  few  hours  later  they  fraternized  with 
the  rest  of  their  mutinous  comrades, 
the  only  marvel  is  that  with  nothing 
to  hinder  them  at  this  time  these  men 
did  not,  in  combination  with  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  38th  N.  I.  on  duty  at 


the  Main  Guard,  openly  join  in  the 
outbreak,  and  murder  every  European 
in  the  enclosure.  Their  hesitation,  no 
doubt,  to  commit  themselves  at  this 
period  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  regiment  as  a  body  was 
not  as  yet  wholly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  disaffection,  and  partly  to  the 
feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  British  troops  were  not  already  on 
their  way  from  Meerut  to  succor  Delhi. 
Indeed,  the  sepoys  themselves  were 
very  anxious  to  be  informed  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  point,  and  kept  repeatedly  inquir¬ 
ing  when  we  thought  the  “  Gora  Log” 
(British  soldiers)  would  arrive.  To 
have  shown  any  mistrust  of  their  fidel¬ 
ity  at  such  a  moment,  however,  would 
have  been  fatal,  so  we  kept  speaking 
cheerfully  to  the  men  and  assuring 
them  of  the  certainty  of  troops  coming 
to  our  aid  ere  long  :  in  fact  we  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  sooner  or 
later  assistance  would  be  forthcoming, 
could  we  only  hold  out  long  enough. 

In  this  state  of  suspense  the  first 
hour  or  so  passed  by,  and  we  were 
speculating  on  the  probable  fate  of  the 
rest  of  the  officers  of  the  54th,  when,  to 
my  great  joy.  Lieutenant  Osborn,  our 
adjutant,  and  Captain  Butler  suddenly 
made  their  appearance.  The  latter  was 
besmeared  with  blood  and  was  faint 
from  a  blow  he  had  received  on  his  head 
from  a  large  brickbat.  W e  now  learned 
some  particulars  of  the  events  of  the 
morning.  It  appeared  that  no  sooner 
had  the  regiment  advanced  through  the 
Cashmere  Gate  into  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  church  than  tliey  were  as¬ 
sailed  by  about  twenty  troopers  dressed 
in  uniform.  These  men  shouted  out 
to  the  sepoys  that  they  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  hurting  them,  but  had  merely 
come  to  slaughter  the  accursed  Fer- 
inghees.  Our  officers  were  then  sabred 
and  shot  down.  In  vain  did  they  call 
on  their  men  to  fire  on  the  troopers  : 
these  miscreants,  on  the  contrary,  im¬ 
mediately  joined  with  the  insurgents, 
and  some  of  the  cowardly  traitors 
actually  bayoneted  Colonel  Ripley  after 
he  was  unhorsed  and  cut  down.  In 
the  midst  of  this  confusion  Osborn  and 
Butler  escaped  down  one  of  the  streets  ; 
but  here  they  were  attacked  by  the 
populace,  who  came  out  with  stones 
and  bricks  to  assail  them.  Neverthe- 
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less,  after  passing  through  several 
streets  and  alleys,  these  two  officers 
managed  to  escaiHJ  outside  the  city 
walls,  and  thence  made  their  way  to  ns 
in  safety.  Shortly  afterward  Angelo, 
our  junior  ensign,  who  had  only  joined 
a  few  days  previously,  came  running  in 
also.  His  escape  had  been  still  more 
wonderful.  On  being  attacked  by  the 
troopers,  he,  the  Sergeant-Major,  and 
Lieutenant  Waterfield  shut  themselves 
up  in  a  house.  The  door,  however, 
was  soon  broken  in,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  rush  out.  The  Sergeant- 
Major  was  instantly  killed,  and  he  lost 
poor  Waterfield  in  the  crowd  ;  but  An¬ 
gelo  succeeded  somehow  in  slipping 
through,  and  after  wandering  about 
sever^  by-lanes  had  at  last  found  his 
way  to  the  Main  Guard.  Dopping, 
our  doctor,  however,  was  still  missing, 
and  we  never  even  recovered  his  body  ; 
but  it  is  believed  he  was  first  shot  in 
the  back  by  one  of  our  sepoys,  and 
finally  murdered  by  some  38th  men. 
The  day  now  was  wearing  on,  and  we 
were  anxiously  awaiting  instructions 
from  the  Brigadier  in  cantonments, 
when  about  1  p.m.  we  were  reinforced 
by  150  men  of  the  74th  N.  I.,  under 
Major  Abbott,  and  two  more  guns 
under  Lieutenant  Aislabie.  Their  ar¬ 
rival  was  hailed  with  delight ;  and 
now,  to  make  the  state  of  afiairs  look 
brighter  still,  and  to  our  no  small  sur¬ 
prise,  some  two  hundred  of  the  men  of 
my  regiment  who  had  so  treacherously 
disappeared  in  the  morning,  abandon¬ 
ing  their  officers  to  their  fate,  entered 
the  Main  Guard  bringing  the  regi¬ 
mental  colors  with  them.  From  their 
statements  it  appeared  that  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  cavalry  troopers  had 
been  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  and 
they  were  so  totally  unprepared  (their 
muskets  not  even  being  loaded,  owing 
to  our  poor  Colonel  thinking  the  bayo¬ 
net  would  be  enough  for  all  purposes) 
that  they  were  seized  with  panic  in  the 
confusion  that  ensued,  and  had  sepa¬ 
rated  in  all  directions.  They  further 
added  that  they  had  been  tampered 
with  by  the  insurgents,  but  had  re¬ 
fused  to  listen  to  their  overtures.  How 
far  this  was  true  it  was  impossible  to 
judge  ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that  we 
all  felt  a  good  deal  cheered  by  their  re¬ 
turn,  and  really  began  to  hope  that 
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matters  might  not,  after  all,  turn  out 
so  bad  as  we  had  anticipated  at  first. 

I  must  here  mention  that  during  the 
course  of  the  day  several  ladies  and 
other  Europeans  who  lived  inside  the 
city,  and  had  escaped  being  murdered 
in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  had 
come  to  us  for  protection.  Among 
these  were  Mrs.  Forrest  and  her  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  Fraser,  and  others. 
Most  of  them  had  experienced  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  :  some  had  hidden  in 
the  servants’  houses  while  their  bunga¬ 
lows  were  being  looted  and  set  on  tire 
by  the  city  rabble,  while  others,  less 
fortunate  than  themselves,  were  sav¬ 
agely  cut  to  pieces  by  the  infuriated 
mutineers  ere  they  could  quit  their 
burning  houses.  Prominent  among 
those  ruthlessly  massacred  were  Mr. 
Beresford,  the  manager  of  the  Delhi 
Bank,  his  wife,  and  two  daughters. 
All  those  ladies  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  us  naturally  remained  in  the  ut¬ 
most  state  of  alarm  and  perturbation, 
and  as  we  had  no  means  of  sending 
them  to  cantonments  they  were  forced 
to  remain  in  the  densely  crowded  en¬ 
closure  of  the  Main  Guard  throughout 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  day  without 
food  or  sustenance  of  any  kind.  Later 
on  one  or  two  officers  came  down  from 
cantonments  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  movements  of  the  mutineers,  but 
we  could  tell  them  nothing.  Not  a 
soul  would  bring  us  any  information, 
though  Major  Abbott  offered  to  reward 
handsomely  any  one  who  would  go  out 
and  bring  back  news.  We  could  see, 
however,  from  the  dense  pillars  of 
smoke  which  now  and  again  shot  up 
into  the  air  from  the  direction  of  the 
city  that  numberless  houses  had  been 
fired  and  great  destruction  of  property 
was  going  on.  The  magazine  was,  we 
knew,  still  held  by  a  few  Europeans 
under  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  for  they 
repeatedly  sent  to  us  for  assistance  ; 
but  we  were  powerless  to  aid  them. 
Not  a  sepoy  would  leave  the  precincts 
of  the  Main  Guard.  The  church  was 
plundered  under  our  very  eyes,  the 
cushions  and  stools  even  being  borne 
off  by  the  rascally  populace  without  let 
or  hindrance.  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  here  that  we  were  throughout 
the  day  in  constant  communication 
with  Mr.  Galloway,  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
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vice,  in  charge  of  the  Government 
Treasury.  He  had  armed  himself  with 
a  drawn  sword,  and  informed  us  that 
the  Sepoy  guard  over  the  treasure  were 
in  a  decidedly  mutinous  condition  and 
would  not  obey  orders.  He  evidently 
appeared  to  think  that  sooner  or  later 
we  should  all  be  massacred,  but  refused 
to  abandon  his  charge  ;  and  eventually 
this  brave  man  was  killed  at  his  post. 

Intimation  was  received  about  this 
time  that  Mr.  Fraser,  the  Commission¬ 
er  (who  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
the  mutineers  in  the  morning  had  at 
once  gone  down  to  the  Palace),  and 
Captain  Douglas,  the  commandant  of 
the  Palace  guards,  had  both  been  mur¬ 
dered.  Mr.  Jennings,  the  chaplain, 
and  his  daughter.  Miss  Jennings,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  friend,  Miss  Clifford, 
who  resided  inside  the  Palace  walls,  we 
heard  had  also  shared  the  same  fate. 
In  fact  it  was  evident  that  every  Euro¬ 
pean  who  came  across  the  mutineers 
was  immediately  shot  down  and  killed. 

Meanwhile  let  me  here  relate  in  a 
few  words  what  was  occurring  in  can¬ 
tonments.  As  soon  as  information 
had  reached  the  Brigadier  of  the  dis¬ 
graceful  conduct  of  the  54th  N.  I.  and 
of  the  murder  of  our  officers,  the  whole 
of  the  troops  were  turned  out.  Differ¬ 
ent  parties  of  the  38th  and  74th  were 
sent  to  occupy  the  principal  roads  load¬ 
ing  from  the  city,  and  the  Brigadier 
himself,  with  a  strong  detachment  and 
two  guns,  took  up  a  central  position  at 
the  Flagstaff  Tower,  situated  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge  of  rocks  behind  which 
the  cantonment  lies.  To  this  tower, 
as  the  only  post  where  any  resistance 
could  possibly  be  made,  the  whole  of 
the  ladies  in  the  station,  accompanied 
by  their  families,  together  with  the 
European  merchants  and  other  resi¬ 
dents,  had  flocked,  involving  the  whole 
place  in  a  general  confusion,  without 
anybody  to  guide  or  enforce  orders. 
Although  the  tower  itself  was  a  weak 
position  and  unsuitable  for  prolonged 
defence,  it  was  considered  that  in  case 
of  matters  coming  to  the  worst  a  stand 
might  be  made  here  until  succor  ar¬ 
rived  from  Meerut,  for  there  was  every 
reason  to  hope  that  with  so  large  a 
force  of  British  troops  at  that  station 
it  was  only  a  question  of  a  few  hours 
before  relief  would  arrive.  The  sepoys 
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themselves  appeared  to  be  in  the  great¬ 
est  state  of  insubordination,  and  were 
observed  collected  here  and  there  in 
groups,  talking  among  themselves  and 
evidently  much  excited.  Indeed,  the 
men  of  the  38th  N.  I.  were  overheard 
to  say  that,  in  the  event  of  a  single 
shot  being  fired,  they  would  immedi¬ 
ately  turn  on  the  Europeans  and  mur¬ 
der  every  one.  Their  attention,  more¬ 
over,  appeared  to  be  directed  toward 
getting  possession  of  Captain  de  Teis¬ 
sier’s  guns,  and  that  officer  was  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  preventing  them 
from  being  mobbed. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the 
state  of  uncertainty  and  alarm  prevail¬ 
ing  in  cantonments,  we  must  now  re¬ 
turn  once  more  to  the  Main  Guard, 
where  the  final  act  of  the  tragedy  was 
soon  to  take  place.  About  4  p.m.  guns 
were  heard  booming  in  the  direction  of 
the  magazine,  but  no  one  could  conjec¬ 
ture  what  had  happened.  We  were 
not  long,  however,  kept  in  suspense, 
for  after  some  thirty  rounds  had  been 
fired  in  rapid  succession,  a  terrific  ex¬ 
plosion  rent  the  air,  shaking  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  Main  Guard  to  its  cen¬ 
tre.  Bugles  were  blown,  the  assembly 
sounded,  and  all  was  confusion  and  dis¬ 
may,  everybody  rushing  here  and  there, 
some  pacifying  the  ladies,  others  trying 
to  get  the  men  together,  none  of  us 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it.  Present¬ 
ly  a  dense  column  of  smoke  and  dust 
ascended  to  an  immense  height,  and 
we  rightly  guessed  that  the  magazine 
was  blown  up.  A  few  minutes  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  explosion  Lieutenants 
Willoughby  and  Forrest  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  former  begrimed  with 
dust  and  powder,  and  the  latter  badly 
wounded  in  the  hand  from  a  musket- 
ball.  From  them  we  learned  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  defence  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  a  defence  which,  perhaps,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  has  scarcely  a  pai  - 
allel  in  history.  But  I  cannot  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  relate  it  in  the  words  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Forrest  himself. 

“  On  the  morning  of  May  11,  be¬ 
tween  7  and  8  a.m..  Sir  Theophilus 
Metcalfe,  the  joint-magistrate,  came 
over,  and  requested  me  to  accompany 
him  to  the  magazine  for  the  purpose 
of  having  two  guns  placed  on  the 
bridge  of  boats,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
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mutineers  from  Meerut  from  crossing 
over.  On  our  arrival  at  the  magazine 
we  found  that  Willoughby  and  Raynor 
and  the  whole  of  the  establishment, 
both  European  and  native,  were  already 
there.  Willoughby,  Sir  T.  Metcalfe, 
and  myself  went  at  once  to  a  small 
bastion  on  the  river  face,  which  com¬ 
manded  a  full  view  of  the  bridge,  and 
we  could  distinctly  see  the  mutineers 
marching  over  in  open  column,  headed 
by  the  Cavalry.  A  body  of  the  Cav¬ 
alry  had  previously  taken  possession  of 
the  Delhi  side  of  the  bridge.  Sir  T. 
Metcalfe,  on  seeing  this,  went  off  with 
Willoughby  to  ascertain  if  the  City 
Gate  was  closed.  This  was,  however, 
a  useless  precaution,  as  the  mutineers 
were  at  once  admitted  into  the  Palace, 
through  which  they  passed  cheering. 
On  Willoughby’s  return  the  gates  of 
the  magazine  were  closed  and  barricad¬ 
ed,  and  every  arrangement  made  for  a 
vigorous  defence  of  some  hours  at 
least.  Inside  the  gate  leading  to  the 
park  we  placed  two  six-pounders  double 
charged  with  grape,  one  under  Sub¬ 
conductor  Crow,  the  other  under  Ser¬ 
geant  Stewart,  who  stood  by  them  with 
lighted  matches  in  their  hands.  Their 
orders  were  that  if  any  attempt  was 
made  to  force  that  gate  both  guns  were 
to  be  fired  at  once,  and  they  were  to 
fall  back  on  that  part  of  the  magazine 
where  Willoughby  and  m)'self  were 
posted.  The  principal  gate  of  the 
magazine  was  similarly  defended  by 
two  guns  with  chevaux  de  frise  laid 
down  on  the  outside.  For  the  further 
defence  of  this  gate  and  the  magazine 
near  it  two  six-pounders  were  so  placed 
as  either  to  command  the  gate  or  a 
small  bastion  in  its  vicinity.  Within 
sixty  yards,  in  front  of  the  office  and 
commanding  two  cross-roads,  were 
three  six-pounders  and  one  twenty- 
four-pounder  (howitzer),  which  could 
be  so  managed  as  to  act  upon  any  part 
of  the  magazine  in  that  neighborhood. 
All  these  guns  were  loaded  with  double 
charges  of  grape.  Arms  were  now 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  native  es¬ 
tablishment.  They  took  them  reluc¬ 
tantly,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  they 
were  not  only  in  a  state  of  exciterneni, 
but  also  of  insubordination,  particular¬ 
ly  the  Mussulman  portion,  for  they 
flatly  refused  to  obey  the  orders  issued 
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by  the  Europeans.  After  the  above 
arrangements  had  been  made  a  train 
was  laid  communicating  with  the  pow¬ 
der  magazine,  and  ready  to  be  fired  by 
a  preconcerted  signal,  which  was  that 
of  Conductor  Buckley  raising  his  hat 
from  his  head  on  the  order  being  given 
by  Willoughby. 

“  Hardly  had  the  above  arrangements 
been  completed  w’hen  the  guards  from 
the  Palace  came,  and  demanded  pos¬ 
session  of  the  magazine  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Delhi.  To  this  no  reply 
was  made,  and  immediately  after  the 
Subadar  of  the  native  infantry  guard 
on  duty  came  and  informed  Willough¬ 
by  and  myself  that  the  King  had  sent 
down  word  to  the  mutineers  that  he 
would  without  delay  send  them  down 
scaling  ladders  from  the  Palace  for  the 
purpose  of  scaling  the  wall  ;  and  short¬ 
ly  afterward  they  arrived.  On  these 
being  erected  against  the  walls  the 
whole  of  our  native  establishment  de¬ 
serted  us  by  climbing  up  the  sloped 
sheds  on  the  inside,  and  descending  the 
ladders  on  the  outside.  The  enemy 
now  appeared  in  great  numbers  on  the 
wall.  We  opened  a  fire  of  grape  on 
them,  and  kept  it  up  as  long  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  round  remained.  Every  shot  went 
crashing  through  them  and  told  well.” 

Extract  from  Official  Letter. 

“  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  Major-General  the 
gallantry  of  Conductors  Buckley  and 
Scully  on  this  trying  occasion.  The 
former,  assisted  only  by  myself,  loaded 
and  fired  in  rapid  succession  the  sev¬ 
eral  guns  above  detailed,  firing  at  least 
four  rounds  from  each  gun,  and  with 
the  same  steadiness  as  if  standing  on 
parade,  although  the  enemy  were  then 
some  hundreds  in  number,  and  kept 
up  a  continuous  fire  of  musketry  on  us 
from  within  forty  or  fifty  yards.  After 
firing  the  last  round  Conductor  Buck- 
ley  received  a  ball  in  his  right  arm,  and 
I  at  the  same  time  was  struck  in  the 
left  hand  by  two  musket-balls,  which 
disabled  me  for  a  time. 

“  It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that 
Lieutenant  Willoughby  gave  the  signal 
for  firing  the  magazine.  Conductor 
Scully,  who  had  from  the  first  evinced 
his  gallantry  by  volunteering  for  this 
dangerous  duty,  now  coolly  and  calm- 
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ly,  without  hesitation,  and  yet  without  this  period  an  order  came  from  the 
confusion,  set  tire  to  the  several  trains.  Brigadier  recalling  Major  Abbott’s  do- 
Iti  an  instant,  and  with  an  explosion  tachment  and  the  two  guns  under 
that  shook  the  city  and  was  heard  dis-  Lieutenant  Aislabie.  On  receipt  of 
tinctly  at  Meerut,  the  magazine  blew  this  order  Major  Paterson,  Mr.  de 
up.  The  wall  was  thrown  flat  upon  Gruyther  [the  Deputy  Collector],  and 
the  ground,  and  it  is  said  that  some  several  others  strongly  remonstrated 
hundreds  of  the  enemy  were  buried  against  its  being  carried  into  effect ; 
under  the  ruins  or  blown  into  the  air.  for  it  was  obvious  that  if  the  74th  left 
Strange  to  say,  half  of  that  gallant  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  hold 
band  emerged  alive  from  amid  the  the  post  against  any  attack,  as  it  was 
ruins,  blackened,  singed,  and  wound-  evident  that  our  men  were  not  to  be 
ed,  it  is  true  ;  but  that  they  escaped  at  trusted  and  our  confidence  in  them 
all  cannot  be  more  a  matter  of  surprise  was  utterly  shaken.  Major  Abbott, 
to  others  than  it  is  to  themselves,  however,  contended  that,  having  re- 
Lieutenants  Willoughby  and  Forrest  ceived  a  specific  order,  he  could  not 
reached  the  Cashmere  Gate  together,  but  obey  it.  The  Deputy  Collector  on 
The  latter  has  reached  Meerut  in  this  begged  for  a  short  delay,  saying  he 
safety  ;  the  former  is  said  to  have  been  would  himself  ride  up  to  cantonments 
murdered  in  a  village  while  on  his  way  and  point  out  to  the  Brigadier  the 
to  the  same  place.  He  was  a  gallant  necessity  of  the  74th  remaining  at  the 
soldier  and  did  his  duty  well.  Cashmere  Gate.  The  two  guns  mean- 

“  It  does  not  detract  in  the  least  while,  under  Lieutenant  Aislabie,  pro- 
from  the  merits  of  this  gallant  defence  ceeded  back  to  cantonments  in  obedi- 
that  the  blowing  up  of  the  magazine  ence  to  orders.  On  their  reaching  the 
did  not  prevent  large  quantities  of  cross-road  which  leads  direct  to  the 
stores  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Flagstaff  Tower,  Captain  de  Teissier 
the  enemy.  It  was  not  a  precaution-  sounded  the  bugle  for  them  to  go  up 
ary  measure,  but  a  deed  of  defiance  and  and  join  him,  but  as  this  signal  was 
daring.  No  preparations  had  been  not  noticed  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
made.  They  met  in  the  magazine  as  galloped  after  them.  Meanwhile  the 
usual,  and  when  the  mutineers  came,  guns  had  neared  a  portion  of  the  ridge 
they  said,  ‘  We  will  hold  it  till  the  re-  where  a  picket  of  the  38th  Native  In- 
inforcements  from  Meerut  arrive,  for  fantry  was  posted,  who  no  sooner  saw 
they  must  be  close  at  hand,  or  we  will  them  approach  than  they  fired  several 
die  bravely  at  our  posts.’  In  vain  did  .shots  at  Lieutenant  Aislabie,  forcing 
they  look  for  succor,  and  they  deter-  him  to  ride  for  his  life,  and  then,  seiz- 
mined  to  do  what  they  could  to  damage  ing  the  guns,  leisurely  marched  off  to 
the  enemy  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  the  Cashmere  Gate.  At  this  moment 
Numbers  of  the  enemy  were  slain  by  Captain  de  Teissier  coming  up,  ordered 
the  explosion,  and  it  was  a  great  ser-  them  to  halt ;  but  the  only  reply  wtis  a 
vice  even  in  the  stores  it  did  destroy,  volley  from  the  sepoys  which  wounded 
And  was  not  a  noble  example  here  his  horse  in  three  places.  He  himself, 
shown?  Such  deeds  are  never  in  vain,  however,  luckily  escaping  untouched. 
And  thus  did  nine  British  men  defend  galloped  back  to  the  Flagstaff  Tower, 
the  Fort  of  Delhi.”  where,  after  carrying  him  back  in 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Lieu-  safety,  the  poor  animal  fell  and  died. 
tcMiants  Forrest  and  Willoughby,  some  The  two  guns  now,  together  with  the 
sergeants  and  others  who  had  assisted  38th  Sepoys,  proceeded  on  their  way, 
in  the  defence  of  the  magazine  came  and  in  duo  course  arrived  at  the  Cash- 
in,  more  or  less  wounded  by  the  explo-  mere  Gate.  On  seeing  them  re-enter 
sion  ;  and  a  company  of  the  74th,  the  Main  Guard  without  an  officer  we 
under  Captain  Gordon,  was  sent  out  were  all  greatly  astonished,  and  on 
to  see  if  anymore  could  be  rescued.  Major  Abbott  asking  the  drivers  why 
These  men,  however,  after  proceeding  they  had  returned,  they  gave  some  eva- 
a  short  distance,  refused  to  advance  sive  reply.  Meanwhile  several  of  the 
farther,  and  Captain  Gordon  was  38tli  Sepoys  kept  entering  the  enclosure 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps.  About  in  parties  of^  threes  and  fours,  and  we 
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could  observe  our  men  getting  very 
restless  and  uneasy. 

Some  time  having  now  elapsed  since 
the  departure  of  the  Deputy  Collector 
on  his  errand  to  the  Brigadier,  Major 
Abbott  determined  to  wait  no  longer, 
lie  accordingly  fell-in  the  74th  detach¬ 
ment,  ordering  at  the  sjime  time  the 
two  guns,  which  had  just  returned,  to 
follow  him  out  of  the  Main  Guard. 
The  order  to  march  was  then  given, 
when,  thinking  it  would  be  a  good  op- 
j)ortunity  of  getting  the  ladies  who  had 
taken  shelter  with  us  up  to  canton¬ 
ments,  we  began  assisting  them  on  to 
one  of  the  gun  wagons.  At  this  criti¬ 
cal  juncture,  and  just  as  Major  Abbott 
had  passed  through  the  Cashmere  Gate 
M’ith  about  half  his  men,  and  the  guns 
were  about  to  follow,  some  of  the  38th 
Sepoys  rushed  at  the  gate  and  closed 
it  ;  their  next  act  was  to  discharge  a 
volley  right  among  a  group  of  officers, 
aud  their  example  was,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  rapidly  followed  by  all  the  other 
sepoys  inside  the  enclosure.  A  scene 
now  ensued  that  baffles  description, 
aud  of  which  I  can  convey  but  a  faint 
idea.  Almost  at  the  first  discharge  I 
saw  Captain  Gordon  fall  from  his 
horse  ;  a  musket-ball  had  pierced  his 
body,  and  he  fell  without  a  groan  with¬ 
in  a  few  feet  of  where  1  was  standing. 
The  horrible  truth  now  flashed  on  me 
— we  were  being  massacred  right  and 
left  without  any  means  of  escape  ! 
Scarcely  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  1 
made  for  the  ramp  which  leads  from 
the  courtyard  to  the  bastion  above. 
Every  one  appeared  to  be  doing  the 
same.  Twice  I  was  knocked  over  as 
we  all  frantically  rushed  up  the  slope, 
the  bullets  whistling  past  us  like  hail 
aud  flattening  themselves  against  the 
parapet  with  a  frightful  hiss.  To  this 
day  it  is  a  perfect  marvel  to  me  how 
any  one  of  us  escaped  being  hit.  Poor 
Smith  and  Keveley,  both  of  the  74th, 
Avere  killed  close  beside  me.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  carrying  a  loaded  gun,  and 
raising  himself  with  a  dying  effort,  he 
discharged  both  barrels  into  a  knot  of 
sepoys,  and  the  next  moment  expired. 
Osborn  of  my  own  corps  was  shot 
through  the  thigh  as  he  ran  up  scarce¬ 
ly  two  paces  in  front  of  me,  and  every 
second  I  expected  to  feel  a  bullet 
through  my  own  body  as  well. 


The  embrasures  of  the  bastion  were 
at  length  reached,  and  into  these  we 
all  crowded.  Some  officers  lea])ed  with¬ 
out  hesitation  into  the  ditch,  a  dro]>  of 
some  thirty  feet,  and  then  scrambled 
up  the  counterscarp.  Among  these  1 
noticed  Lieutenants  Willoughby,  But¬ 
ler,  and  Angelo.  Poor  Osborn’s  look 
of  despair  I  shall  never  forget  as  he 
bound  up  the  wound  in  his  leg  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  then  dropped  off  the 
parapet  into  the  ditch.  I  heard  him 
shout  out  to  us  to  follow,  and  the  next 
moment  I  saw  him  climbing  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank.  Myself  and  the  rest  were 
in  the  act  of  following  his  example, 
when  despairing  cries  for  help  were 
heard  proceeding  from  some  ladies  in 
the  guard-room  on  the  top  of  the  bas¬ 
tion,  where  they  had  taken  shelter. 
Running  back  at  once,  we  found  them 
in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction,  and 
the  Misses  Forrest  were  weeping  over 
their  mother,  who  had  been  shot 
through  the  shoulder.  The  bullets  all 
this  while  came  whistling  in  through 
the  windows  of  the  guard-house,  and 
delay  was  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 
Looking  out  of  an  aperture,  I  could  see 
that  the  majority  of  the  sepoys  were 
running  out  of  the  gate  which  conducts 
to  the  Treasury,  so  Wilson  of  the  Ar¬ 
tillery,  thinking  there  was  possibly  a 
chance  of  our  being  able  to  descend  to 
the  courtyard  and  effect  our  escape  by 
means  of  the  Cashmere  Gate,  went  out 
to  reconnoitre.  A  bullet  through  his 
cap,  however,  caused  him  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  and  it  was  seen  that  a 
number  of  sepoys  still  remained  in  the 
enclosure,  some  of  whom  commenced 
pointing  the  guns  in  our  diiection. 
We  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  To  take 
the  ladies  into  the  ditch  and  scale  the 
counterscarp  seemed  an  impossibility  ; 
to  stay  longer  in  the  guard-room  was 
to  court  certain  destruction.  Words 
are  unable  to  express  adequately  the 
agonizing  suspense  of  that  moment  ; 
all  chance  of  escape  seemed  utterly  cut 
off.  Instinctively  we  all  rushed  out 
and  crowded  once  more  round  an  em¬ 
brasure  ;  all  at  once,  bang  went  a  gun 
in  the  courtyard  below,  and  the  same 
instant  a  round  shot  passed  within  a 
few  feet  of  our  heads,  expediting  our 
movements  in  no  small  degree.  Quick 
as  lightning  we  fastened  our  sword- 
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belts  together  ;  some  then  jumped  into 
the  ditch,  while  others  remained  above 
lo  assist  the  ladies  to  descend.  One 
by  one  they  were  dropped  in  this  man¬ 
ner  over  the  parapet,  those  below  catch¬ 
ing  them  in  their  arms  to  break  the 
fall  as  much  as  possible.  One  very 
stout  old  lady,  whose  name  I  did  not 
know  then,  but  afterward  ascertained 
to  be  Mrs.  Forster,  commenced  to 
scream,  and  refused  to  jump.  At  this 
instant  another  shot  from  the  gun 
crashed  into  the  parapet  a  little  to  the 
right,  covering  us  with  splinters.  It 
was  madness  to  waste  time  in  expostu¬ 
lation  ;  somebody  gave  her  a  push,  and 
she  tumbled  headlong  into  the  ditch 
beneath.  And  now  an  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular  bank  rose  before  us,  to  scale 
which  with  delicate  ladies  appeared  a 
hopeless  task  indeed.  Meanwhile  a 
few  sepoys  were  observed  peering  over 
the  rampart  ;  but  as  we  instantly  took 
cover  by  retreating  close  to  the  inner 
wall,  or  “escarp,”  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  depress  their  muskets  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  shoot  us.  After  a  short 
while  of  extreme  suspense  their  heads 
disappeared,  and  we  surmised  they 
must  have  gone  with  the  rest  of  their 
comrades  to  join  in  plundering  the 
Treasury,  from  which  direction  the 
sound  of  firing  now  came.  With  beat¬ 
ing  hearts  we  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  counterscarp.  Again  and  again 
did  the  ladies  almost  reach  the  top, 
when  the  earth,  crumbling  away  be¬ 
neath  their  feet,  sent  them  rolling  back 
into  the  ditch.  Despair,  however,  gave 
us  superhuman  energy,  till  at  length 
we  all  succeeded  in  gaining  the  sum¬ 
mit.  We  now  quickly  ran  down  the 
shot  glacis  and  plunged  into  some  thick 
shrubbery  that  grew  at  the  bottom. 
Here  we  stopped  to  take  breath  ;  but 
tlie  sound  of  voices  proceeding  from 
the  road  which  ran  close  by  induced  us 
to  hurry  off  again  as  fast  as  possible. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  endurance  of  poor  Mrs.  Forster, 
the  stout  old  lady  to  whom  I  have  al¬ 
ready  alluded,  were  fast  failing.  She 
had  been  grazed  by  a  bullet  in  the  tem- 
l)le,  and  the  severe  fall  she  experienced 
in  tumbling  head  foremost  from  the 
parapet  into  the  ditch  had  partially 
stunned  her.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  rouse  her,  but  without  success.  As 


a  last  resource  two  of  the  strongest  of 
our  party  attempted  to  carry  her  ;  but 
being  now  in  a  state  of  collapse,  her 
enormous  weight  rendered  such  a  feat 
impossible,  especially  as  the  belt  of 
brushwood  through  which  we  were 
forcing  a  passage  was  overgrown  with 
thorny  bushes  and  thick  underwood 
without  a  semblance  of  a  pathway.  In 
the  meantime  those  in  front  had  ad¬ 
vanced  some  distance  through  the 
thicket,  and  the  two  officers  in  imme¬ 
diate  attendance  on  the  poor  lady  were 
left  in  the  rear.  Finding  at  length 
that  she  had  become  unconscious,  and 
that  their  united  efforts  to  carry  her 
were  unavailing,  they  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  leave  her  w’hero  she  fell. 
Truly  it  was  a  most  sad  predicament  ; 
but  i  think  there  is  little  doubt,  from 
the  statements  of  those  who  last  saw 
her.  that  the  unfortunate  woman’s  life 
was  practically  beyond  human  aid,  and 
that  she  never  afterward  regained  con¬ 
sciousness.  May  Hod  rest  her  soul  I 

On  emerging  from  the  brushwood, 
through  which  we  had  made  our  way 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  we  found 
ourselves  approaching  the  outskirts  of 
Sir  T.  Metcalfe’s  extensive  domain, 
which  on  one  side  stretches  down  to 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  on  the 
other  is  bounded  by  the  main  road  con¬ 
necting  cantonments  with  the  city. 
And  now  the  question  occurred  as  to 
which  way  we  should  bend  our  steps. 
Some  suggested  we  should  make  for 
cantonments ;  others,  again,  argued 
that  as  in  all  probability  the  mutineers 
were  now  in  full  occupation  there,  we 
should  only  sacrifice  our  lives  by  doing 
so.  Finally  we  made  for  the  river 
bank,  hoping  to  reach  Sir  T.  Metcalfe's 
house  by  that  route,  where  we  antici¬ 
pated  both  food  and  shelter  might  be 
obtained.  But  on  reaching  the  river 
bank  we  observed  to  our  dismay  that 
a  number  of  natives  were  tracking  us, 
and  we  gave  up  ourselves  for  lost.  Not 
waiting,  however,  to  take  a  second 
look,  we  set  off  running,  hoping  to 
reach  the  house  before  our  pursuers 
overtook  us. 

On  we  went  over  rough  and  uneven 
ground,  covered  with  thick  shrubs  and 
thorny  bushes,  which  tore  the  ladies’ 
dresses  to  shreds,  the  perspiration 
streaming  down  our  faces,  our  lips 
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parched  with  thirst,  and  not  daring  to 
look  behind  us.  The  sun  by  this  time 
had  set,  and  the  short  summer  evening 
in  India  began  to  close  in.  In  abouc 
ten  minutes  we  reached  the  long  drive 
leading  to  the  house,  and  shortly  after 
arrjved  in  front  of  it.  Here  we  per¬ 
ceived  the  house  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  suspicious-looking  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  once  more  our  hopes  died 
aw'ay  within  us.  We  experienced, 
however,  no  molestation,  and  some  of 
the  servants,  on  perceiving  us,  came  up 
and  addressed  us  civilly.  One  khid- 
mutgar,  I  well  recollect,  apjieared 
much  distressed  at  the  probable  fate  of 
his  master,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
since  he  left  the  house  in  the  early 
morning.  This  man  conducted  us 
down  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  into  some 
underground  apartments,  where  desir¬ 
ing  us  to  remain,  he  went  to  fetch  some 
victuals.  It  was  pitch-dark  in  this 
apartment,  and  some  of  the  party  were 
so  exhausted  with  fatigue  that,  utterly 
heedless  of  the  perils  which  enveloped 
us,  they  lay  down  on  the  damp  hard 
floor  and  fell  fast  asleep.  Presently 
the  khidmutgar  returned  with  another 
servant,  bringing  candles  and  food. 
He  then  fetched  several  bottles  of  beer, 
w’hich  the  reader  can  imagine  how  we 
enjoyed.  After  finishing  this  repast 
and  I’esting  some  three  hours  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  our  place  of  concealment 
and  sally  forth,  more  especially  as  the 
servants  kept  warning  us  that  the 
sepoys  might  at  any  moment  come  to 
plunder  the  premises,  in  which  case  we 
must  inevitably  be  discovered  and 
killed.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  enu¬ 
merate  our  party.  The  ladies  we  had 
brought  with  us  from  the  Main  Guard 
consisted  of  Mrs.  Forrest  and  her 
three  daughters,  the  youngest  a  sweet 
little  girl  of  nine  years  of  age,  Mrs. 
Fraser,  and  Mrs.  Forster.  The  latter, 
as  I  have  related,  was  no  longer  with 
us,  so  there  were  five  ladies  in  all. 
The  gentlemen  also  numbered  five, 
viz.,  Salkeld  of  the  Engineers,  after¬ 
ward  mortally  wounded  on  the  day  of 
the  assault  at  Delhi  ;  Procter  of  the 
38th  N.  I.  ;  Lieutenant  Forrest,  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Forrest ;  Wilson  of 
the  Artillery,  and  myself ;  making 
altogether  a  party  of  ten.  There  was 
also  a  native  servant  of  Salkeld's,  who 


November, 

had  followed  us  out  of  the  Main  Guard 
and  seemed  disinclined  to  leave  us. 
As  we  left  our  hiding-place  and  issued 
forth  from  a  door  leading  down  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  we  saw  the  whole  e.\'- 
tent  of  the  cantonments  in  a  blaze  of 
light,  as  if  every  house  had  been  set  on 
fire.  It  was  scarcely  more  than  half  a 
mile  distant,  and  we  could  distinctly 
hear  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  muti¬ 
neers,  mingled  with  volleys  of  mus¬ 
ketry  and  discharges  of  cannon.  It 
appeared  to  us  to  matter  very  little 
whether  we  remained  or  not — either 
W’ay  we  were  sure  to  be  captured  ;  and 
I  don’t  suppose  there  was  one  among 
our  little  party  who  expected  to  live 
through  that  terrible  night.  Meerut, 
the  nearest  British  station,  was  thirty- 
eight  miles  off,  and  situated  as  we 
were,  what  possible  hope  was  there  of 
reaching  it  in  safety  ?  Before  quitting 
the  house  the  khidmutgar  who  had  be¬ 
friended  us,  seeing  I  had  no  covering 
for  my  head,  handed  me  his  turban, 
beseeching  us  at  the  same  time  to 
be  off  with  all  speed,  that  being  our 
only  chance  of  escape.  The  ladies 
filled  their  pockets  with  small  pieces  of 
bread  and  meat,  to  save  us  from  starv¬ 
ing  in  the  event  of  our  surviving  till 
next  day,,  and  someone  took  a  bottle 
full  of  water.  The  river  Jumna  at  this 
season  of  the  year  does  not  extend  t(» 
within  several  hundred  yards  of  its 
banks,  but  is  confined  to  two  or  thiee 
narrow  channels  in  the  middle,  leaving 
a  swampy  marsh  fully  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad  on  each  side.  Through  this 
our  path  lay,  and  that  we  made  but  lit¬ 
tle  progress  can  be  easily  understood. 
Poor  Mrs.  Forrest  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  had  been  severely  wounded  in 
the  Main  Guard,  and  though  she  suf¬ 
fered  much  pain  in  her  shoulder,  and 
could  proceed  but  slowly,  she  utteied 
no  complaint,  but  walked  out  heroi¬ 
cally.  Each  of  us  took  charge  of  a 
lady,  and  I  had  little  Miss  Forrest  to 
my  share.  The  poor  little  child  kept 
asking  all  kinds  of  innocent  questions, 
not  being  able  to  realize  the  fearful 
events  that  had  occurred. 

In  this  manner  we  trudged  on  for 
about  half  an  hour,  when  suddenly  a 
bright  streak  of  fire  rose  up  behind  us. 
To  our  horror  we  perceived  it  was  Met¬ 
calfe’s  house  on  fire  !  Our  first  feel- 
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ing  was  one  of  relief  that  we  had  de¬ 
layed  no  longer  in  leaving  it ;  the  next 
instant  it  naturally  occurred  to  our 
thoughts  that  the  servants  might  be¬ 
tray  and  disclose  the  direction  of  our 
flight.  The  idea  of  being  pursued  and 
captured,  though  it  robbed  us  of  our 
last  hope,  yet  urged  us  on  still  faster 
and  faster,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
reached  the  edge  of  the  stream.  And 
now,  which  way  to  turn  we  knew  not : 
if  we  went  to  the  right  we  should  come 
to  the  city  ;  if  we  turned  to  the  left  we 
should  have  to  cross  a  deep  canal  which 
ran  close  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
cantonments  and  emptied  itself  into 
the  river.  This  canal  we  knew  was 
unfordable  with  the  ladies,  except  at  a 
point  in  close  proximity  to  the  very 
cantonments  we  were  doing  our  utmost 
to  flee  from.  At  this  juncture,  and 
while  we  were  still  in  doubt  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue,  a  great  shouting  was 
heard  a  short  distance  to  our  right, 
which  made  us  set  off  again  in  the 
direction  of  the  canal  as  fast  as  our 
legs  could  carry  us.  The  canal  cutting 
was  soon  reached,  and  now  what  was  to 
be  done  ? 

At  length  it  was  determined  to  send 
Salkeld’s  native  servant  to  reconnoitre 


the  ford  above  alluded  to,  before  we 
ventured  ourselves  to  approach  any 
nearer  to  the  burning  station,  and  re¬ 
port  if  the  place  was  clear.  Meanwhile 
we  all  lay  down  to  snatch  a  little  rest ; 
but  sleep,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  out 
of  the  question.  Yonder  lay  the  can¬ 
tonments,  scarcely  half  a  mile  away, 
enveloped  in  flames  and  smoke,  and 
casting  a  lurid  glare  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  landscape.  It  was  an  awful  sight, 
and  made  us  shudder  as  we  looked  on. 
The  noise  of  firing  at  intervals  still  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  midnight  breeze  every 
now  and  again  bore  back  to  our  ears 
the  frantic  yells  and  shouts  of  the  mu¬ 
tinous  soldiery  as,  joined  by  the  scum 
of  the  populace,  they  carried  on  their 
work  of  pillage  and  destruction.  It 
was  a  sight  never  to  be  effaced  from 
memory,  and  our  feelings  can  better 
be  imagined  then  described  as,  lying 
there  on  the  sandy  bed  of  the  river, 
weary,  dispirited,  and  bereft  of  all  hope 
of  succor,  we  awaited  with  anxious  and 
throbbing  hearts  the  messenger’s  re¬ 
turn. 

B’orlorn  indeed  was  our  position,  and 
less  than  hopeless  the  chances  of  es¬ 
cape  ! — Cornhill  Magazine. 


TWO  SOLDIERS. 

BY  MAY  KENDALL. 

Forth  went  galloping  swift  and  straight 
Soldiers  twain  from  the  city  gate  ; 

Bearing  a  message  to  their  king. 

Through  the  foemen  beleaguering. 

To  their  king  in  his  peril  sore 
Tidings  of  faith  and  aid  they  bore. 

Spake  their  chieftain  :  “  Be  swift  and  bold. 
It  is  a  nation’s  fate  ye  hold. 

“  It  is  a  kingdom’s  hope  ye  bear. 

Speed,  speed  on,  lest  the  king  despair.” 

On  they  rode  till  declined  the  sun  ; 

Now  the  journey  was  three  parts  done. 

All  the  desert  seemed  lone  and  drear. 

Yet  they  knew  that  the  foe  couched  near. 
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On  they  rode  with  never  a  word — 

Hark  !  but  what  in  yon  thicket  stirred  ? 

Hark  !  what  hurtled  the  still  air  through  ? 

Whir  of  an  arrow  ’twixt  the  two. 

Arrow  on  arrow  pointed  well — 

From  his  saddle  the  foremost  fell. 

Then  the  second  his  charger  stayed, 

And  had  sprung  to  his  comrade’s  aid. 

But  he  rose  in  his  agony, 

And  he  cried  with  a  bitter  cry  : 

“  If  thou  lightest  or  drawest  near, 

In  thy  false  heart  I’D  sheathe  my  spear  ! 

“  Art  thou  comrade  of  mine  indeed  ? 

On,  ride  on,  for  the  king  hath  need  ! 

“  On,  ride  on,  lest  I  die  in  vain  ! 

Be  thou  swift  with  the  speed  of  twain  !” 

He  whispered  the  steed  a  word  he  knew — 

Forth  through  the  showering  shafts  they  flew. 

On  they  sped  as  the  swallows  flee. 

Till  they  had  left  the  enemy. 

Came  the  nightfall — no  rest  he  craved. 

Biding  on,  till  the  king  was  saved. 

Spake  the  king  in  his  citadel  : 

“  Soldier  mine,  thou  hast  ridden  well. 

“  At  the  dawn  had  the  flag  gone  down  ; 

And  thy  riding  hath  saved  my  crown  ! 

“  What  is  thy  guerdon,  soldier  bold  ?” 

“  Sire,  my  guerdon  I  have  and  hold. 

“  Yet  one  bounty  I  would  entreat — 

Let  me  lie  at  my  comrade’s  feet. 

“  Swift  was  I  with  the  speed  of  two — 

I  the  traitor,  and  he  the  true.” 

i|c  *  *  «  * 

Far  away  in  the  desert  wide. 

There  together  the  comrades  bide. 

Faithful  soldiers  in  very  deed. 

They  shall  waken  when  God  hath  need. 

They  shall  waken,  nor  soon,  nor  late, 

They  shall  enter  the  city  gate. 

— Longman's  Magazine. 
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The  development  of  every  branch  of 
sport,  and  the  growth  of  a  strong  pub¬ 
lic  taste  for  taking  part  in  or  looking 
on  at  games,  have  been  not  the  least 
striking  features  in  the  social  life  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  Victorian  era. 
Racing  has  an  immeasurably  larger  fol¬ 
lowing  than  it  ever  had  before  ;  cricket 
and  football  may  be  said  without  exag¬ 
geration  to  have  become  highly  organ¬ 
ized  industries  ;  while  a  frank  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  steadily  increasing  sup¬ 
ply  of  wealth  poured  into  country  dis¬ 
tricts  by  the  shooting  interest  has  led 
to  an  almost  total  cessation  of  the  old 
cant  against  the  game  laws.  No  pas¬ 
time,  however,  has  undergone  so  won¬ 
derful  an  expansion  in  area  and  popu¬ 
larity  as  golf.  Down  to  a  date  little 
more  than  ten  years  distant  it  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  great  mass  of  English¬ 
men,  and  many  Scotsmen  who  knew 
no  better  affected  to  despise  it  as  an 
“  old  woman’s  game.”  But,  just  about 
the  Jubilee  year,  that  “  d — d  Scotch 
croquet,”  as  the  racquet-marker  called 
it,  obtained  a  footing  south  of  the 
Tweed,  and  watering-places  and 
“  health-resorts”  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  began  to  realize  that  a  piece  of 
ground  adapted  by  nature,  or  capable 
of  adaptation  by  art,  to  the  service  of 
the  game  was  among  the  most  valuable 
of  their  assets.  It  had  been  well,  per¬ 
haps,  if  this  truth  had  dawned  upon 
some  municipalities  a  little  sooner  than 
it  did.  Musselburgh — the  finest  nine- 
hole  course  in  the  world  and  a  sterling 
test  of  golf — might  then  have  retained 
its  old  prestige,  and  even  have  kept  the 
Clubs — no  unimportant  matter  for  the 
burgh.  Dis  aliter  visum  ;  and  it  avails 
not  to  bemoan  lost  opportunities.  It 
is  more  to  the  purpose  to  note  that  the 
golf-infection  has  spared  no  class  of  the 
community.  Without  in  the  least  as¬ 
senting  to  Mr.  Norris’s  sweeping  dic¬ 
tum  *  that  golf  is  of  all  games  the  least 
interesting  to  look  on  at,  we  cannot 


*  In  “  Clarissa  Furiosa  a  novel  remark¬ 
able,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  author’s  soli¬ 
tary  deviation  from  urbanity  into  vindictive¬ 
ness  in  the  highly  pungent  and  effective 
sketch  of  Mr.  Alfred  Loosemore. 


think  it  comparable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  spectator  to  cricket.  Yet 
when  a  match  of  importance  takes 
place  on  any  accessible  links  in  a  toler¬ 
ably  populous  neighborhood,  it  is  in¬ 
variably  followed  by  a  crowd  so  large 
as  to  be  almost  unmanageable. 

Many  crazes  come  to-day  and  go  to¬ 
morrow.  Lawn-tennis,  after  enjoying 
a  handsome  share  of  favor,  has  sunk 
into  comparative  obscurity.  But  the 
rage  for  golf  seems  likely  to  be  perma¬ 
nent,  which  is  not,  after  all,  surpris¬ 
ing.  That  the  game  is  fascinating  will 
be  denied  by  no  one  who,  after  vowing 
that  he  will  never  touch  a  club  again, 
has  turned  up  at  the  tee  fresh  and  eager 
as  ever  on  the  following  morning.  It 
is  suitable  to  all  ages  ;  the  exercise  it 
affords  is  sufficient  without  being  vio¬ 
lent  ;  and,  as  games  go,  it  makes  but  a 
moderate  call  upon  the  pocket.  Yet 
we  cannot  but  marvel  sometimes  at  the 
misguided  enthusiasm  which  makes 
men  willing  to  play  on  courses  emi¬ 
nently  unsuited  for  the  purpose.  We 
call  to  mind  an  inland  town  in  Scot¬ 
land  where,  as  the  traveller  approaches 
the  railway  station,  his  vision  is  arrest¬ 
ed  by  a  gigantic  notice-board,  pro¬ 
claiming  in  large  letters  that  the  field 
in  which  it  stands  is  the  Golf-Course. 
The  announcement  seems  not  only  con¬ 
siderate  as  regards  strangers,  but  high¬ 
ly  prudent  in  the  interests  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  for  otherwise  not  even 
Sherlock  Holmes  could  have  suspected 
the  existence  of  a  golf-course  at  all. 
But  it  is  needless  to  labor  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  fact.  The  triumph  of  golf  is  so 
well  assured  that  the  game  has  almost 
ceased  to  find  employment  for  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  poet  or  the  smartness 
of  the  paragraph-writer.  There  is  a 
much  less  rich  crop  than  formerly  of 
grotesque  blunders  on  the  part  of 
journalists  ;  and  a  ball  Iving  dead  on 
the  green  is  no  longer  supposed  to  be 
in  an  analogous  position  to  a  dead 
ball  at  cricket.  Even  the  caricaturist 
has  grown  aweary  ;  and  nearly  twelve 
months  must  have  elapsed  since  we 
last  clapped  eyes  in  the  comic  prints 
on  any  fancy  picture  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  taking  a  full  swing  in  an  ana- 
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tomically  impossible  attitude,  or  of  his 
caddie  teeing  the  ball  on  what  would  be 
large  for  a  molehill.  It  is  recognized 
by  this  time  that  the  number  of  links 
which  are  severally  alleged  to  have 
been  pronounced  by  Tom  Morris  “  the 
best  inland  course  in  Scotland”  is  only 
equalled  by  the  number  of  the  “  oldest 
inhabited  houses”  in  that  fortunate 
country  ;  while  the  votary  of  the 
“  sport  of  kings,”  as  he  speeds  back 
from  Epsom  to  London,  may  relieve 
the  tedium  of  the  journey  and  forget  his 
losses  by  observing  frequent  snatches 
of  play,  and  admiring  the  external 
splendor  of  more  than  one  club-house 
amid  the  typically  English  landscape 
of  Surrey. 

Considered  from  one  point  of  view, 
the  spread  of  golf  has  been  an  unmixed 
blessing.  It  has  indefinitely  prolonged 
the  lives  of  many  middle-aged  and 
elderly  gentlemen,  and  has  furnished 
the  cricketer  with  a  pastime  for  the 
winter  months  in  which  he  finds  it  at 
once  congenial  and  honorable  to  excel. 
The  most  painful  and  laborious  round, 
achieved  in  the  most  cramped,  contort¬ 
ed,  and  wilfully  depraved  style,  is  more 
beneficial  to  health  than  many  other 
modes  of  spending  an  afternoon.  Yet 
it  is  only  natural  that  those  who  played 
golf  before  the  flood  should  sometimes 
think  regretfully  of  bygone  days.  The 
development  of  the  game  has  brought 
with  it  much  to  irritate  the  nerves — 
innovations  in  dress,  for  example.  No 
man  properly  brought  up  can  view 
without  disgust  the  spectacle  of  a 
young  man  without  a  coat  or  hat,  and 
with  his  shirt-sleeves  well  rolled  up, 
playing  as  though  golf  involved  intense 
jdiysical  exertion,  like  prize-fighting. 
More  serious  is  the  overcrowding  of 
many  greens  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year.  The  overwhelming  rush  of  play¬ 
ers  involves  the  use  of  a  starting-board, 
the  entry  of  one’s  name  overnight,  and 
the  possibility  of  beginning  one’s  morn¬ 
ing  round  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  luncheon-time.  St.  Andrew’s 
in  August  and  September  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  the  place  to  get  one’s  self  com¬ 
fortably  ‘‘  golfed,”  if  we  may  employ 
an  expressive  Scottish  idiom.  The 
beauties  of  the  Eden  estuary  are  ^ex¬ 
hausted  in  a  good  deal  less  than  twenty 
minutes,  and  three  hours  and  a  quarter 
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is  too  long  a  time  to  spend  .upon  merely 
eighteen  holes. 

Even  worse  is  the  quality  of  much  of 
the  new  play.  It  seems  to  occur  to 
many  persons  ambitious  of  becoming 
expert  in  a  popular  game  that  the  most 
convenient  period  of  the  year  at  which 
to  master  its  rudiments  is  the  summer, 
and  the  most  suitable  links  that  which 
is  most  crowded.  They  reck  nothing 
— doubtless  they  realize  nothing — of 
the  discomfort  and  annoyance  they  in¬ 
flict  on  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
links  are  open  to  them  as  to  all ;  and 
their  lesson  they  must  have.  English 
golfers,  it  has  been  remarked  by  a 
cynic,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
those  who  rush  after  their  ball  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  leaves  the  club,  without  paying 
the  least  attention  to  their  opponent ; 
and  those  who  keep  back  everybody  be¬ 
hind  them  by  performing  on  each  suc¬ 
cessive  putting-green  the  elaborate  sum 
in  addition  which  is  the  indispensable 
preliminary  of  recording  their  score. 
The  classification  is  not  perhaps  ex¬ 
haustive  ;  but  the  two  varieties  are 
sufficiently  familiar  and  provoking.  It 
is  a  fact  that,  while  a  third-class  player 
nurtured  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  game 
will  get  round  the  course  almost  as 
quickly  as  a  first-class  player,  many 
novices  of  more  than  equal  capacity 
will  waste  an  unconscionable  amount 
of  time.  Yet  waste  of  time  is  as  noth¬ 
ing  compared  with  waste  of  turf  ;  and 
the  appearance  of  almost  any  public 
links  after  a  long  and  steady  series  of 
play  bears  too  eloquent  testimony,  not 
only  to  the  incompetence  of  many  of 
the  players,  but  also  to  a  callous  and 
systematic  disregard  of  one  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  duties  of  every  golfer. 

The  grumbler,  however,  must  own 
that,  if  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
have  taken  to  the  game  within  the  last 
ten  years  consists  of  incurable  and  even 
obstructive  duffers,  the  remaining  frac¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  players  of  whom 
many  are  good  and  not  a  few  excellent. 
The  innumerable  courses  laid  out  by 
public  or  private  enterprise,  however 
poor  some  of  them  may  be  considered 
absolutely,  were  bound  in  the  long  run 
to  discover  and  cultivate  latent  genius. 
A  liriori,  no  doubt,  the  town  of  Aber¬ 
deen  might  as  soon  be  expected  to 
nourish  in  comfort  and  affluence  a 
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thriving  Jewish  community  as  the 
Braid  Hills  to  turn  out  a  really  first- 
class  golfer.  Yet  the  Braids,  and  the 
Braids  alone,  are  responsible  for  Mr. 
Allan.  We  are  not  to  open  up  the 
endless  controversy  whether  the  crack 
players  of  to- day  are  the  equals  or  the 
superiors  of  the  crack  players  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  The  question  is 
necessarily  incapable  of  a  final  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  answer  in  regard  to  golf,  as 
indeed  it  is  in  regard  to  acting  or  to 
cricket.  It  has  always  been  easy  for 
old  age  or  envy  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  the  moderns  by  unduly  extol¬ 
ling  the  ancients  ;  nor  is  any  trick  more 
characteristic  of  our  own  time — in  let¬ 
ters  as  well  as  in  sport — than  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  the  moderns  by  pooh- 
poohing  or  patronizing  the  ancients. 
For  our  own  part,  while  believing  that 
Mr.  Glennie’s  88  over  St.  Andrews  in 
1855  was  a  performance  which  has 
never  since  been  equalled,  we  believe 
that  England  in  Taylor,  Vardon,  Mr. 
Ball,  and  Mr.  Hilton  (who  atoned  at 
Iloylake  for  most  'nervous  and  disap¬ 
pointing  play  at  Muirfield),  and  Scot¬ 
land  in  Messrs.  Tait,  Maxwell,  Balfour- 
Melville,  and  Allan,  possess  a  body  of 
golfers  capable  of  holding  their  own 
against  those  of  any  generation.  It  is 
always  pleasant  to  hear  a  veteran  praise 
the  style  of  some  hero  of  the  past  li  ke 
old  Willie  Park.  But  we  cannot  wish 
for  anything  finer  than  Mr.  Tait’s,  so 
instinct  with  force  and  vigor,  yet  so 
eminently  graceful  and  free  from  effort. 
He  alone,  so  it  seems  to  us,  has  the 
true  secret  of  blending  strength  with 
ease.  Mr.  Maxwell,  great  player  as  he 
is,  IS  too  pressing  ;  Mr.  Allan  is  too 
easy,  and  lacks  distinction.  Yet  they 
are  both  admirable  golfers ;  and  we 
strongly  dissent  from  the  view  of  those 
who  hold  that  over  Sandwich  or  St. 
Andrews  Mr.  Allan  would  be  out  of 
the  first  flight.  Such  golf  as  he  played 
at  Muirfield  would  bring  him  into  the 
front  rank  anywhere  ;  and  we  are  sat¬ 
isfied  that,  given  the  opportunity,  ho 
will  not  be  found  wanting  on  future  oc¬ 
casions. 

It  would  be  uncivil  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  to  say  nothing  of  the  Ladies’ 
Championship  Meeting  which  took 
place  at  Gullane  toward  the  close  of 
May.  Golf  is  an  excellent  game  for 


girls  and  women  ;  and  we  rejoice  that 
so  many  of  them  are  proficients  in  the 
pastime.  But  we  confess  to  an  old- 
fashioned  and  ineradicable  distaste  for 
any  competition  in  which  women  pub¬ 
licly  take  part.  This  year,  to  be  sure, 
no  bookmakers  graced  the  scene  and 
bawled  the  odds  against  the  competi¬ 
tors,  generally  distinguishing  them  by 
their  Christian  names  ;  and  that  is  in 
itself  an  improvement.  The  play  is 
said  to  have  been  excellent,  and  the 
short  game  of  many  of  the  players  to 
have  been  marvellous.  Yet  we  like 
not  the  “  gallery,”  or  the  publicity  and 
advertisement,  or  the  reporters’  custom 
of  speaking  of  the  laaies  as  Brown, 
Jones,  or  Robinson,  without  the  Miss 
or  Mrs.* 

It  is  not,  unfortunately,  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  transition  from  the  Ladies’  Cham¬ 
pionship  to  the  most  formidable  evil 
which  has  grown  up  with  the  growth 
of  golf — the  practice  colloquially  known 
as  “  pot-hunting.”  There  were  prizes 
at  Gullane  for  the  longest  drive  and 
the  most  accurate  approach,  and  we 
daresay  there  will  be  one  next  year  for 
the  best-dressed  lady  golfer.  In  most 
places  the  mischief  is  rampant.  Open 
the  “  Scotsman”  any  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  you  will  find  columns  of  re¬ 
ports  of  competitions  for  prizes,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  richly  chased  silver-plated 
claret-jug  (presented  by  the  cajitain)  to 
a  bottle  of  his  own  far-famed  blend  of 
whisky  (presented  by  Mr.  M’Pushion, 
the  energetic  and  popular  secretary), 
or  even  to  half  a-dozen  made-up  balls 
(‘‘generously  gifted”  by  Glue  &  Gut- 
tie,  the  celebrated  local  club-makers). 
We  know  of  no  more  melancholy  read¬ 
ing  than  the  pages  of  those  journals 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  game  in 
which  are  diligently  set  forth  the  scores 
of  every  fifth-rate  player  who  may  have 
competed  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
week  for  the  monthly  or  fortnightly 
medal  of  some  pottering  little  club  over 
some  pottering  little  bit  of  meadow. 

*  Reporters,  by  the  bye,  seem  to  learn  noth¬ 
ing  and  to  forget  nothing.  Just  as  in  racing 
the  way  is  still  regularly  “  paved”  for  the 
next  race,  and  the  favorite  holds  the  ”  pride 
of  place”  in  the  market,  so  in  golf  people 
continue  to  “  negotiate”  hazards,  to  “  give 
the  long  odds”  (which  sounds  more  like 
whist),  and  to  ”  foozle”  puls. 
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The  complaint,  it  may  be  urged,  is 
no  new  one  ;  it  has  been  uttered  spas¬ 
modically  before  with  practically  no 
result.  We  sincerely  trust  it  will  often 
be  heard  again  whenever  there  is  need. 
For  there  happen  to  be  two  very  cogent 
reasons  why  pot-hunting  should  be  ut¬ 
terly  discountenanced  and  discouraged. 
The  first  is,  that  it  sets  up  a  false  ideal, 
by  relegating  to  a  “  back  seat”  by  far 
the  most  important  part  of  the  game — 
match- play.  In  any  club  where  on 
every  Saturday  or  holiday  there  are 
prizes  to  be  played  for,  be  sure  that 
matches  will  be  disregarded  ;  and  the 
supply  of  good  and  pleasant  matches  is 
one  of  the  essential  objects  of  a  club’s 
existence.  If  in  every  club,  no  matter 
how  small  or  unpretending,  a  series  of 
matches  could  be  arranged  under  the 
auspices  of  the  club  during  certain 
months  of  the  year — matches  in  which 
no  member  should  be  debarred  from 
taking  part  because  he  is  a  poor  player 
— much  would  be  done  for  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  golf,  and  for  fos¬ 
tering  the  true  spirit  of  the  game. 

The  second  reason  why  pot-hunting 
should  be  discouraged  is,  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  that  it  exposes  some  persons  to 
temptations  which  they  appear  totally 
unable  to  resist.  Golf  is  a  game  in 
which  it  is  at  no  time  difficult  for  one 
so  minded  to  take  an  unfair  or  illegiti¬ 
mate  advantage  of  an  opponent ;  and 
to  do  so  is  particularly  easy  in  playing 
by  strokes.  Ko  one  familiar  with  pro¬ 
vincial  clubs  of  the  second  or  third 
order,  which  depend  for  their  very  ex¬ 
istence  upon  a  large  and  therefore  mis¬ 
cellaneous  membership,  can  help  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  experience  of  being  told 
with  a  wink  that  So-and-so  went  round 
last  medal-day  in  72,  and  of  being  in¬ 
formed  after  luncheon  that  there  was 
grave  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
that  reckoning.  We  draw  no  inference 
from  the  odious  incident  which  robbed 
the  final  round  in  the  Amateur  Cham¬ 
pionship  of  all  interest.  Such  an  oc¬ 
currence  is  practically  unique,  and 
none,  happily,  are  so  severe  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  conduct  of  the  caddie  on 
that  occasion  as  the  caddies  themselves. 
But  those  who  have  come  most  closely 
into  contact  with  the  state  of  matters 
which  we  have  touched  upon  will  be 
most  readily  disposed  to  join  with  us 
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in  welcoming  any  change  which  would 
lessen  the  opportunities  and  tempta¬ 
tions  to  transgress  either  written  or 
unwritten  laws.  Now  in  match-play, 
to  conclude  a  painful  topic,  the  chances 
of  detection  are  greater  than  in  the 
stroke-game. 

The  problem  to  be  faced  by  the  lov¬ 
ers  of  golf  at  the  present  time  may  be 
stated  thus  :  Here  is  a  vast  number  of 
people  who  have  eagerly  taken  up  a 
game,  with  the  history,  traditions,  and 
spirit  of  which  they  were  previously 
not  merely  unfamiliar,  but  absolutely 
unacquainted  ;  how  are  they  to  be  im¬ 
bued  with  those  traditions  and  with 
that  spirit  ? 

In  so  presenting  the  difficulty,  we 
have  no  desire  to  depreciate  the  revised 
rules  adopted  by  the  Royal  and  An¬ 
cient  Golf  Club  in  1891.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  believe  that  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  letter  of  that  code  is 
highly  desirable.  But  it  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  completeness  or  perfection,  and 
it  does  not  require  a  mind  of  unusual 
subtlety  to  suggest  aporim  to  which  it 
provides  no  answer.  It  is  designed 
not  so  much  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
as  to  refresh  the  flagging  memory  of 
the  enlightened,  and  being  susceptible 
of  construction  and  interpretation, 
cannot  be  profitably  digested  without 
the  assistance  of  tradition.  Indeed,  to 
devise  a  book  of  rules  in  which  no  holes 
could  be  picked  is  practically  an  impos¬ 
sibility. 

It  must  be  candidly  acknowledged 
that  the  English  clubs — preponderat¬ 
ing  in  number  and  in  membership — 
have  hitherto  shown  a  most  proper  and 
becoming  docility  in  accepting  the  rules 
as  they  emanated  from  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  authority.  A  few  growls  have 
been  heard  from  time  to  time,  chiefly, 
perhaps,  on  the  part  of  Scots  domiciled 
in  England,  and  moi’e  English  than 
the  English  themselves,  who  have  dis¬ 
played  an  indecent  eagerness  to  alter 
the  game  for  the  worse  ;  and  that  has 
been  all.  Yet  a  vague  feeling  is  in  ex¬ 
istence  that  some  central  body  should 
be  called  into  being,  authorized  (1)  to 
decide  disputes  under  the  existing  rules, 
and  (2)  to  take  the  initiative  in  further 
legislation  where  that  seems  desirable 
or  necessary. 
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The  question  was  informally  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  delegates  at  the  Amateur 
Championship  Meeting  in  1896,  and 
after  considerable  negotiation  and  cor¬ 
respondence  had  taken  place,  the  Royal 
and  Ancient  Golf  Club  at  their  last 
autumn  meeting  unanimously  appoint¬ 
ed  a  special  committee  to  formulate 
a  detailed  scheme  on  the  following 
lines  : — 

1.  A  committee  of  fourteen  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  seven  members  to  be  nominat¬ 
ed  by  the  Royal  and  Ancient,  and  the 
remaining  seven  by  the  following  clubs, 
each  nominating  one  member  :  Honor¬ 
able  Com))any,  Prestwick,  Royal  Black- 
heath,  Royal  North  Devon,  Royal  Liv¬ 
erpool,  St.  George’s  (Sandwich),  and 
Royal  Portrush.  The  chairman  to  be 
one  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  to  have  a  casting  as  well 
as  a  deliberative  vote. 

2.  This  committee  to  meet  twice 
a-year — viz.,  at  the  spring  and  autumn 
meetings— at  St.  Andrews. 

3.  No  rule  to  be  repealed  or  altered, 
and  no  new  rule  made,  unless  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  <and  Ancient. 

4.  This  com  mittee  to  be  the  ultimate 
court  of  appeal  on  all  questions  relating 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  rules  and 
customs  of  the  game  as  applied  to  par¬ 
ticular  cases. 

The  special  committee  so  appointed 
drew  up  a  scheme  in  obedience  to  the 
remit,  giving  effect  to  these  sugges¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  scheme  submitted  by 
them  was  rejected  at  the  spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  three. 

The  opposition  to  the  proposals  im¬ 
plicitly  sanctioned  by  the  club  last 
September  consists  of  two  parties. 
There  are,  in  the  first  place,  certain 
St.  Andrews  veterans  who  are  jealous 
for  the  supremacy  of  their  club.  Their 
favorite  formula  is  that  St.  Andrews  is 
the  Mecca — or  the  M.  C.  C. — of  golf. 
Why,  they  ask,  should  English  golf  be 
treated  with  more  consideration  than 
Scottish  cricket  ?  To  which  the  obvi¬ 
ous  answer  is,  that  it  will  be  a  happy 
day  for  Scottish  cricket  when  it  enjoys 
one  tenth  part  of  the  prosperity  en¬ 
joyed  by  English  golf.  In  the  second 
jilace,  there  is  a  certain  number  of 
highly  respectable  Scottish  clubs,  of 


which  the  Edinburgh  Burgess  may  be 
taken  as  a  type,  which  view  with  sus¬ 
picion  any  attempt  to  infringe  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  St.  Andrews,  which  have 
no  great  liking  for  English  golf  or 
golfers,  and  which  perhaps  think  that 
the  list  of  clubs  to  be  represented  on 
the  proposed  committee  might  be  al¬ 
tered  or  added  to  with  advantage. 

Upon  these  two  classes  of  objectors 
the  following  considerations  may  be 
respectfully  urged  : — 

Apart  altogether  from  the  practical 
certainty  that  many  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  clubs  would  also  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient,  the 
scheme  effectually  secures  the  conti  n  nt  d 
hegemony  of  the  latter  by  providing 
that  the  chairman  shall  be  a  St.  An¬ 
drews  representative,  that  the  meetings 
of  the  committee  shall  be  held  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  that  the  sanction  of  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Royal  and  An¬ 
cient  shall  be  an  indispensable  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  final  repeal  or  alteration  of 
an  existing  law,  or  the  adoption  of  a 
new  one.  If  the  English  clubs  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  consent  to  such  conditions, 
what  more  can  St.  Andrews  desire? 
What  more  indeed  does  St.  Andrews 
at  present  enjoy  ?  Why  run  a  serious 
risk  of  forfeiting  so  substantial  an  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a 
dignity  which  in  a  few  years  may  be 
but  nominal  ? 

The  ultimate  rejection  of  the  scheme 
seems  to  involve  one  or  other  of  two 
consequences. 

The  first  of  these  is  anarchy.  The 
English  clubs  will  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  each  links  will 
have  its  own  code.  There  will  be  no 
more  Amateur  or  Open  Champion¬ 
ships  ;  for  there  will  be  no  statute-book 
common  to  the  whole  golfing  world. 
As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
crying  need  of  the  time  is  the  gradual 
education  of  new-comers  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  spirit  of  the  game.  St.  An¬ 
drews  is  the  great  repository  of  those 
traditions.  But  if  St.  Andrews,  aban¬ 
doning  the  arts  of  persuasion  and  for¬ 
saking  sweet  reasonableness,  insists 
upon  prosecuting  her  mission  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  her  labors  will  be 
in  vain,  and  thousands  of  promising 
golfers  who  would  have  welcomed  her 
beneficent  influence  if  properly  diffused, 
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will  be  driven  against  their  inclination 
into  heresy  and  error. 

The  alternative  to  anarchy  is  even 
more  shocking  :  we  mean  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  “  Golfers’  Union.”  The 
project  has  never  been  accepted  seri¬ 
ously  in  the  past,  and  is  only  likely  to 
win  support  if  the  Royal  and  Ancient 
Club  assume  an  uncompromising  atti¬ 
tude,  and  decline  to  yield  the  shadow 
in  order  to  retain  the  substance.  If 
such  a  proposal  as  the  “  Union”  ever 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  where 
will  Scotland  stand  ?  Where  the  Bur¬ 
gess  Club  ?  Rich,  prosperous,  and  de¬ 
servedly  respected  as  it  is,  these  attri¬ 
butes  will  no  more  avail  it  in  the  evil 
day  than  the  beautiful  policies  which 
it  occupies  as  a  golf-links.  The  Royal 
and  Ancient  itself  will  be  but  as  one 
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among  many.  One  club  one  vote  will 
be  the  watchword  ;  and  the  decision  of 
that  illustrious  society  will  weigh  no 
more  in  the  balance  than  the  decision 
of  Little  Peddlington  or  Moreton-in- 
the- Marsh. 

The  issue  at  stake  is  momentous, 
and  we  earnestly  trust  that  at  next  au¬ 
tumn  meeting  the  Royal  and  Ancient 
will  revert  to  the  wise  policy  of  last 
year.  They  will  thus  ensure,  as  far  as 
human  foresight  can,  the  continuity 
and  perpetuation  of  those  traditions 
without  which  golf  is  robbed  of  all  its 
charm,  degenerates  into  an  occasion 
for  wrangling  and  hair  splitting,  and 
emphatically  ceases  to  be  a  game  for 
gentlemen,  or  indeed  for  intelligent 
human  beings. — Blackivood's  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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BY  SARA  H.  DUNN. 


Everything,  as  we  know,  is  rela¬ 
tive,  and,  after  a  residence  of  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  brief  a  time  in  a  “  rest-house” 
(which  had  once  been  a  tomb),  it  is 
humiliating  to  find  how  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  a  well-appointed  bunga¬ 
low  appeal  to  one’s  lower  nature.  Be¬ 
sides,  this  is  an  ideal  bungalow — with 
its  spacious  vestibule  filled  with  lounges 
and  books,  and  its  cool,  twilighted 
drawing-rooms  opening  through  tati- 
hung  arches  into  the  dining  rooms  be¬ 
yond.  From  each  of  these  you  may 
pass  into  a  broad-eaved,  flower-draped 
veranda,  and  from  it  a  low  bamboo 
trellis  alone  prevents  you  stepping  into 
the  garden — a  garden  where  crotons 
and  poinsettias,  bignonias  and  cala- 
diums,  palms  and  dracaenas  struggle 
for  pre-eminence  ;  where  purple-winged 
stag-beetles  hum  and  red-throated  liz¬ 
ards  chirp  ;  and  which  is  an  unfettered 
aviary  of  feathered  beauty  and  sweet 
song.  Snakes  there  may  be— and 
doubtless  there  are — lurking  around. 
Indeed,  it  was  but  the  other  day,  when 
the  Memsaheh  was  rising  from  her  well- 
earned  hour  of  siesta,  that  a  snake 
crawled  from  under  the  very  cushion 
upon  which  her  unsuspecting  head  had 


been  resting.  Though  they  are  neither 
obtrusive  nor  aggressive  creatures,  the 
sense  of  this  ubiquitous  horror — of  the 
possible  presence  of  evil  underlying  the 
fairest  things  in  nature — is  never 
wholly  absent. 

The  Memsaheh  of  this  bungalow  is  a 
very  model  memsaheb.  The  effects  of 
a  tropical  climate  have  in  no  degree 
enervated  her.  When  at  7  A.M.,like 
the  valiant  woman  of  King  Solomon, 
she  arises  and  gives  bread  to  her  house¬ 
hold— in  other  words,  dispenses  chota 
hazari  to  her  family  and  guests  who 
have  assembled  in  the  veranda  for  the 
purpose — it  is  by  no  means  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  that  day’s 
play.  She  has  already  seen  the  poul¬ 
try  fed,  the  Christmas  turkeys  gorged, 
the  cow  milked — a  cake  of  “  Sun¬ 
light”  and  a  basin  of  water  having,  to 
his  great  pain,  been  pressed  on  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  milkman  before  com¬ 
mencing  operations.  She  has  inspect¬ 
ed  the  daily  instalment  of  bread,  the 
making  of  which,  for  the  district,  is 
one  of  the  prison  industries,  and  the 
Madam  Saheb’s  basketful  arrives  with 
the  dawn  on  the  head  of  a  prisoner,  a 
depressed-looking  being  in  prison  dress. 
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which  consists  of  a  large  blanket,  “  Poshekas  anchy”  could  possibly 
through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  which  stand  for  “  Poached  eggs  on  anchovy”  ? 
protrudes  his  shaven  head.  At  times  his  dishes  are  so  wrapi  in 

After  cliota  hazari,  when  the  more  mystery,  that  one  must  needs  accept 
trivially  minded  of  her  party  disperse  them  in  blind  faith,  and  with  earnest 
severally  to  take  their  golf,  their  rid-  hope  that  they  may  be  less  appalling 
ing,  or  their  Badminton,  before  the  than  their  names.  As  a  rule,  one’s 
terrors  of  an  Indian  sun  begin  to  assert  confidence  is  not  misplaced, 
themselves.  Memsaheb,  with  the  spirit  Our  own  two  sable  servitors  are  Mus- 
of  a  Spartan,  throws  herself  into  the  sulmans,  of  solemn  and  inscrutable 
vortex  of  household  duties.  She  re-  countenance.  The  chief  duties  of  the 
views  a  whole  regiment  of  dusky  domes-  bearer  —a  lordly  soul  who  never  forgets 
tic  officials,  issuing  orders  for  the  day  his  dignity,  and  whose  letters  come  ad- 
to  wallahs  miscellaneous  and  innumer-  dressed  to  Sheikh  Mahmoud  Kassim — 
able.  There  is  oil  to  see  dispensed  to  are  to  see  that  we  never  lift  a  finger  to 
the  or  “  man  of  lamps  grain  help  ourselves,  and  to  keep  his  col- 

(peas)  to  see  measured  out  to  the  league  the  “boy”  up  to  the  mark. 

wallahs,  together  with  an  injunction  “  Boys”  vary  in  age  from  eighteen 
that  it  is  for  the  horses’  nourishment,  years  to  fifty,  and  why  they  are  called 
and  not  for  their  own.  (A  very  succu-  boys  no  man  knoweth.  The  suggestion 
lent  curry  may  be  made  of  grain.)  The  has  been  thrown  out  that  the  term  is  a 
paid  walla  is  threatened  with  a  “  cut”  corruption  of  bhai  (brother)  ;  but,  as 
when  next  month’s  wages  are  due,  for  the  inimitable  Eha  points  out,  “The 
transgressing  the  laws  of  punctuality  usual  attitude  of  the  Anglo-Indian  tow- 
and  causing  domestic  friction  at  tub  ard  his  domestics  does  not  admit  of 
time.  The  da/s  mail  is  received  from  that  interpretation  !”  *  Not  that  Ind- 
v^putteh  wallah,  whose  mission  it  is  to  ian  servants  have  much  cause  of  corn- 
carry  the  letter-bag  to  and  from  the  plaint  against  their  snAeJ  employers,  at 
post,  and  to  escort  memsahebs  and  least  among  those  of  the  biirra  logne. 

Jaius  whensoever  it  may  be  their  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel,  whose  knowledge  of 
pleasure  to  go  a  foot  beyond  their  own  Indian  social  frame-work,  both  Euro¬ 
compound.  Then  occurs  the  oi)portu-  pean  and  native,  is  so  thorough,  told 
nity  of  the  pufteh  wallah.  Marching  me  that  when  she  first  went  to  India 
in  front  of  his  mistress,  and  waving  his  she  asked  a  friend,  who  had  for  a  long 
long  staff  of  office  triumphantly  before  period  had  her  home  in  the  Empire,  to 
and  around  him,  after  the  fashion  of  a  give  her  any  hints  which  might  be  ser- 
band-sergeant,  he  recklessly  sweeps  viceable  in  the  conduct  of  her  life 
those  of  his  own  kind  and  color  from  under  its  new  conditions.  “  My  dear,” 
his  path,  calling  to  them  commanding-  said  the  old  lady,  “  there  are  two  things 
ly  to  get  out  of  the  way,  as  the  Madam  I  would  have  you  observe.  Stick  to 
Saheb  is  coming.  A  very  trying  situa-  your  husband  in  the  ‘  hot  weather, 
tion  fora  “  mem”  of  modest  and  retir-  and  bo  civil  and  kind  to  your  native 
ing  tendencies.  servants.”  This  lady  was  only  the  rep- 

In  the  go-down  or  storeroom  Mem-  resentative  of  a  class.  Among  the  mid- 
saheb  interviews  Senor  Geronirno  Fer-  dle-class  Anglo-Indian  officials  there 
nandez,  her  Goanese  cook,  who  de-  are  doubtless  still  “  ladies”  of  the 
lights  in  exhibiting  his  skill  for  the  “  Mrs.  Drye-Goods”  tyire,  who  think 
benefit  of  the  neighboring  saheb  logue,  it  “  good  form”  to  treat  their  servants 
but  who,  in  the  privacy  of  a  strictly  — to  speak  to,  and  of  them— as  though 
domestic  circle,  is  apt  sometimes  to  they  belonged  to  a  different  order  of 
sink  the  interests  of  the  family  palate  creation  to  themselves.  But  it  is  a 
in  those  of  his  own  pocket.  Ilis  menus  “  form”  which  only  marks  their  lack 
are  his  glory  and  his  pride,  though  to  of  good  breeding.  Nothing  strikes  a 
the  uninitiated  they  frequently  call  for  traveller  in  India  more  in  this  matter 
interpretation.  \Vho,  for  instance,  than  the  fact  that  the  higher  the  social 
could  suspect  that  “  Solid  roast  pud-  scale  of  the  employers  the  more  scru- 

ding”  indicated  that  dreamlike  entre-  — - - - - 

met,  “Charlotte  Russe”  ?  or  that  *  Behind  the  Bungalow. 
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pulously  considerate  and  civil  are  they 
to  their  native  subordinates.  In  India, 
as  in  England,  masters  and  “  niems” 
all  have  their  characters  as  well  as  the 
servants,  and  very  freely  are  they  dis¬ 
cussed  both  “  in  bazaar”  and  at  their 
clubs.  Only  those  with  good  certifi¬ 
cates  get  good  servants — and  not  only 
are  they  good  but  devoted — who 
promptly  place  their  masters  on  lofty 
])edestals,  and  to  their  greater  social 
glory  it  becomes  henceforth  their  high¬ 
est  ambition  to  minister.  Not  that 
they  under-estimate  the  reflex  of  im¬ 
portance  which  is  cast  upon  themselves. 
No  “  gentleman’s  gentleman”  at  home 
can  be  more  exclusive  on  his  master’s 
account  than  a  bootlair  saheb,  who  has 
taken  service  in  what  he  is  pleased  to 
consider  a  family  of  distinction.  Even 
the  very  dhobie  haughtily  declines  to 
wash  the  family  linen  with  any  but  a 
imcka  snheb's  dhobie.  He  affably  tisso- 
ciates  himself  at  the  tank-side  with  the 
washermen  of  the  Commissioner,  the 
Judge,  and  the  Parson,  but  there  he 
draws  the  line.  His  dignity  permits 
him  to  condescend  no  further. 

By  common  consent  the  ayah — taken 
in  the  abstract — is  pronounced  to  be 
the  most  difficult  of  the  staff  to  keep  in 
hand.  Separated  as  she  is  from  her 
husband  and  children,  and  her  natural 
domestic  affections  being  thus  more  or 
less  withered,  her  woman’s  instinct 
offers  all  its  devotion  at  the  shrine  of 
the  baba  saheb,  which  is  confided  to  her 
care,  and  which,  if  she  were  allowed, 
she  would  speedily  ruin  by  over-indul¬ 
gence  and  evil  moral  influence — wor¬ 
shipping  the  while.  Her  ministrations 
to  grown-up  “  mems”  are  not  always 
so  loyal,  as  the  following  incident  will 
show. 

Missee  Baba,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
had  rejoined  her  parents  in  India  after 
a  lengthened  sojourn  ‘‘  at  home”  for 
sanatory  and  educational  reasons. 
Thanks  to  a  rich  and  devoted  ‘‘  gran¬ 
nie,”  Missee  was  possessed  of  many 
“  contentments” — as  Indian  native 
ladies  call  them— pearls,  turquoises, 
and  sundry  other  precious  vanities  such 
as  the  soul  of  a  damsel  loves,  and,  girl¬ 
like,  she  had  made  haste  to  display 
them  on  all  available  occasions.  The 
rooms  of  an  Indian  bungalow  often 
open  one  into  another  in  an  inconse- 
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quent  fashion,  a  tati  or  bamboo  fringe 
supplying  the  place  of  the  open  door — 
privacy,  in  a  strictly  home  life,-  being 
sometimes  held  subordinate  to  fresh 
cool  air.  Missee’s  room  opened  into 
the  dining-room — and  a  pleasant, 
dainty  room  it  was — spread  with 
striped  dhurries  and  hung  with  Indian 
muslin. 

On  one  Christmas  night,  after  the 
neighboring  saheb  logtie  had  been  as¬ 
sisting  her  and  her  people  to  discuss 
turkey  and  mince-pies,  she  was  sleep¬ 
ing  the  sleep  of  the  just — so  far  as 
might  be  after  an  orthodox  Christmas 
dinner — in  her  little  mosquito-netted 
bed,  a  dim  night-light,  according  to 
Indian  custom,  burning  near  her,  when 
she  awaked  suddenly,  and  with  a  sense 
of  horror,  to  find  standing  by  her  side 
a  lank  black  figure.  Its  clothing  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  habitual  loin-cloth  and 
puggery.  One  end  of  the  puggery  was 
drawn  mask-wise  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  face,  leaving  uncovered  a  pair  of 
gleaming  eyes,  which  were  ti.xed  upon 
Missee  with  an  unblenching  and  hyp¬ 
notizing  gaze.  In  one  hand  was  held 
a  long  knife.  The  girl  was  paralyzed 
and  speechless  from  fear,  and,  though 
she  knew  that  only  a  door  separated 
her  from  her  parents’  room,  she  could 
not  cry  out.  Through  the  chic  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  open  door  of  the  dining-room 
she  saw  two  other  dusky  forms  moving 
stealthily  and  noiselessly,  by  the  liglit 
of  a  dark  lantern,  ransacking  cupboards 
and  drawers,  and  stowing  away  into  a 
sheet  whatever  commended  itself  as 
worth  carrying  off.  They  even  squatted 
on  the  Persian  carpet  and  regaled  them¬ 
selves  on  the  fruit  and  wine  left  on  the 
sideboard,  while  the  silent  black  image 
kept  watch  and  guard  over  the  poor 
girl,  who  lay  stricken  dumb  with  hor¬ 
ror.  Then  the  Dacoits  came  into  her 
room,  and,  going  straight  to  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  carved  shesham  which  held  her 
treasures,  they  quickly  rifled  it,  locked 
though  it  was.  This  was  beyond  femi¬ 
nine  endurance,  and  she  gave  a  little 
gasp  of  protest,  when,  in  an  instant,  a 
black  hand  was  pressed  on  her  mouth 
and  the  knife  lifted.  Then  she  fainted. 

In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  her  parents  were  aroused  by  Missee 
Baba — tearful,  hysterical,  and  inco¬ 
herent.  The  story  which  she  poured 
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by  driblets  into  their  horrified  ears 
might  reasonably  have  been  laid  at  the 
door  of  plum  pudding,  but  for  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  family  plate  and  her 
own  pretty  things.  The  robbery  was 
traced  to  the  malee  (gardener),  whose 
bouquets  and  blandishments  the  ayah 
had  found  irresistible,  and  to  whom 
she  had  confided  all  he  wished  to  know. 
“  I  tell  the  story  as  ’twas  told  to  me” 
by  Missee  herself,  who  also  adds  that 
such  things  are  of  rare  occurrence 
among  native  servants.  And,  after  all, 
has  not  similar  domestic  treachery  been 
known  to  happen  nearer  home  than  in 
India  ? 

4!  *  4c  *  « 

A  first  Christmas  Day  in  the  tropics 
is  a  fact  hard  to  realize.  A  bullock 
dummy — like  a  small  tent  on  wheels — 
took  us  to  church  at  seven  o’clock,  the 
dummy  driver  sitting,  in  Kanarese 
fashion,  with  his  whip-hand  in  mid¬ 
air,  continually  Jerking  it  threatening¬ 
ly  upward,  as  though  the  high-humped, 
cream-colored  bullocks  had  eyes  where¬ 
with  to  see  in  the  backs  of  their  heads. 
To  Judge  from  the  utterances  which 
fell  from  him  on  this  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  not  filled  with  that  univer¬ 
sal  sentiment  of  peace  and  good  will 
which  the  occasion  demanded.  He 
cursed  strongly  in  Kanarese,  not  only 
the  hhyl  that  were  trotting  along  brisk¬ 
ly  enough,  but  their  grandmothers  and 
great-grandmothers,  even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generations  of  their  female 
ancestry.  I  cannot  suppose  he  meant 
to  bring  woe  upon  them  any  more  than 
he  meant  to  bring  down  his  heavy  lash 
on  their  glossy  hhles  every  time  he  gave 
it  the  threatening  jerk.  It  was  merely 
his  method. 

And  then  the  church.  What  an  up¬ 
heaval  of  all  one’s  cherished  sentiments 
and  memories  !  In  the  place  of  the 
beloved  holly  and  ivy,  the  little  build¬ 
ing  was  a  very  bower  of  bougainvillias 
and  bignonia.  Instead  of  furs  and 
plaids,  there  were  pink  and  white  mus¬ 
lin  gowns  and  sun-hats,  and  in  the 
place  of  rosy  frost- kissed  cheeks  there 
were  pallid  and  sun-bleached  ones. 
The  crib  alone  was  the  outward  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  great  feast.  And  so  we  had 
to  look  below  the  surface  to  find  Christ¬ 
mas  with  all  its  Joys,  hopes,  and  sor¬ 
rows.  The  congregation  was  largely 
New  Sekies. — Vol.  LXVI.,  No.  5. 


composed  of  natives,  and  very  pathetic 
was  it  to  see  the  Indian  women,  in 
tinkling  anklets  and  bangles,  and 
wrapped  in  their  sarees,  bring  their 
wondering  brown  babies  to  see  and 
kneel  before  the  crib,  to  learn  from  it 
the  “  sweet  story  of  old,”  which  it  tells 
year  by  year  in  East  and  West,  under 
sunshine  and  in  snowstorm,  to  white 
man  and  black,  to  saheb  and  native. 

This  Jungle  district  of  Dharwar  is  a 
paradise  of  sportsmen  by  reason  of  its 
being  the  home  of  much  game,  both 
big  and  small.  Tigers  and  panthers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  thickly  wooded 
hills  and  valleys  which  undulate  over 
leagues  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Leopard  cats  and  cheetahs  lurk  there 
also,  as  do  hyenas,  wolves,  and  bison. 
There  are  savanur,  too,  and  wild  dogs 
— like  the  pariah  dog,  but  with  red, 
coarse  hair  and  bushy  black  tails — a 
“  cross”  between  a  pariah  and  a  fox. 
To  ^o  for  an  early  morning  drive  into 
the  jungle  with  Madam  Saheb  is  full 
of  thrilling  interest.  “  There,”  she 
will  tell  you,  pointing  with  her  whip 
to  a  dense  thicket  in  a  sweeping  hollow 
below  the  ridge  along  which  we  are 
slowly  driving,  “  is  the  clump  of  trees 
in  one  of  which  Mrs.  A.  — the  lady 
whom  you  heard  congratulated  in  the 
club  on  having  ‘  got  a  bison  ’ — sat  for 
the  greater  part  of  last  Tuesday  night, 
with  a  decoy  goat  tethered  below  her, 
in  the  hopes  of  luring  within  range  of 
her  rifle  a  tiger  which  had  been  traced 
thereabouts.”  “  And  here,”  as  we 
cross  a  railway  track,  ”  is  where  Mr. 
B.,  a  day  or  two  ago,  went  to  drive 
what  he  took  to  be  a  large  dog  off  the 
line,  across  which  it  lay  sleeping.  As 
he  approached,  the  creature — a  panther 
— got  up,  stretched  itself,  and  lazily 
lounged  into  the  Jungle  grass.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  him,  he  was  not  carrying  his 
gun.” 

With  these  and  such-like  anecdotes 
she  intersperses  her  conversation,  while 
patient  old  Buddha  in  the  back  seat 
holds  aloft,  with  an  untiring  arm,  an 
immense  white  umbrella  between  us 
and  sunstroke.  And  so,  under  shadow¬ 
ing  pepul  and  baubul  trees,  among  the 
boughs  of  which  generations  of  the 
monkey  people  sit  sorrowfully  contem¬ 
plative,  we  make  our  way  home  by  the 
43 
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ghaum,  or  native  town.  Exquisitely 
knit,  bottle-shaped  nests,  that  weaver 
birds  of  hist  year  have  left,  hang  from 
the  pendulous  branches  of  the  acacias  ; 
and  the  little  peit  black  and  yellow 
chitmucks,  or  palm  squirrels,  are  every¬ 
where  in  evidence.  Bulbuls  are  already 
beginning  to  warble  their  spring  love- 
song,  and  a  lark— rare  and  sweet — is 
finishing  his  morning  lay  before  the 
sun  becomes  too  fierce  even  for  him. 
Herds  of  bufialoes,  showing  only  the 
tips  of  their  long,  vulgar  noses  above 
the  water’s  surface,  are  soaking  them¬ 
selves  in  the  blue  lake,  where,  after  the 
manner  of  their  kind,  they  would  re¬ 
main  for  hours  ;  and  cream -colored, 
high-humped  kine,  with  tall,  back¬ 
ward-sloping  horns,  are  being  watered 
at  its  brink. 

As  we  pass  through  the  gate  of  the 
old  fort  the  aspect  changes  suddenly 
and  completely.  A  vista  opens  of 
long,  tortuous,  narrow  streets  of  squalid 
houses  and  dirty  bazaars  from  whence 
comes — though  it  will  be  well  to  ban¬ 
ish  the  fact  from  your  mind — your 
daily  food.  White-turbaned  men  and 
queenly  looking  sareed  women  are  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling,  or  returning  from  the 
temple  where  they  have  been  making 
their  morning  namuska,  or  offering  of 
prayers,  food  and  flowers.  Over  many 
of  the  doors  are  strings  of  the  sacred 
heart-shaped  pepul  leaves,  or  a  sprig  of 
tulsi,  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  Par- 
vati.  Their  household  shrines  are  visi¬ 
ble  within  the  open-fronted  rooms,  and 
on  one  or  two  of  the  houses  is  imprint- 
eil  an  open  red  hand — denoting  that 
some  ancestress  had  brought  honor  on 
her  race  by  performing  sati ;  that 
some  widow  of  a  past  generation  had 
voluntarily  died  by  the  same  flames 
which  had  consumed  her  husband’s 
body,  in  order  to  make  reparation  for 
his  sins  and  to  rejoin  him  as  speedily 
as  possible  in  Swarga.  Such  an  act  of 
self-immolation,  being  neither  compul¬ 
sory  nor  frequent,  brought  distinction 
on  the  family  of  the  sati,  and  the  touch 
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of  her  hand  as  she  went  to  her  death 
was  held  to  be  full  of  virtue  and  to 
bring  a  blessing  on  whomsoever  it  was 
laid.  The  old  order  changeth  not  in 
India,  and  Hindus  still  sorrow  over  the 
law  prohibiting  the  heroic  act  which 
enabled  a  wife,  according  to  their  be¬ 
lief,  to  help  not  only  her  husband’s 
soul,  but  to  obtain  blessedness  for  her 
own — such  a  hard  thing  for  a  woman 
to  do  in  a  land  where  maternity  alone 
can  wipe  out  the  stain  and  reproach  of 
her  sex.  The  joyless  alternative  so 
often  remaining  to  her — the  prospect 
lying  before  her  of  a  long-enduiing, 
motiveless,  irksome  austerity  and  of  a 
slavish  drudgery  to  her  husband’s  fam¬ 
ily — would  doubtless  minimize  her 
dread  of  death.  Even  it  might  appear 
to  come  in  the  guise  of  a  liberating 
friend.  But  above  all,  for  the  child- 
widows — that  product  so  uniquely  Ind¬ 
ian— who  are  widows  before  they  are 
wives,  what  a  fate  lay  before  them  ! 
Heath,  drudgery,  or  a  degradation 
worse  than  either.  The  British  Raj 
has  banished  the  foremost  of  these  pen¬ 
alties,  and  Madam  Saheb  would  tell 
you  that  she  has  known  widows  who 
have  received  nothing  but  honorable 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  hus¬ 
band’s  relations.  But  that  was  a  con¬ 
cession,  not  a  lawful  requirement. 
And  as  w'e  turned  our  backs  on  the 
ghaum,  and  its  strange,  mysterious, 
hidden  life,  a  shadow  seemed  to  have 
fallen  over  the  mellow  brightness  of 
the  Indian  morning.  Sorrow  entered 
into  and  possessed  our  souls — sorrow 
for  the  hapless  little  beings  whose  ex¬ 
istences  have  been  stultified  and  steril¬ 
ized  by  the  terrible  decree  of  their  own 
social  law.  “  Cannot  the  people  of 
India  themselves,  so  enlightened  and 
kind-hearted  as  many  of  their  leaders 
are,  combine  to  wipe  off  the  blot  on 
their  national  honor,  and  make  the  lot 
of  all  widows,  whether  young  or  old, 
not  only  tolerable,  but  honorable,  use¬ 
ful,  and,  in  the  end,  happy  and  joy¬ 
ful  ?” — Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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Mr.  John  Morley’s  brilliant  Ro¬ 
manes  Lecture  on  Machiavelli  could 
not  fail  to  revive  interest  in  the  irre¬ 
sistible  c^'iiicism  of  the  subtle  old  Flor¬ 
entine — all  the  more  that  it  turned  a 
startling  searchlight  on  men  and  move¬ 
ments  of  to-day,  revealing  sinister  as¬ 
pects  behind  the  outer  face.  The 
bacillus  of  “  Old  Nick”  has  passed 
tliroiigh  various  “  cultures”  in  the 
course  of  four  centuries  ;  but  it  is  still 
malignant  and  active.  Every  one  who 
heard  or  read  the  Romanes  Lecture 
kept  asking,  “  What  is  the  moral  of  it 
all  ?”  The  occasion  did  not  require 
(perhaps  it  did  not  permit)  the  lecturer 
to  offer  his  own  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  he  stated  with  such  incisive  force. 
Mutato  nomine  de  te  fabiiJa  narratur. 
But  who  is — Tu?  One  suspects  a 
somewhat  large  and  vociferous  com- 
])any  of  politicians,  orators,  writers. 

^Ir.  Morley  has  started  a  debate  on 
the  ethics  of  politics  which  interests 
all,  but  in  which  few  care  to  speak  out 
quite  frankly.  There  is  certainly  a 
great  deal  of  “  unctuous  rectitude”  in 
political  life,  especially  on  these  inter¬ 
national  problems.  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood,  who  always  has  the  cour¬ 
age  of  his  opinions,  in  the  August 
number  of  Cosmopolis  tears  the  mask 
from  this  humbug,  which  is  peculiarly 
odious  to  him.  But  frank  and  lucid 
as  he  always  is,  he  has  not  stated  his 
practical  advice  to  statesmen  with  all 
the  precision  and  detail  we  expect  from 
a  veteran  publicist,  master  of  so  vigor¬ 
ous  a  style.  It  seems  to  come  to  this  : 
that  “  the  Machiavellian  patriot”  is 
blameless,  and  only  “  the  Machiavellian 
egotist”  is  guilty.  The  Machiavellian 
patriot  may  lawfully  do  all  that  a  wild 
beast  does,  if  need  be,  knowing  neither 
God  nor  Devil,  sentiment  or  morals. 
He  is  like  the  Elect  in  the  Predestina- 
rian  scheme  who  cannot  lose  their  as¬ 
sured  Salvation.  For  him  morality 
sim]>ly  does  not  exist.  The  trouble  is, 
how  are  we  to  recognize  this  magnani¬ 
mous  but  immoral  Patriot?  By  what 
signs  is  he  revealed  ?  Were  llrutus 
and  Cassius  .Machiavellian  patriots  ? 


Is  Prince  Bismarck  ?  Is  the  Sul¬ 
tan  ? 

On  the  other  hand  the  Spectator, 
criticising  Mr.  Greenwood,  is  for  main¬ 
taining  the  loftiest  morality.  It  seems 
not  to  disapprove  the  slaughter  of 
Matabele  black  men  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  civilization.  It  approves  the 
action  of  the  Government  toward  the 
Transvaal,  which  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  it  is  part  of  the  Empire,  little  as 
the  Boers  like  this  or  will  admit  this. 
The  Gospel  of  Peace — alas  ! — has  to  be 
driven  into  backward  societies  with  a 
firm  hand.  But  the  Spectator  holds 
that  dogmatic  Machiavellism  “saps 
the  springs  of  moral  progress  and 
in  this  nineteenth  century  it  is  useless 
as  well  as  mischievous.  If  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  in  his  good  purpose,  wills  us 
Britons  to  enlarge  our  Empire,  even, 
if  it  must  be  so,  with  Maxim  guns,  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  Ihe  Sermon  on 
the  .Mount. 

Mr.  Greenwood  is  severe  on  the 
hypocrisy  of  professing  moral  doctrines 
while  we  persist  in  immoral  action, 
and  on  the  way  we  have  of  shutting 
our  eyes  to  all  the  fraud,  cruelty,  and 
violence  in  public  life.  He  is  for  call¬ 
ing  things  by  their  right  names.  In¬ 
dividual  citizens  ought  to  be  personally 
moral  ;  but  he  deuies  that  statesmen 
can  be,  or  (as  it  seems)  ought  to  be 
moral.  Morality  in  international  affairs 
is  either  hypocrisy  or  weakness.  Home 
liolitics  should  be  run  on  moral  lines, 
and  he  is  indignant  at  the  Machiavel¬ 
lism  he  sees  rampant  in  party  leaders  ; 
but  he  stoutly  declares  that  Machia¬ 
vellism— that  is,  ex  hypothesi,  fraud, 
cruelty,  and  violence — is  necessary  and 
right  in  foreign  affairs,  where  we  have 
to  meet  the  wickedness  of  our  foreign 
rivals  by  equal  or  even  superior  vil¬ 
lainy  of  our  own.  This  is  reassuring 
for  Sir  Matthew  W.  Ridley  and  Mr. 
Asquith — but  rather  hard  on  Lord  Sal¬ 
isbury  and  Lord  Rosebery. 

This  is  no  paradox  of  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood’s  own  invention.  He  is  one  of 
the  acutest  and  most  experienced  pub¬ 
licists  living,  and  one  of  the  most  hou- 
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est  and  resolute.  He  is  simply  putting 
into  plain  words  the  inmost  but  perhaps 
rather  vague  thoughts  of  influential 
politicians,  financiers,  and  journalists 
— nay,  of  political  parties  and  tenden¬ 
cies  which  have  been  rapidly  growing 
for  a  generation  or  more.  We  must 
agree  with  him  that  Europe  is  seething 
with  Machiavellian  ambitions,  that  we 
have  to  face  the  fact,  that  some  of  the 
most  successful  and  popular  leaders  of 
our  age  are  bent  on  adapting  to  the 
nineteenth  century  some  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  ideas  of  the  Prince.  These  are 
summed  up  thus  : — Be  strong  to  smite, 
ready  to  smite,  crafty,  unsparing  ;  and, 
if  it  come  to  the  worst,  know  nothing 
of  God,  devil,  sentiment  or  morals. 
All  this  is  criminal  and  wicked  in  the 
private  citizen — it  is  very  wrong  in 
party  politics.  But  in  foreign  affairs, 
in  dealing  with  other  races,  civilized  or 
bai barons,  it  ceases  to  be  immoral  and 
becomes  a  duty.  It  is  not — Our  coun- 
tr}’,  right  or  wrong  !  It  is  rather — For 
our  country  wrong  is  right !  Machia- 
vellism,  so  nakedly  formulated,  is  in¬ 
deed  seldom  professed.  But  it  is  prac¬ 
tised,  it  is  admired,  and  believed  in. 
Jingoism,  Imperialism,  Manifest  Des¬ 
tiny,  are  all  forms  of  this  Macchiavel- 
lism — and  no  one  need  be  ashamed  to 
avow  it. 

Mr.  Greenwood  is  no  faddist,  but  an 
acute  and  serious  thinker,  undoubted¬ 
ly  expressing  a  latent  but  deep  convic¬ 
tion  of  modern  opinion.  And  a  latent 
and  widespread  conviction  of  the  kind 
will  account  for  many  things  which  are 
puzzling  in  the  present  day.  But  by 
what  signs  are  we  to  recognize  the  hon¬ 
est  Machiavellian  patriot,”  how  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  the  ”  egotist,”  from 
the  miscreant,  from  the  Borgias,  Napo¬ 
leons.  and  Abdul  Hamids  ?  All  his 
wickedness,  says  Mr.  Greenwood,  is 
done  not  for  himself,  not  out  of  de¬ 
light  in  vice,  cruelty  and  fraud,  but 
out  of  pure  patriotism,  for  the  sake  of 
his  country.  But  so  say  most  tyrants 
and  evil-doers.  Machiavelli  thought 
Cajsar  Borgia  a  type  of  a  true  prince. 
Napoleon,  weave  told,  was  an  ”  egotist,” 
a  selfish  tyrant,  not  a  patriot.  But 
in  his  own  day  he  loudly  professed  to 
be  a  patriot,  and  was  fervently  believed 
by  millions.  So,  too,  Louis  Napoleon 
swore  that  if  he  had  to  murder,  it  was 


out  of  love  for  France.  Why  is  not 
Abdul  Hamid  a  true  ‘‘  Machiavellian 
patriot”  ?  He  does  horrible  dteds, 
but  he  profoundly  believes  that  all  bis 
fraud,  cruelty,  and  violence  are  mces- 
sary  for  the  salvation  of  Turkey  as  a 
State,  and  millions  of  sincere  Mussul¬ 
mans  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  believe 
this  to  be  true.  We  cannot  deny  that 
even  Abdul’s  enormities  are  witbin  the 
traditions  of  Ottoman  jtolicy,  when  at 
bay  before  the  infidel.  Mr.  Greenwood 
says  that  to  secure  the  existence  of 
your  Stale  in  freedom,  “you  may  do 
anything  that  a  wild  animal  may  do — 
knowing  nothing  of  God  or  devil,  or 
sentiment,  or  morals.”  Well  !  that  is 
])recisely  what  Abdul  the  Damned  says 
he  is  doing.  And  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  fanatical  Turk  of  the  old 
school,  this  is  a  plausible  contention. 
Abdul  the  Damned  is  really  the  lean 
ideal  of  the  “  Machiavellian  patriot” — 
who,  says  Mr.  Greenwood,  “  is  blame¬ 
less.” 

And  what  about  Golli  and  Cascrio, 
and  the  murderers  of  the  Czar  Alexan¬ 
der,  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Rossi  ; 
what  about  Oisini,  and  the  dynamiters, 
and  anarchists,  and  all  the  assassins 
from  Brutus  and  Cassius  down  to  Bal¬ 
thazar  Gerard  and  Ravaillac  ?  They  all 
murdered  public  men  under  an  inspir¬ 
ing  belief  that  they  were  saving  the 
Stale.  Or  if  the  anarchists  do  not  de¬ 
sire  to  save  the  State,  they  desire  to 
save  free  men  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
State.  Anarchism  may  be  wrong,  but 
it  is  a  doctrine  professed  by  philoso¬ 
phers  like  Herbert  Spencer  and  philan¬ 
thropists  like  Aubcron  Herbert.  The 
political  assassins  were  no  doubt  terri¬ 
bly  mistaken  as  to  what  was  for  the 
true  good  of  the  State.  But  they  were 
most  of  them  sincere  enthusiasts,  and 
were  sujiported  by  eminent  rulers  and 
by  most  holy  priests.  Whether  the 
kings  and  statesmen  they  murdered 
were  tyrants  or  not  is  a  very  intricate 
problem.  They  thought  so,  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  own  lives  in  that  faith. 
The  “  ^Machiavellian  patriot”  usually 
slaughters  men  wholesale.  Why  is  not 
some  obscure  but  sincere  dynamiter 
and  anarchist,  who  murders  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  equally  worthy  of 
being  a  Machiavellian  patriot — and 
blameless  ? 


-- 
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It  is  sophism  to  talk  of  the  State 
being  above  morality,  so  as  to  sanctify 
fraud,  cruelty,  and  violence.  This  is 
to  make  a  fetish  of  the  State,  a  God 
Almighty,  a  sort  of  Moloch.  The  State 
is  only  an  organized  society  of  men  :  it 
only  acts  through  men  :  it  only  acts 
upon  men.  Mr.  Greenwood  talks  of 
the  State  much  as  Calvinist  theologians 
talk  of  Life  Eternal.  Human  affairs, 
happiness,  and  all  good  things  here 
below  are  mere  dust  and  ashes.  To  get 
souls  to  Heaven,  the  most  pious  Chris¬ 
tians  have  massacred,  pillaged,  and  tor¬ 
tured  millions.  “  Never  mind  if  they 
are  innocent,”  said  a  Spanish  inquisi¬ 
tor,  ‘‘  it  will  make  it  easier  for  them 
in  the  Day  of  Judgment.”  And  now 
Isays  Mr.  Greenwood,  “  To  save  the 
State,  you  may  do  anything  a  wild 
bt  ast  may  do  ; — never  mind  God  or 
Devil,  sentiment  or  morals  !” 

Opinions  do  so  differ  as  to  what  does 
save  tlie  State.  Few  problems  in  the 
world  are  so  complex.  What  is  the 
test?  Where  is  the  tribunal  to  decide 
wheiher  the  Machiavelliarr  patriot  is  a 
Brutus,  a  Charlotte  Corday,  a  Kavail- 
lac,  or  a  Golli  ?  To  shoot  dead  a  man 
you  never  before  saw,  to  blow  up  a 
crowded  railway  train  or  a  house  with 
dynamite,  are  regarded  in  all  civilized 
countries,  and  in  the  absence  of  ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstances,  as  frankly  im¬ 
moral.  On  that  all  decent  men  are 
agreed.  Who  is  to  decide  if  these  acts 
become  virtuous  through  the  effect  they 
have  on  the  public?  The  Machiavel¬ 
lian  patriot  has  to  decide  all  this  for 
himself,  with  or  without  the  assistance 
of  a  group  of  conspirators.  If  he  is  a 
poor  ignorant  devil  of  a  workman,  he 
is  put  to  death  like  a  mad  dog.  If  he 
IS  a  great  Prince  or  statesman,  he  is 
wiblly  applauded  by  large  bodies  of  his 
own  countrymen,  detested  by  those 
whom  he  maltreats  and  robs,  and  is 
generally  admired  by  the  vulgar.  Ab¬ 
dul  Hamid  is  now  quite  a  hero  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia. 

The  sophism  which  it  seems  satisfies 
acute  and  honest  men  that  fraud, 
cruelty,  and  violence  cease  to  be  wrong 
in  international  affairs,  however  im¬ 
moral  they  may  be  in  national  and  so¬ 
cial  things,  is  simply  the  analogy  of 
War.  In  war,  wo  are  told,  fraud, 
cruelty,  and  violence  are  inevitable. 


"Within  certain  strictly  defined  limits 
this  is  quite  true.  But  war  in  civilized 
countries  has  its  own  “  sentiment,”  its 
own  “  morals.”  VVarhas  its  own  mo¬ 
rality,  its  proper  honor,  and  its  own 
treacheries  and  infamies.  Civilized 
nations  do  not  fight  like  Zulu  savages 
or  Sioux  Indians.  It  is  immoral  in 
war  to  make  a  regular  truce  and  then, 
in  violation  of  it,  to  massacre  a  con¬ 
fiding  enemy.  It  is  immoral  to  nse 
poison,  to  butcher  non  combatants  in 
cold  blood,  to  torture  prisoners  and  so 
forth.  Even  in  war  it  is  not  lawful  to 
“  behave  like  a  wild  animal,”  ‘‘  to 
know  nothing  of  God,  or  devil,  senti¬ 
ment  or  morals.”  Quite  the  reverse  ! 
The  morality  of  war,  as  understood  in 
modern  Europe,  is  exceedingly  well 
defined  ;  and,  considering  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  inseparable  from  a  stale  of  war, 
it  is  a  very  high  standard  of  morality. 

There  is  therefore  no  real  analogy 
between  the  definite  license  admitted  in 
modern  war  and  the  unlimited  devilry 
claimed  by  the  Machiavellian  Piince. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  a  Csesar  Borgia 
or  a  Baglione  to  “  do  whatever  a  wild 
animal  may  do  but  if  Lord  Wolseley 
or  General  Billot  were  to  do  so,  the 
world  would  ring  with  execrations.  It 
is  true  enough  that  manslaughter, 
stratagems,  and  bombardment  are  not 
immoral  in  war.  Why  not?  Because 
due  notice  is  given  to  definite  persons 
that,  unless  definite  demands  are  con¬ 
ceded,  soldiers  and  fortified  places  will 
be  attacked,  and  your  own  plans  will  be 
concealed.  And  the  strict  conditions 
are  that  the  attacking  nation  fully  ad¬ 
mits  that  it  lies  open  to  the  same  things 
in  retaliation,  and  further  that  it  will 
neither  kill,  destroy,  nor  deceive,  ex¬ 
cept  within  the  recognized  code  of  In¬ 
ternational  Law  ;  i.e.,  of  morality  as 
understood  among  civilized  states  in¬ 
ter  se. 

And  there  is  a  second  sophism  in¬ 
volved  in  the  analogy  between  a  state 
of  war  and  permanent  international  re¬ 
lations.  The  ordinary  relations  be¬ 
tween  European  States  are  not  a  state 
of  war,  are  not  those  between  wild 
tribes  around  the  Congo  or  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  The  relations  of  civilized 
nations  to  each  other  are  governed  by 
the  rules  and  customs  of  Internal  ional 
Law  relating  to  Peace.  When  civilized 
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nations  do  go  to  war,  they  are  governed 
by  the  rules  and  customs  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  relating  to  War.  Whether 
modern  States  are  at  peace  or  at  war, 
they  are  equally  bound  by  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  morality — a  morality  indeed  more 
definite,  more  aptly  reduced  to  particu¬ 
lar  examples,  than  is  private  and  social 
morality  itself.  The  old  savage  rule  of 
inter  arma  silent  leges  is  quite  obsolete. 
The  stale  of  war  calls  out  the  appro¬ 
priate  rules  of  International  Law,  and 
they  are  never  so  active  and  peremj)- 
tory.  These  laws  of  war  are  the  noble 
discovery  of  Hugo  Grotius  and  the  ju¬ 
rists  and  statesmen  of  the  last  three  cen¬ 
turies.  And  they  hold  in  check  the  dev¬ 
ilries  of  jour  “  Machiavellian  Prince” 
or  your  “  Machiavellian  Patriot”  as 
firmly  as  the  courts  of  law  and  the 
criminal  code  keep  down  the  “  wild 
animal”  in  the  swindler  or  the  footpad. 

The  idea  that  because  you  are  ”  sav¬ 
ing  the  State,”  therefore  you  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  moral  and  social  obligations 
is  mere  confusion  of  thouglit.  In  the 
first  place,  you  are  only  professing  to 
be  “  saving  the  State,”  and  in  reality 
you  may  be  filling  your  own  pockets 
and  advancing  j’our  own  interests. 
Who  knows? — who  is  to  judge?  The 
Panamists,  the  “  Liberator”  Patriots, 
the  Kuflir  Circus,  all  assured  us  they 
meant  to  “  save  the  country,”  at  a 
very  moderate  commission  for  them¬ 
selves.  But  even  if  you  are  really  sav¬ 
ing  the  State,  as  Wellington  and  Nel¬ 
son,  Washington  and  William  the  Si¬ 
lent  did,  you  are  not  entitled  to  the 
}iri  vileges  which  Caesar  Borgia  or  Kobes- 
]»ierre  claimed  for  themselves.  Would 
Englishmen  like  to  think  of  Nelson  as 
a  wild  animal  at  bay  ?  The  Duke  of 
Alva  sincerely  thought  that  he  was  sav¬ 
ing  not  only  the  Slate,  but  the  Church 
and  the  State.  He  was  a  typical  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Machiavellian  Prince  “  strong 
to  smite,  ready  to  smite,  crafty,  unspar¬ 
ing” — “  knowing  nothing  of  God  or 
devil,  sentiment  or  morals.”  He  sought 
to  save,  fora  time  he  did  save  the  State 
of  Siiain.  Was  he  the  blameless  Mach¬ 
iavellian  Patriot  ? 

The  moral  obligations  of  the  man, 
the  citizen,  the  patriot  are  all  in  com¬ 
plete  harmony  and  form  one  complex 
system  of  Duty.  The  morality  proper 
toward  self,  toward  the  family,  toward 
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our  fellow-countrymen — the  morality 
proper  in  politics,  whether  municipal, 
provincial,  national,  or  international 
our  duties  toward  brute  beasts,  toward 
foreign  nations,  toward  the  uncivilized 
races,  toward  the  whole  human  race — 
all  form  one  coherent  code  of  right  and 
wrong.  They  all  are  deduced  from  the 
duo  balance  and  working  agreement 
between  our  selfish  and  our  unsellish, 
or  rather  our  personal  and  our  social 
instincts.  It  is  a  complex  morality  re¬ 
quiring  variations  of  conduct  in  the 
various  relations  of  human  life.  It  is 
a  morality  which  does  not  imply  the 
same  acts  in  each  case,  but  it  is  a  mo¬ 
rality  which  from  one  end  of  the  scale 
to  the  other  implies  one  standard  of 
moral  judgment. 

A  man’s  duty  to  his  neighbor  docs 
not  require  him  to  do  as  much  for  his 
neighbor  as  for  his  wife  or  child.  A 
man’s  duty  to  a  mere  stranger  does  not 
involve  exactly  the  same  acts  as  his 
duty  to  an  intimate  friend.  His  duty 
toward  an  ox  or  a  horse  does  not  in¬ 
volve  the  same  acts  as  his  duty  to  a  fel¬ 
low-man.  His  duty  to  defend  his  coun¬ 
try  does  not  require  him  in  the  same 
way  to  defend  other  countries.  His 
behavior  toward  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  or  toward  the  German 
Em[)erGr  need  not  be  quite  the  same  as 
that  toward  a  black  king  on  the  Congo. 
But  civilized  and  moral  man’s  relations 
to  his  fellow- beings,  whether  in  some 
smaller  and  nearer  group  or  in  some 
larger  and  more  distant  group,  aie  alt 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  standard  of 
moral  judgment— for  they  all  spring 
out  of  the  indissoluble  relations  of  the 
individual  to  society.  And  to  pretend 
that  human  morality  is  bounded  by 
national  borders,  and  that  across  the 
border  morality  has  no  meaning,  that 
men  are  at  liberty  to  deal  with  their 
fellow-men  outside  their  national  lim¬ 
its,  as  a  wild  animal  does  with  its  ene¬ 
mies — is  mere  confusion  of  thoughi. 

It  seems  to  have  sprung  out  of  that 
exaggeration  of  patriotism  which  is 
natural  to  an  age  of  keen  national 
rivalries  and  jealousies.  Love  of  coun¬ 
try  is  a  noble  quality.  But  to  pretend 
that  Country  is  the  Be-all  and  End-all 
of  human  society,  that  it  absorbs  all 
morality,  and  that  outside  country  Man 
reverts  to  the  wild  animal,  is  a  prepos- 
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terotts  paradox.  When  Machiavelli 
wrote  his  Prince,  it  is  true  that  many 
of  the  small  principalities  of  Italy  were 
living  in  a  state  of  crypto-polemics  such 
as  we  see  to-day  among  the  savages  of 
the  Soudan  ;  and  a  good  many  of  the 
Italian  despots  had  brought  their  moral 
nature  down  to  within  measurable  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  wild  animals.  But  that 
was  justly  regarded  as  an  age  of  por¬ 
tentous  wickedness  and  abnormal  cor¬ 
ruption.  It  is  absurd  to  suggest  that 
European  States  are  in  any  such  con¬ 
dition  of  barbarism  and  anarchy.  And 
even  if  they  were  in  such  a  condition, 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Machiavelli’s 
Prince  as  the  way  of  salvation  would 
be  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  low  cunning  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  intrigue  in  public  life,  which  is 
habitually  covered  by  hypocritical  pro¬ 
fessions  and  fine  platitudes.  And  a 
fearless  and  acute  publicist  like  Mr. 
Greenwood  does  the  public  a  service 
when  he  points  out  how  much  insincer¬ 
ity  there  is  in  the  lofty  sentiments  of 
so  many  a  demagogue,  whatever  his 
party.  Therein  Mr.  Greenwood  only 
expands  Mr.  Morley’s  text  :  for  Mr. 
Morley  plainly  left  us  to  infer  that 
both  our  statesmen  and  our  public  had 
a  weak  side  for  the  minor  vices  of  the 
Prince.  It  is  too  true  :  nor  can  we 
honestly  deny  that  there  is  such  a  being 
as  a  Modern  Machiavelli— ready  to 
smite,  crafty,  unsparing — “  in  the 
highest  interests  of  the  State  and  this 
great  Empire,”  of  course — but  still 
grasping,  faithless,  and  cruel  enough, 
so  far  as  modern  habits  permit  public 
men  to  go.  All  this  is  very  true,  and 
it  ought  to  be  ex[>osed.  But  to  admit 
and  deplore  the  existence  of  fraud  and 
hypocrisy  in  public  leaders  and  in  jiarty 
spirit  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
frankly  proclaiming  that  for  certain 
kinds  of  public  life,  and  in  dealing  with 
foreign  nations  in  time  of  peace,  false¬ 
hood,  cruelty,  and  violence  are  not 
vices  but  patriotic  duties,  and  that  in 
such  affairs  morality  is  little  better 
than  weakness.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
”  Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  Vice 
pays  to  V^irtue.”  Well  !  but  vice  does 
not  become  virtue  when  it  ceases  to 
render  the  homage  of  hypocrisy.  Mach¬ 
iavelli’s  Prince  had  to  win  his  fame  by 


wholesale  treachery  and  atrocious  mur¬ 
ders.  Now,  it  seems,  he  has  only  to 
sneer  at  “  unctuous  rectitude”  to  be¬ 
come  the  hero  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Greenwood  no  doubt  means 
much  more  than  to  pass  a  censure  on 
the  hypocrisy  in  our  public  life.  In 
experience,  insight,  and  candor  few 
journalists  living  are  his  match.  He 
seeks  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  a  sense 
of  the  deep  jealousies  and  enormous 
forces  by  which  this  Empire  of  ours  is 
surrounded  in  its  ‘‘  splendid  isolation.” 
He,  no  doubt,  is  not  altogether  reas¬ 
sured  by  the  sight  of  some  gallant 
horsemen  in  picturesque  uniforms, 
sombreros  and  bandoliers,  and  the 
lo)'al  protestations  of  the  Colonial  Pre¬ 
miers  offering  (rather  prematurely  per¬ 
haps)  one  battle-ship.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight,  but  Mr.  Greenwood  is  not  satis¬ 
fied.  He  seems  to  think  we  need  to  be 
well  on  our  guard  and  have  to  meet 
real  dangers  and  concealed  foes,  much 
as  the  politic  Prince  of  Machiavelli’s 
day  had  to  do.  He  thinks  that,  in 
spite  of  Colonial  troopers  and  mighty 
battle-ships,  we  ought  to  be  ‘‘  strong  to 
smile,”  ”  ready  to  smite,”  and  not 
go  to  sleep  believing  that  Jubilee  pro¬ 
cessions  and  naval  reviews  have  struck 
foreign  nations  dumb  with  awe  and 
into  patient  submission  to  their  own 
inferior  lot  on  earth. 

Many  sensible  and  patriotic  men 
agree  with  Mr.  Greenwood.  As  a 
“  Little  Englander”  said,  if  we  are  to 
go  on  at  this  rate  adding  to  our  Empnre 
and  increasing  our  pretensions,  we  shall 
have  to  double  our  navy  and  treble  our 
army.  Even  now,  if  American  dema¬ 
gogues  were  to  hurry  their  countrymen 
into  a  mad  quarrel  with  the  “  old  coun¬ 
try,”  while  a  serious  war  was  to  break 
out  on  the  northwest  frontier  of  India, 
and  the  dream  of  the  Junker  came  true 
to  form  a  tripartite  coalition  to  fall 
upon  the  British  whale  on  all  sides  at 
once,  we  should  have  enough  to  do  to 
“  save  the  State.”  And  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  Cape  Colony  battleship  might 
not  be  quite  ready  in  time,  and  the 
splendid  young  troopers  might  be 
wanted  at  home.  Sensible  and  patri¬ 
otic  men  will  be  found  who  agree  with 
Mr,  Greenwood  that  there  are  perils 
around  us  and  need  of  altogether  new 
energy  and  wariness.  For  a  whole 
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half-century,  from  Waterloo  to  Sadowa, 
no  sensible  Englishman  could  suppose 
that  in  a  week  this  nation  might  be 
fighting  for  its  existence,  or  that  Mach¬ 
iavellian  princes  stood  around  it,  watch¬ 
ing  the  moment  to  make  a  deadly 
spring.  That  comfortable  assurance 
exists  no  longer.  Since  the  era  of 
Blood  and  Iron,  the  dismemberment 
of  France,  and  all  that  has  happened 
since  1870,  there  has  been  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  things  international.  Enor¬ 
mous  armaments,  instantaneous  mobili¬ 
zation,  secret  alliances,  and  “  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  bigness,”  have  turned  the  heads 
of  most  of  the  great  nations. 

Europe  has  come  into  a  rneasuiable 
distance  of  the  Machiavellian  era  when 
princes  were  believed  capable  of  almost 
any  midnight  coup  de  main.  It  is  trire 
that  the  fieet  is  enormously  powerful ; 
perhaps  more  powerful  for  the  hour, 
even  relatively,  than  it  has  been  for 
nearly  a  century.  Good  observers  even 
believe  that  it  could  hold  its  own  against 
any  practical  coalition  whatever,  even 
of  many  other  Powers.  True  :  but  its 
duties,  in  case  of  war,  would  also  be 
enormous.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
spirit  of  the  nation,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  moral  of  the  Empire  have 
never  been  so  high  since  Waterloo. 
But  again  its  abnormal  extent  and  dis¬ 
tribution  over  the  planet  make  its  de¬ 
fence  against  a  vast  coalition  exception¬ 
ally  difficult.  And  the  vast  coalition 
against  this  truly  abnormal  Empire — 
an  Empire  utterly  beyond  the  record 
of  history,  and  beyond  the  dreams  of 
conquering  kings — already  exists  in  a 
dormant,  potential,  subjective  state,  as 
our  leading  statesmen  admit  and  al¬ 
most  boast.  This  combined  onslaught 
on  Albion — the  rich,  ubiquitous  favor¬ 
ite  of  Fortune — is  the  day  dream  of 
every  Jingo  journalist  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  nightly  dream  of 
more  than  one  public  man  who  is,  or 
may  become,  a  dominant  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Enormous  as  is  the  wealth  and 
resource  of  the  Empire,  supreme  as  is 
its  naval  power,  ardent  as  are  its  patri¬ 
otism,  its  courage,  and  its  tenacity,  no 
thoughtful  observer  can  deny  that,  by 
its  geographical  conditions its  in¬ 
evitable  isolation,  and  the  envy  that  its 
wonderful  prosperity  arouses,  it  is 
much  more  exposed  to  a  desperate 


struggle  for  life  than  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  or  the  United  States. 

When  Mr.  Greenwood  reminds  us 
that  we  are  no  longer  living  in  the 
epoch  of  Wellington  and  Palmerston, 
that  however  mighty  is  our  strength, 
our  perils  have  become  also  mighty, 
mainly  through  the  reversion  of  inter¬ 
national  morality  toward  Machiavellian 
ideals  in  the  last  generation — many 
sensible  and  patriotic  men  will  agree 
with  him.  Will  they  agree  with  him 
when  they  come  to  his  remedy  ?  Put 
frankly  (and  Mr.  Greenwood  is  not  al¬ 
ways  quite  so  frank  as  he  looks),  it 
comes  to  this.  Since  international 
morality  is  being  perverted  in  a  Mach¬ 
iavellian  sense,  let  us  make  up  our 
minds  to  carry  on  our  foreign  relations 
on  the  Machiavellian  code — which  is  to 
assume  that  nations  are  practically  in 
a  state  of  war,  and  that,  as  in  a  state 
of  war  all  things  are  lawful,  morality 
does  not  come  in  at  all. 

It  has  been  shown  already  that  the 
whole  of  this  argument  is  unsound  and 
based  on  a  set  of  sophisms.  Interna¬ 
tional  morality,  however  faulty,  is  not 
sunk  to  the  villainous  gospel  of  the 
Prince.  Nations  are  not  practically  in 
a  state  of  war,  and  are  not  permanent¬ 
ly  plotting  a  state  of  war.  Even  if 
they  were,  a  state  of  war  does  not  make 
all  things  lawful.  Quite  the  contrary  ! 
AVar  has  its  own  definite  and  honorable 
code  of  moral  obligation.  And  lastly, 
even  if  there  were  no  moral  obligations 
on  civilized  nations,  good  faith,  justice, 
and  peaceableness  are  the  most  useful 
and  most  politic  things,  in  dealings 
between  nations  just  as  in  dealings  be¬ 
tween  citizens. 

The  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
morality  toward  foreigners  and  moral¬ 
ity  toward  our  fellow-countrymen  is 
pure  moonshine.  The  specific  acts 
may  dilfer  ;  but  the  moral  standard  is 
the  same  in  kind.  To  talk  about  the 
state  as  an  Almighty  Power  is  mere 
fetishism.  The  State  is  only  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  Parishes,  as  the  Parish  is  an 
aggregate  of  Families.  And  Humanity 
is  an  aggregate  of  States.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  go  over  the  old  proof  that  moral¬ 
ity  is,  on  the  whole,  ttie  conduct  most 
conducive  to  well-being  among  men — 
that,  on  the  whole,  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  There  will  always  be  burglars, 
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swindlers,  and  card-sharpers  who  can¬ 
not  be  got  to  see  this  elementary  axiom 
of  social  life.  And  so  the  burglars 
must  be  detected,  tried,  and  punished. 
No  doubt  in  the  relations  of  States 
there  will  always  be  burglars,  swindlers, 
and  “Machiavellian  Patriots.”  But 
their  existence  and  activity  is  no  more 
a  reason  for  our  denouncing  interna¬ 
tional  morality  and  tearing  up  interna¬ 
tional  law,  than  the  activity  of  burglars 
in  the  streets  is  a  good  reason  for  shut¬ 
ting  up  our  Courts  of  Justice  and 
burning  the  criminal  code.  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy  for  States  as  for  citi¬ 
zens.  The  true  way  to  “  save  the 


State”  is  to  raise  its  reputation  for 
good  faith,  justice,  and  peaceableness, 
to  make  it  strong  in  defence  but  not 
dangerous  in  attack.  Switzerland  is 
one  of  the  smallest  and  poorest  states 
in  Europe  ;  and  yet  it  is  of  all  others 
the  most  absolutely  impregnable.  If 
this  Empire  wishes  to  be  as  safe  as 
Switzerland,  it  must  follow  good  faith, 
justice,  peaceableness.  If  it  is  bent  on 
running  amok  in  the  great  race  of 
“  grab,”  it  will  avail  it  little  to  study 
the  infernal  maxims  of  the  Prince. 
This  could  only  end  like  Caesar  Borgia 
and  other  heroes  of  Machiavelli. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 


A  DEVON  CPtABBER. 

BY  E.  M.  ORD  MARSHALL. 


The  old  saw  tells  us  we  must  “  first 
catch  our  hare.”  Before  eating  our 
lobster  salad  it  is  equally  clear  we  must 
first  catch  our  lobster,  or  that  some 
one  else  must  do  so  for  us. 

Perhaps  few  people  who  eat  their 
salad  give  much  thought  to  the  catch¬ 
ing  of  the  lobster  that  is  in  it,  or  im¬ 
agine  what  amount  of  preparation,  and 
often  rough  work,  is  gone  through  to 
place  it  on  their  table. 

This  w'ork  and  preparation  has  been 
interesting  to  me,  peihaps  because  it 
has  been  brought  somewhat  specially 
to  my  notice. 

For  many  years  in  summer  time, 
while  cruising  with  my  husband  on  the 
coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  I  have 
watched  the  men,  both  in  fair  weather 
and  in  foul,  busy  at  their  crabbing. 

Often  in  passing  them  we  have  hove 
to,  to  see  them  haul  their  pots,  and  to 
buy  a  lobster  from  them.  (By  choice 
I  prefer  a  crab,  but  I  never  liked  to 
buy  one  alive,  for  a  reason  I  will  after¬ 
ward  explain.) 

Now  and  then,  if  no  fishermen  were 
handy  and  we  desirous  of  our  salad, 
Ave  would  haul  a  pot  ourselves  (the  most 
exciting  way  of  getting  it),  and,  ap¬ 
propriating  the  catch,  we  would  leave 
its  worth  in  silver  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot. 

The  preparations  for  this  fishing, 
too,  I  have  also  watched  with  interest 


— that  is,  the  making  and  rigging  out 
of  the  pots,  which  must  be  done  afresh 
each  year,  the  pots  lasting  but  one  sea¬ 
son. 

These  preparations  are  generally 
made  during  February  and  March,  a 
slack  time  for  fishing  ;  those  I  saw 
were  carried  on  by  a  Devon  crabber 
friend  of  mine  in  an  old  “  linhay,”  or 
shed,  which  was  lent  him  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Before  describing  these  preparations 
I  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  this 
special  crabber,  whose  work  I  knew 
well,  and  who  told  mo  much  about  its 
pleasures  and  its  difficulties. 

His  name  was  Tom  Tallack  (or  if  it 
was  not,  that  name  will  serve  as  well 
as  any  other  to  introduce  him  to  the 
reader)  ;  his  age  was  forty.  He  was  a 
noticeable  man,  very  tall  and  loosely 
made,  of  great  bodily  strength  as  well 
as  originality,  which  last  two  qualities 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  power 
and  a  character  in  our  small  seaside 
place. 

I  got  to  know  him  well,  for  in  after 
years  he  turned  yachtsman,  and  became 
a  hand  on  board  my  husband’s  various 
craft  for  a  long  time,  as  did  also  two 
others  of  his  family. 

His  family  were  all,  I  think,  some¬ 
what  remarkable  in  appearance.  The 
father  and  four  brothers  (of  whom  my 
fiiend  Tom  was  the  eldest)  were  each 
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of  them  over  six  feet  in  height  and 
strong  in  proportion — a  formidable 
force  to  reckon  with,  when  they  ranged 
themselves  together  in  a  row  at  a  po¬ 
litical  meeting,  as  they  did  sometimes, 
with  the  object  of  disallowing  certain 
practices  they  disapproved. 

The  mother,  I  have  often  thought, 
was  the  greatest  power  of  them  all  ;  at 
any  rate,  from  her  they  got  their  clev¬ 
erness  and  wit.  She  ruled  all  her  six- 
foot-high  belongings  and  their  families 
with  a  rod  of  iron  till  her  death,  and 
few  mothers  have  ever  been  more  re¬ 
gretted  or  beloved. 

In  these  early  days  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  Tom  was  in  partnership  with  one 
of  his  brothers.  He  was  a  great  adept 
at  crabbing,  as  well  as  at  making  the 
pots  in  which  the  crabs  and  lobsters 
are  caught. 

He  made,  indeed,  not  only  all  the 
pots  he  wanted  for  his  own  use,  but 
sought  orders  from  other  fishermen  up 
and  down  the  coast  for  making  theirs. 
This  pot-making  became  in  time  to 
him  quite  a  valuable  industry,  and  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  employment  in  the 
slack  time  of  year — January  to  March 
— when  the  herring  fishery  is  over,  and 
all  sorts  of  summer  fitting  out  and 
works  not  yet  begun. 

Perhaps  few  except  those  who  live  in 
a  fishing  town  or  village  know  what 
the  pots  are  like  in  which  the  crabs  are 
caught. 

My  friend  Tom  would  hardly  have 
credited  those  not  living  by  the  sea 
wdth  knowing  anything  he  thought 
worth  knowing.  In  my  young  unso¬ 
phisticated  days  I  used  to  listen  with 
amazement  and  amusement  to  the  way 
he  and  other  sailors  used  to  speak  of 
such  as  lived  inland.  They  dubbed 
them  shore-going  folk,  landlubbers,  in¬ 
country  folk,  in  tones  so  ironical,  I 
used  to  think  there  must  be  some  great 
inferiority  in  their  type — I  still  believe 
they  think  there  is  ! 

In  the  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  some 
who  have  not  Tom’s  advantage  of  liv¬ 
ing  on  or  by  the  sea  may  be  interested 
in  the  catching  of  their  lobster,  I  am 
tempted  to  try  and  describe  these  pots 
and  the  manner  of  their  using. 

The  shape  is  almost  exactly  that  of 
the  ordinary  glass  safety  ink-bottle  so 
often  seen  :  big  at  the  base,  it  narrows 
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up  toward  the  top,  and  here  (as  in  the 
ink-bottle)  the  neck,  instead  of  stop¬ 
ping  short,  turns  over,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  some  little  way  downward  in¬ 
side  the  pot. 

The  method  of  their  making  is  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  reverse  order  to  the  way  I 
have  described  it,  for  the  pots  are  begun 
to  be  constructed  at  this  turned-in 
neck,  and  are  finished  off  at  the  broad 
base. 

Tom’s  mode  of  working  at  them 
was  as  follows.  He  first  firmly  fixed 
to  the  floor  of  the  “  linhay”  a  post  of 
convenient  height ;  at  this  he  stood  ; 
on  the  top  of  this  “  postie,”  as  he 
called  it,  he  fastened  a  round  piece  of 
wood  9  inches  in  diameter,  twelve 
holes  around  its  edge  ;  on  this  the  pots 
were  formed. 

The  material  needed  for  their  con¬ 
struction  is  “witheys,”  or  willow 
sticks,  such  as  are  used  for  any  coarse 
sort  of  basket.  (The  pots  being,  in 
fact,  rough  baskets  of  the  peculiar 
shape  I  have  described.) 

“  Witheys”  suitable  can  be  bought 
from  a  basket-maker  at  the  cost  of  2s. 
a  bundle  (a  bundle  makes  four  pots)  ; 
but  Tom,  anxious  to  drive  a  good  and 
regular  trade  by  his  pot-making,  found 
a  way  of  getting  his  “  witheys”  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate. 

He  hired  a  “  withey  bed”  up  the 
river  on  his  own  account — that  is,  a 
swampy  bit  of  ground  on  which  wil¬ 
lows  have  been  planted. 

For  this  “  bed,”  an  acre  in  extent, 
he  paid  a  rent  of  £2  10s.  a  year.  It 
yielded,  more  or  less,  some  fifty  bun¬ 
dles.  Half  of  these  he  sold  at  the  usual 
rate,  2s.  per  bundle,  realizing  thereby 
the  price  which  the  ground  cost  him. 
The  other  twenty-five  he  kept  for  his 
own  use,  and  thus  obtained  material 
for  more  than  all  the  pots  he  needed  at 
the  expense  only  of  his  time  and  ta¬ 
bor. 

When  work  was  slack  and  tides  were 
good,  he  would  go  up  in  his  big  boat 
and  bring  them  home. 

Willow  from  the  hedge  was  no  use 
to  him,  except  for  the  rough  bottom  of 
the  pot.  “  Them’s  that  crips,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  once ;  ‘‘  they  won’t 
bend  like  the  trained  withey  du  but 
for  the  bottom  of  the  basket  he  would 
lay  hands  on  hedge  willow  or  halse 
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(hazel),  or  any  other  “  old  stuff”  the 
farmers  would  let  him  cut. 

Having  got  all  together,  Tom  would 
start  work  by  choosing  twelve  stout 
“  witheys  pointed  tu  t’  ends,”  and  fix¬ 
ing  them  into  the  twelve  holes  around 
the  small  piece  of  wood  1  have  before 
described. 

Letting  them  stand  upright,  he  next 
w'ove  small  supple  twigs  about  them  till 
he  had  formed  the  mouth  of  the  bas¬ 
ket  some  eight  inches  in  height. 

Fixing  a  couple  of  dozen  more  stout 
sticks  into  this  woven  part,  he  now 
turned  the  whole  of  them  over  like  the 
outside  of  the  inkpot),  and,  taking 
great  care  not  to  “  cripple  the  witheys” 
in  the  doing  it,  he  tied  them  with  a 
stout  cord  round  the  middle  of  the  post 
to  keep  them  down. 

After  this  he  did  the  ”  ringing,” 
that  is,  the  weaving  of  a  strong  twist 
round  the  pot  at  certain  intervals. 
Into  each  ring  he  introduced  still  more 
stout  witheys,  making  thus  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  basket. 

When  it  was  at  last  brought  to  the 
size  required,  Tom  took  the  pot  off  the 
post  and  placed  it  neck  downward  on 
the  fioor.  Seating  himself  on  a  rough 
case  beside  it,  he  next  formed  its  bot¬ 
tom,  much,  I  suppose,  as  is  formed  the 
bottom  of  any  ordinary  basket. 

Taking  every  other  three  or  four 
witheys,  ho  brought  them  straight 
across,  and  made  of  them  a  strong 
frame  into  which  the  ‘‘old  rubbish,” 
as  he  styled  the  hedge  willow  and  the 
liaise,  was  worked.  This  done,  he  last¬ 
ly  took  up  the  remaining  alternate 
witheys  and  wove  them  into  a  thick 
edge,  to  protect  the  pot  in  its  rubbing 
on  the  ground. 

Tom’s  pots  were  made  of  the  stout¬ 
est  material  possible,  because  his  fish¬ 
ing  lay  some  way  out  to  sea  among  big 
rocks,  where  there  was  more  wear  and 
tear  than  in  inshore  work. 

Tom  was  a  sharp  fellow,  and  had 
taught  himself  this  trade.  He  knew 
‘‘  no  more’n  a  babe  about  it,”  he  told 
me,  when  he  began,  but  having  a  great 
wish  to  learn  ho  “  just  catch’d  ahold 
o’  another  fellow’s  pots,  and  gained  an 
insight  by  lukin’  well  into  their  work- 
in’.” 

Ho  became  a  quick  hand  at  it,  and 
could,  when  he  chose,  turn  out  as  many 


as  four  pots  a  day.  One  winter,  he 
told  me,  he  made  ‘‘  all  300  pots,” 
which  he  sold  mostly  at  Budleigh 
Salteitoc  and  Beer,  where  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  tliem,  the  crabbing 
being  the  ‘‘  depending”  fishery. 

He  earned  good  wages  by  this  work. 
For  each  pot  delivered  he  charged  2s. 
Gd.  The  witheys  cost  him  Gd.,  which 
left  2s.  of  clear  gain  on  each.  Count¬ 
ing  four  pots  a  day,  which  to  him  was 
very  possible,  he  could  therefore  make 
8s.  by  each  day’s  labor — no  mean  wage 
indeed. 

Some  days,  of  course,  were  lost  from 
time  to  time  by  the  fetching  of  the 
witheys  and  the  delivery  of  the  pots. 
Some  time,  too,  because  sailors  never 
work  thus  hard  for  long  on  end,  their 
peculiar  upbringing  and  life  unfitting 
them  for  anything  so  dreadfully  pro¬ 
saic  as  regular  employment. 

Counting,  however,  for  all  interrup¬ 
tions,  necessary  and  unneccs.sary,  Tom 
considered  he  did  excellently  well  out 
of  his  pot-making,  and  generally  spent 
a  couple  of  months  of  each  year  hard 
at  it. 

About  the  middle  of  March  he 
knocked  off,  and  prepared  for  fishing. 
Had  he  chosen  he  could,  of  course, 
have  continued  fishing  all  the  year,  for 
there  is  no  close  time  for  crabs  and  lob¬ 
sters.  Practically,  however,  it  was  not 
worth  his  while  to  do  so  in  the  winter  ; 
for  working,  as  I  have  said  he  did, 
some  way  from  land,  he  lost  too  many 
pots  through  stress  of  weather,  and 
through  not  being  able  to  get  out  regu¬ 
larly  to  attend  to  them. 

One  cold  blustering  day  in  March  I 
remember  I  was  passing  his  old  shed, 
and  I  looked  in  to  see  how  he  was  get¬ 
ting  on.  I  found  him  making  last 
preparations  for  his  season’s  start,  bal¬ 
lasting  one  by  one  the  number  of  new 
pots  that  lay  piled  up  against  the  sides 
of  the  “  linhay.” 

This  ballasting  consists  of  fastening 
three  ordinary  bricks,  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  apart,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
Twenty-seven  pounds,  said  Tom  in  an¬ 
swer  to  my  inquiry,  was  the  weight  of 
ballast  needed  for  each  pot. 

‘‘  Why,  Tom,”  I  e.xclaimed.  ‘‘  I 
never  should  have  guessed  a  brick 
weighed  nine  pounds  !” 

‘‘Did  you  ever  weigh  him  wet?” 
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Tom  inquired  in  his  slow,  pungent 
manner.  Uis  question  disconcerted 
me,  for  my  imagination  had,  alas  ! 
been  so  dull,  I  had  never  even  thought 
of  there  being  a  difference  of  weight 
between  one  wet  and  one  dry. 

Tom  and  his  brother  fished  with 
about  forty  pots,  so  the  ballasting  alone 
took  some  little  time.  After  that  there 
came  the  business  of  attaching  some 
twenty-one  fathoms  of  line  to  each  pot, 
and,  lastly,  that  of  corking  the  line. 

This  done,  all  was  ready  for  a  start, 
except  bait  and  “  skivers.” 

The  bait  they  use  is  various,  just 
what  is  cheapest  at  the  time.  Ray, 
gurnet,  dog-fish,  flounders,  all  are  suit¬ 
able,  but  gurnet  quite  fresh  is  perhaps 
preferred. 

I  had  a  notion  that  this  bait  was  just 
thrown  in  any  way  into  the  pot.  Tom 
scorned  the  very  idea,  and  informed 
me  I  should  not  catch  many  crabs  like 
that,  for  that  conger  and  any  other 
such  “  old  thing”  would  get  in  and  eat 
it  up.  To  prevent  their  doing  this, 
the  bait  is  secured  by  great  “  skivers,” 
or  skewers  (those  of  elder  wood  are 
preferred,  because  they  keep  their  point 
the  best),  at  the  top  of  the  pot,  just 
between  the  outer  edge  and  its  turned - 
in  neck. 

The  crabs  attracted  by  the  food  find 
their  way  in,  climb  up  and  get  the  bait, 
but  owing  to  the  turned-in  neck  they 
cannot  get  out  again,  ‘‘  And,”  says 
Tom,  “  next  morn  us  ups  an’  naps  ’em 
nicely.” 

Tom’s  fishing  ground  was  a  rocky 
bank  some  nine  miles  from  the  shore, 
on  which  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
fathoms  of  water.  This  bank  ran  eight 
or  nine  miles  in  length,  but  some  parts 
were  better  fishing  ground  than  others  ; 
some  parts  they  found,  too,  were  bet¬ 
ter  ground  for  crabs  and  some  for  lob¬ 
sters. 

Lobsters  like  “proper  rocks,”  Tom 
explained  to  me,  whereas  crabs  are 
plentiful  on  merely  roughish  ground. 
Many  of  the  rocks  on  this  ledge  were 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  height ; 
some  few  Tom  found  measured  even 
eighteen  feet. 

Fishing  here,  they  were  luckily  ex¬ 
empted  from  that  natural  enemy  of  the 
jioor  crabbers — the  trawler — who,  with 
silent,  cruel  sweep  of  his  long  beam  and 
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net  will  carry  away  the  gear,  or  drag 
the  pots  of  some  poor  working-man, 
leaving  him  to  find  next  morning  per¬ 
haps  half  his  means  of  subsistence  van¬ 
ished. 

Trawlers  cannot  work  on  rocks  ;  so 
though  a  passing  vessel  might  per¬ 
chance  disturb  a  pot  or  two,  such  losses 
were  but  small,  and,  as  they  manufac¬ 
tured  their  own  crab  pots,  counted  for 
but  little  on  the  whole. 

A  busy,  bustling  time  were  these  last 
days  of  preparation,  for  besides  the  bal¬ 
lasting  and  gearing  of  the  pots  there 
was  the  boat  to  scrape  and  paint  and 
generally  fit  out. 

The  boat  Tom  used  belonged  to  his 
brother  and  himself,  and  was  a  proud 
possession.  She  had  been  built  on 
purpose  for  them  and  this  special  work, 
and  was  called  after  them,  “  The  Two 
Brothers.” 

She  was  a  nice  bold  little  craft, 
twenty-one  feet  in  length  ;  she  had 
three  feet  draught,  and  was  lug  and 
mizen-rigged.  This  rig  was  considered 
a  specially  suitable  one  for  their  pur¬ 
pose,  because  so  little  troubled.  There 
was  but  to  lower  down  the  masts  when 
they  arrived  upon  the  fishing  ground, 
and  both  men  were  free,  the  one  to 
take  to  the  paddles  and  the  other  to 
haul  the  pots. 

One  must  pick  one’s  time  carefully 
for  a  start  in  the  rough  month  of 
Mai’ch,  with  a  boat  piled  up  with  bas¬ 
kets  one  upon  the  other,  as  many  as 
she  can  carry,  making  so  much  top 
weight  and  hamper.  A  fine  day,  as  I 
say,  must  be  chosen  for  this  work,  and 
it  is  disappointing  when  all  is  ready  to 
have  often  to  wait  some  time  for  it  and 
to  find,  after  a  sharp  spurt  of  finishing 
up,  that  heavy  weather  has  set  in,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
watch  patiently  for  its  close. 

These  sudden  “  backwardings”  are 
the  common  occurrences  of  a  sailor’s 
lot.  lie  has  known  them  from  a  lad, 
and  has  learned  to  take  them  with  an 
even  temper.  I,  with  my  untrained 
shoregoing  attitude  of  mind,  have 
often  envied  him  his  ready  adaptability 
and  cheerful  humor  in  meeting  hard¬ 
ships  and  vicissitudes  that  make  us  or¬ 
dinary  folk  wince  and  murmur  com- 
plainingly. 

The  long-looked-for  fair  weather 
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comes  at  last,  and  the  start  is  made  ; 
probably  at  earliest  dawn,  before  the 
world  is  up. 

I  have  never  witnessed  it  myself, 
though  I  have  often  watched  the  boat 
slip  in  again,  perhaps  just  saving  by 
the  merest  fluke  (as  they  say)  her  tide  ; 
all  anxiety  now  on  board  to  get  back  to 
shore  and  pack  the  crabs  and  lobsters 
off  to  market. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  season  are 
chiefly  spent  in  taking  out  the  pots  and 
carefully  getting  the  right  marks  ;  a 
vei’y  important  point,  because  unless 
the  pots  are  dropped  actually  on  the 
ledge,  no  fish  will  certainly  be  caught. 

The  mere  letting  go  of  the  pots  is  a 
very  easy  matter  ;  there  is  no  fastening 
of  them  together  or  even  anchoring  of 
them.  They  are  but  roughly  tossed 
overboard  about  twenty  yards  apart,  in 
a  straight  line  along  the  bank.  The 
weight  of  the  ballast,  and  of  the  pot 
itself  when  sodden  (I  have  learned  now 
that  things  weigh  heavier  when  wet), 
will  keep  them  down  ;  and  the  long 
corked  line  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  will  show  its  position  to  the 
owner. 

Tom  and  his  brother  went  out,  of 
course,  every  possible  day  to  haul  their 
pots  and  rebait  them.  Bait  is  no  good 
after  soaking  in  the  water  all  the  night, 
and  big  crabs,  if  hungry,  will  some¬ 
times  break  the  basket  all  to  pieces  to 
get  out  for  food. 

In  the  early  season,  of  course,  they 
were  often  prevented  from  getting  out 
to  see  to  the  pots  as  often  as  they  need¬ 
ed  it ;  but  in  the  summer  time  they 
generally  managed  to  go  out  most  days.- 
One  lovely  summer,  Tom  told  me, 
there  was  such  a  long  spell  of  favorable 
weather  that  they  did  not  miss  a  single 
day  for  ten  whole  weeks. 

The  taking  of  the  fish  out  of  the  pot 
is  a  work  of  knack  and  skill.  Crabs 
especially  require  to  be  handled  care¬ 
fully  to  avoid  unpleasant  consequences. 

Lobsters  should  be  caught  hold  of  as 
close  to  the  eyes  a8j)0S8ible,  and  hauled 
out  of  the  pot,  tail  first. 

Crabs  are  not  so  easy  to  manage. 
“  Hirn’s  that  stubborn,”  a  fisherman 
complained  to  me  one  day  ;  “  not  like 
a  lobster  as  comes  away  easy.”  The 
way  to  handle  a  crab  is  to  get  hold  of 
his  four  small  legs  ;  he  will  be  sure 


then  to  bring  one  of  his  big  claws  down 
close  to  them.  When  the  one  is  thus 
and  the  other  hanging  loose  you  must 
seize  your  opportunity,  quickly  draw 
him  out  of  the  pot,  and  put  him  in  his 
special  well. 

1  should  have  mentioned  that  in  the 
boat  are  two  small  separate  boarded-in 
compartments,  called  wells,  one  for 
crabs  and  the  other  for  lobsters. 

When  once  in  these  wells  neither 
give  any  more  trouble  ;  a  lobster  may 
perhaps  flop  about  a  little,  but  a  crab 
will  “  get  away  quiet”  at  once  and  lie 
still. 

A  good  fisherman  will  get  his  catch 
home  in  as  fine  condition  as  be  possibly 
can.  For  this  object  he  will  cover  his 
fish  up  from  the  hot  sun  with  a  bit  of 
an  old  sail,  ora  rough  bag  or  two  taken 
out  for  the  purpose,  and  he  will  keep 
them  constantly  drenched  with  salt 
water. 

This  care  is  taken  in  order  that  both 
the  crabs  and  lobsters  may  he  kept 
alive  ;  for  the  sad  reason,  alas  !  that  it 
is  thought  necessary  that  they  should  be 
boiled  alive. 

Fond  as  I  am  of  all  kinds  of  fishing 
(and  there  is  cruelty  in  all  sport,  I  fear), 
this  practice  always  filled  me  with  com¬ 
punction.  If  we  have  the  right  to  use 
dumb  animals  for  our  sport  and  food, 
it  is  agreed  by  all  it  is  not  sportsman¬ 
like  to  torture  them  when  in  our  power. 

A  lobster’s  death  is  not  a  cruel  one, 
perhaps.  He  is  thrown  into  rapidly 
boiling  water,  and  must  therefore  die 
at  once  ;  as  Tom  expressed  it,  “  You 
never  sees  a  move  in  ’em.”  But  a 
crab  there  is  no  doubt,  I  am  afraid,  is 
made  to  suffer  much.  He  cannot,  so 
the  fishermen  say,  be  cooked  in  boiling 
water  like  the  lobster,  because  he  would 
throw  off  all  his  legs  if  that  were  done. 
He  must,  poor  creature  !  be  put  into 
cold  water,  which  is  then  brought 
gradually  to  the  boil. 

“  Yes  fay,”  Tom  said  to  me  one  day 
when  speaking  on  this  subject,  “  ciabs 
show  much  sufferin’  I  du  well  believe. 
They  will  try  all  they  can  du  to  rise 
the  cover  of  the  furnace”  (a  copper 
where  they  are  boiled),  “  an’  get  out 
when  they  du  feel  the  water  be  too  hot 
for  ’em,  and  they  begoin’  t’die.  But,” 
he  added,  “  us  takes  no  note  o’  that.” 

So  little  note  did  they  take  of  it,  that 
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when  the  poor  things  struggled,  as  he 
said,  to  get  out  of  the  furnace,  he  and 
his  brother  put  great  stones  upon  the 
top  of  it  to  keep  them  down. 

They  did  this  in  the  pursuance  of 
their  trade.  It  was  their  business  to 
catch  and  send  out  the  crabs  in  as  good 
condition  for  food  as  they  could  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  cooked  in  this 
way,  they  were  in  the  most  excellent 
condition  possible. 

Various  cooks  have  told  me  that  they 
can  cook  a  crab  in  boiling  water  like  a 
lobster,  and  1  have  wondered  how  to 
explain  the  discrepancy  between  their 
statement  and  the  undoubted  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  fishermen  I  have  mentioned. 
The  only  way  I  can  explain  it  to  my¬ 
self  is  that  by  the  time  a  crab  has 
reached  their  pot  there  is  but  little  life 
in  him,  and  he  has  no  energy  to  cast 
his  legs  or  do  anything  but  die  quietly  ; 
whereas  the  crabs  that  these  men 
brought  to  their  “  furnace”  were  prac¬ 
tically  straight  out  of  the  water,  and 
therefore  in  a  state  of  the  fullest  activ¬ 
ity  and  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  is  the 
more  wholesome  and  delicious  food. 
No  one,  I  think,  who  has  not  tasted  a 
fish  that  has  been  dropped  straight 
from  the  sea  into  the  pot  knows  what 
the  real  flavor  and  delicacy  of  that  fish 
can  be  ;  and  much  of  the  bad  name 
that  crabs  and  lobsters  have  obtained 
as  unwholesome  and  indigestible  food 
comes  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
cooked  fresh  and  in  good  condition,  as 
these  men  cooked  theirs. 

Still  for  all  that,  as  I  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  I  had  a  feeling  of  great  compunc¬ 
tion  as  regards  the  crabs  ;  and  this  was 
the  reason  why  (my  husband  humoring 
i  me  in  the  matter)  I  never  liked  to  have 

one  bought  alive  or  cooked  on  board. 

The  generality  of  crabbers  do  not 
i  cook  their  fish  themselves,  as  these 

I  men  did. 

They  either  sell  it  straightway  at  the 
i  quay  on  their  return  to  port,  or  they 

dispose  of  it  to  the  vessels  that  come 
down  from  Ilamble  and  elsewhere,  to 
1  collect  it  for  the  London  market.  In 

I  this  latter  case  it  is  kept  temporarily 

I  in  proper  store-pots,  where  it  is  fed 

i  with  fish  of  all  kinds  until  the  vessel 

comes. 

Tom  and  his  brother  managed  by 

i 
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their  own  enterprise  to  obtain  a  better 
price  for  their  fish  than  any  of  these 
men  could  do,  though  of  course  at  the 
expense  of  much  more  trouble  to  them¬ 
selves. 

They  contrived  to  do  without  the 
middle-man,  and  through  a  friend’s 
good  offices,  found  a  constant  market 
for  both  crabs  and  lobsters  in  various 
inland  towns,  to  which  they  packed 
them  off  in  hampers  as  soon  as  they 
were  ready. 

Tom  liked  the  life  and  took  great 
interest  in  his  work. 

The  ease  or  hardship  of  it,  of  course,  • 
much  depended  on  the  moods  of  that 
most  frolicsome  of  motive  powers,  the 
wind. 

When  she  smiled  on  them,  a  few 
hours’  pleasant  sail  would  take  them 
to  their  destination  and  bring  them 
back  again.  When  she  was  sullen  and 
would  give  no  help,  it  meant  instead 
many  hours  of  heavy  work  and  strain 
in  rowing  to  get  there.  When  she  was 
angry,  things  were  even  .worse  ;  for 
then  there  might  be  danger,  or  a  sharp 
run  for  safety  under  the  lee  of  some 
kindly  headland  till  her  anger  was  ap¬ 
peased. 

Their  average  takings,  so  they  told 
me,  came  to  about  25s.  or  30s.  a  day. 

Their  average  earnings  through  one 
year,  when  they  kept  a  strict  account 
of  them,  were  £G  10s.  per  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  months  that  they  were 
out. 

This,  according  to  custom,  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  three  shares,  one  for  each  of 
themselves  and  one  for  the  boat. 

Out  of  their  shares  (£2  3s.  a 
week  each)  all  small  current  expenses 
had  to  be  paid.  The  boat’s  share  they 
put  away  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  for  next  year’s  repairs  and  needs. 

Tom  admitted  he  made  a  good  living 
by  the  work.  He  saved  money,  and 
got  a  second  boat  and  sets  of  nets  for 
the  herring  fishery.  After  a  time, 
however,  he  had  much  ill-luck.  One 
year  his  nets  were  lost  and  the  boat 
sunk.  He  was  too  proud  to  go  “  gath¬ 
ering”  (as  they  call  carrying  round  a 
petition  to  get  help),  and  both  he  and 
his  brother  turned  yachtsman,  finding 
the  settled  wage  they  got  thereby  had 
its  advantages  with  growing  age  and 
families,  and  that  the  life  was  a  “  gen- 
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tleman’s”  one  by  contrast  to  the  rough 
one  they  had  been  accustomed  to. 

One  day,  when  I  was  talking  to  him 
and  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  his 
former  life,  I  told  him  I  thought  I 
knew  all  its  exigencies  so  well  that  I 
was  almost  qualified  to  undertake  it 
myself.  “  Yes,  ma’am,”  he  queried 
dryly,  “  and  pray,  ma’am,  how  much 


would  you  put  down  per  week  for 
bait  ?” 

“  How  like  an  amateur  !”  I  pon¬ 
dered  amusedly,  for  I  had  never  even 
thought  about  the  price  of  bait. 

(Tom  told  me  afterward  that  four 
shillings  per  week  was  what  he  had  gen¬ 
erally  allowed.) — Longman's  Maga¬ 
zine. 


ELIZABETH  INCHBALD. 

BY  EDWARD  MANSON. 


There  are  magnetic  personalities — 
there  is  no  denying  it ;  persons,  that 
is,  who  exercise  an  indefinable  charm 
or  spell  over  those  around  them.  Eliza¬ 
beth  luchbald  was  one  of  these.  A 
rival  beauty  once  complained—so  Mrs. 
Shelley  tells  us — that  when  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  came  into  the  room  and  sat  in  a 
chair  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  was  her 
wont,  every  man  gathered  around  it, 
and  it  was  vain  for  any  other  woman 
to  attempt  to  gain  attention.  Sheri¬ 
dan  declared  she  was  the  only  authoress 
whose  society  pleased  him.  Godwin 
used  to  describe  her  as  a  piquante  mix¬ 
ture  of  a  lady  and  a  milkmaid.  Fate 
had,  indeed,  made  her,  not  exactly  a 
milkmaid,  but  the  daughter  of  a  small 
Suffolk  farmer  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
but  the  prosaic  surroundings  of  a  farm¬ 
yard  could  not  quench  the  ardor  of  her 
nature  or  the  fire  of  her  ambition. 
Her  life  had  all  the  elements  of  ro¬ 
mance.  At  seventeen  Miss  Elizabeth 
Simpson — for  that  was  Mrs.  Inchbald’s 
maiden  name — was  stage-struck.  She 
and  her  brother  George  seem  to  have 
caught  the  infection  at  the  same  time 
from  going  to  the  little  theatre  at  the 
Bury  fair,  where  the  barn  stormer  rant¬ 
ed  to  the  dismal  light  of  a  tallow  can¬ 
dle.  George  took  to  the  stage  at  once, 
and  Elizabeth  solicited  a  theatrical  en¬ 
gagement,  unsuccessfully,  at  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Theatre.  It  certainly  argued  a 
courageous  spirit  on  her  part  to  essay 
the  role  of  an  actress.  She  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  any  proper  education,  and,  worse 
still,  she  stammered.  But  she  had  a 
dauntless  spirit.  She  conquered  her 
habit  of  stammering,  and  the  way  she 
did  it  was  this.  She  wrote  out  all  the 


words  most  difficult  to  her  voice  on 
slips  of  paper,  kept  them  in  her  pocket, 
and  practised  them  in  all  her  leisure 
moments.  The  defects  of  early  educa¬ 
tion  she  supplied  by  assiduous  study 
and  reading.  This  steadfastness  of 
purpose  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
admirable  traits  in  her  character. 

The  Norwich  Theatre  was  her  first 
hope,  and  might  do  very  well  to  begin 
with,  but  Miss  Simpson’s  ambition 
soared  higher.  Her  passion  was  to 
shine  as  a  bright  dramatic  star  in  the 
great  world  of  London,  and  this  pas¬ 
sion  was  intensified  by  a  visit  she  paid 
to  the  metropolis  to  a  married  sister,  a 
Mrs.  Hunt,  who  lived  in  Tichborne 
Street.  At  her  sister’s  she  heard  the¬ 
atrical  talk  and  met  theatrical  people, 
and  among  them  an  actor  of  the  name 
of  Inchbald.  Of  him  she  seems  to  have 
made  an  immediate  conquest,  but  her 
own  feelings  were  controlled  by  a  pru¬ 
dence  which  never  forsook  her  through 
life.  “  In  spite  of  your  eloquent  pen,” 
she  writes,  in  reply  to  an  offer  of  mar¬ 
riage  which  he  made  her  on  her  return 
home,  “  matrimony  still  appears  to  me 
with  less  charms  than  terrors.”  Per¬ 
haps  this  was  coquetry  ;  perhaps  daz¬ 
zling  visions  of  wealth  and  fame  to  bo 
won  on  the  stage  eclipsed  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  milder  radiance  of  domestic 
life.  At  all  events,  the  stage  fever 
only  grew  upon  her.  Before  two  years 
had  elapsed  the  die  was  cast,  and  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  try  her  for¬ 
tune  in  London.  “  On  the  11th  April, 
1770,”  she  says,  “early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  with  much  fear  and  difficulty,  I 
left  my  mother’s  house  unknown  to 
any  one,  came  to  London  in  the  ‘  Nor- 
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wich  Fly,’  and  got  lodgings  at  the  Rose 
and  Crown  in  St.  John  Street.”  She 
was  at  this  time  nineteen,  tall,  slender, 
straight,  of  the  purest  complexion  and 
most  beautiful  features  ;  her  hair  of  a 
golden  auburn,  her  eyes  full  at  once  of 
spirit  and  sweetness,  a  combination  of 
delicacy  that  checked  presumption,  and 
interest  that  captivated  the  tancy.  No 
wonder  she  should  have  attracted  at¬ 
tention  in  walking  about  London  alone. 
Unaccustomed  to  be  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  the  rude  stare  of  the  streets 
abashed  her  ;  she  fancied  she  was  being 
watched  and  followed — memories,  per¬ 
haps,  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  floated 
through  her  mind.  At  all  events,  she 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  terror,  hur¬ 
riedly  left  St.  John  Street,  and,  after 
some  strange  adventures  quite  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  a  heroine  of  romance,  got  new 
lodgings  at  the  White  Swan  on  Hol- 
born  Bridge,  only  by  pretending  her¬ 
self  a  passenger  disappointed  of  a  place 
in  a  stage.  Why  she  did  not  go  to  one 
of  her  married  sisters  is  a  mystery,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  practised  novel  reader. 
Why  did  Miss  Lydia  Languish  object 
to  a  commonplace  marriage  with  En¬ 
sign  Beverley  ?  In  the  words  of  Hood’s 
little  ballad,  “  There’s  no  romance  in 
that.”  Besides,  she  had  throughout 
life  an  independent,  self  reliant  spirit. 
She  had  made  her  bed,  and  she  was 
prepared  to  lie  on  it,  though  it  might 
not  be  one  of  roses.  There  was  a  vul¬ 
gar  person  of  the  name  of  Dodd,  to 
whom  she  applied  for  a  theatrical  en¬ 
gagement.  Dodd,  like  others,  admired 
her,  and  showed  his  admiration  too 
evidently.  Provoked  by  his  attentions 
on  one  occasion,  she  snatched  up  a 
basin  of  hot  water  and  dashed  it  in  his 
face.  She  had,  indeed,  a  flne  spirit  of 
her  own.  At  another  time  when  Har¬ 
ris,  the  then  manager  of  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  took  some  liberties  with  her,  she 
pulled  his  hair  violently,  so  violently 
that,  as  she  said  in  relating  the  adven¬ 
ture  afterward,  much  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  green-room,  “  I  don’t 
know  what  would  have  become  of  me, 
if  he  (stammering)  had  w-w-orn  a 
w-w-ig  !”  These  and  other  indignities 
seem  to  have  made  her  sensible  of  her 
'unprotected  state,  and  she  asked  Mr. 
Inchbald  what  she  should  do.  He 
counselled  marriage. 
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“  But  who  would  marry  me  ?”  cried 
the  lady. 

“  I  would,”  replied  her  friend,  ”  if 
you  would  have  me.” 

“  Yes,  sir,  and  would  be  forever 
grateful and  married  they  were  in  a 
few  days. 

Then  began  her  career  as  an  actress, 
continued  for  over  thirty-six  years. 
She  and  her  husband  travelled  all  over 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  per¬ 
forming  at  provincial  theatres — much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Vincent  Crum¬ 
mies’ — now  at  Bristol,  she  playing  Cor¬ 
delia  to  her  husband’s  Lear  (his  role 
was  what  the  French  ca\\  ph'es  nobles), 
then  at  Edinburgh,  walking  on  the 
hills  and  by  the  seashore  to  spout  her 
parts  aloud,  anon  at  Bath.  Among 
her  varied  repertoire  of  cluiracters  were 
Lady  Ann  {Richard  III.),  Desdcinona. 
Fanny  (in  the  Clandestine  Marriage), 
Miranda,  Ann  Boleyn,  Jane  Shore, 
Callista  (in  the  Fair  Penitent),  and 
one  of  Captain  Macheath’s  rival  charm¬ 
ers  in  the  Beggar's  Opera.  It  was  a 
hard  life,  and  not  a  lucrative  one  either. 

Speaking  of  a  journey  which  they 
took  from  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh,  she 
says  :  ‘‘  I  walked  part  of  the  way  theie, 
rode  in  a  cart  to  Cupar,  where  we 
drank  tea.”  At  night  they  set  off  in 
a  cart  again  ;  it  was  a  dismal  night, 
perfectly  unsheltered.  They  were  all 
wetted  to  the  skin,  and  in  this  chilled 
and  miserable  state  slept  in  a  small 
public-house.  On  the  morrow  they 
had,  in  defiance  of  rheumatism,  to  put 
on  their  wet  clothes,  and  at  last  ar¬ 
rived,  after  this  ”  truly  Thespian  prog¬ 
ress,”  at  Edinburgh.  This  sort  of 
thing  was  trying  to  the  health  ;  but 
Mrs.  Inchbald  had  at  least  her  wish 
and  saw  the  world.  It  stored  her 
mind,  too,  with  materials  for  her 
dramas. 

While  acting  at  Liverpool,  she  and 
her  husband  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  then  an  unrisen  star. 

Drank  tea,”  she  says,  “  and  supped 
with  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  met  her  broth¬ 
er,  Mr.  Kemble.”  Kemble  was  then 
twenty,  tall,  handsome,  and  stately, 
and  he  made  a  deep  impression  on  Mrs. 
Inchbald.  We  feel  throughout,  on 
reading  her  Memoirs,  that  Kemble 
w'ould  have  been  her  choice  had  she 
been  free  ;  but  she  was  not ;  she  had 
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given  lierself  away  too  soon.  However, 
she  and  her  husband  seem  to  have  been 
a  fairly  happy  couple,  though  they  had 
their  occasional  tiffs,  amantium  irm. 
He  excited  her  jealousy  sometimes,  and 
she  was — what  shall  we  call  it?— im¬ 
pulsive,  whimsical.  On  one  occasion, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Inchbald  had  bor¬ 
rowed  a  likeness  of  Garrick  of  a  friend, 
and  was  anxious  to  copy  it  perfectly 
(he  fondly  believed  himself  an  artist)  ; 
while  engaged  in  this  occupation  ho 
was  suddenly  called  to  dinner,  and  not 
immediately  obeying  the  call,  his  lively 
lady,  without  mercy,  tore  his  labors  to 
pieces.  When,  however,  Inchbald  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease,  it  was  a  se¬ 
vere  blow  to  her.  Tate  Wilkinson, 
their  manager,  relates  how  his  wife 
went  to  ask  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  to 
drink  tea  with  them  in  the  afternoon. 
She  found  both  well  and  in  high  spirits  ; 
Mr.  Inchbald  never  so  happy  in  his  life. 
“  A  few  minutes  later,  a  servant  came 
rushing  in  breathlessand  pale,  exclaim¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Inchbald  was  dead.  We 
felt  as  by  enchantment  turned  to  stone. 
The  beautiful  Mrs.  Inchbald  looked 
beyond  herself,  a  goddess,  not  a  mor¬ 
tal,  and  appeared  so  langnishingly 
sweet,  as  if  secure  of  all  beholders’ 
hearts.”  She  herself  speaks  of  it  as  a 
“  day  of  horror.”  “  Began  this  year 
a  happy  wife,  finished  it  a  wretched 
widow,”  is  the  entry  in  her  diary. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  that  she  had  her 
livelihood  to  make  to  distract  her  mind. 
There  is  something  serio-comic  in  hear¬ 
ing  that  six  months  after  she  became  a 
widow  she  was  asked  to  become  Mrs. 
Dicky  Suett,  the  wife  of  the  clown 
whose  mirth-compelling  chirrup  has 
been  immortalized  by  Charles  Lamb. 
She  was  not,  indeed,  averse  to  a  second 
hymen.  If  Kemble  had  asked  her  she 
oivned  she  would  have  “jumped  to 
have  him.”  It  was  for  his  “  benefit” 
that  she  appeared  for  the  first  tinie 
after  her  mourning  on  the  stage,  in 
the  character  of  Hector’s  lovely  widow. 
But  though  Kemble  bowed  at  her 
shrine  and  wrote  a  funeral  ode  of  florid 
eulogy,  borrowed  from  Collins,  on  the 
departed  Inchbald,  he  never  proposed. 
So  poor  Elizabeth,  feeling  very  forlorn, 
went  on  with  her  acting  at  the  wretch¬ 
ed  pittance  of  2Gs.  a  week,  and  some¬ 
times  had  to  endure  the  indignity  even 
New  Sekies. — Voe.  LXVI.,  No.  5. 


of  walking  on  in  the  pantomime.  She 
never,  indeed,  achieved  any  high  de¬ 
gree  of  success  as  an  actress.  She 
wanted  freedom  and  grace  in  her  ac¬ 
tion.  Formerly  she  had  stood  without 
any  great  disparagement  by  the  side  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  ;  now  that  luminary  had 
risen,  and  Mis.  Inchbald  was  become 
no  more  than  a  waxen  taper  in  the  so¬ 
lar  blaze.  It  may  be  mentioned  to  the 
credit  of  her  good  taste  that  she  was 
the  first  to  try  the  effect  of  her  natural 
hair  on  the  stage.  It  was  hard  enough 
to  live  on  2Gs.  a  week  herself,  yet  out 
of  these  starvation  wages  the  generous 
woman  was  constantly  helping  improvi¬ 
dent  or  distressed  members  of  her  fam¬ 
ily.  “  When  I  cried  for  cold,”  she 
writes,  “  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  But,  thank 
God,  my  sister  has  not  to  stir  from  her 
room  ;  she  has  her  tire  lighted  every 
morning  ;  all  her  provisions  bouglit, 
and  brought  ready  cooked  ;  she  is  now 
less  able  to  bear  what  I  bear,  and  much 
more  should  I  suffer  but  for  this  re¬ 
flection.’  ”  “  To  make  the  crown  a 

pound,”  Elizabeth  tried  her  hand  at 
playwriting,  and  at  last,  after  many 
disappointments,  managed  to  catch  the 
elder  Oolman’s  fancy  with  The  Mogul’s 
Tale.  It  was  a  slight  thing — a  party 
of  vulgar  English  alighting  from  a  bal¬ 
loon  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  seraglio,  and  being  frightened 
out  of  their  wits  by  the  pretended  fury 
of  Blue  Beard — but  it  brought  her 
£100,  and  encouraged  her  to  stick  to 
this  kind  of  work.  She  followed  up 
her  success  with  I’ll  Tell  You  What. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  her  dramatic  style 
taken  from  Such  Things  Are.  It  re¬ 
calls  one  of  the  “  regular  morning  jan¬ 
gles”  of  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle  : 

SiK  Luke  Tkemor.  I  tell  you.  madam, 
you  are  two  and-tliirty. 

Lady  Tkemor.  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  are 
mistaken. 

Sir  Lore.  Why.  did  you  not  come  over 
from  England  exactly  sixteen  years  ago  ? 
Have  we  not  been  married,  the  10th  of  next 
April,  sixteen  years? 

Lady  T.  Not  so  long. 

Sir  Luke.  Did  you  not  come  over  the'year 
ot  the  great  eclipse  ? 

Lady  T.  1  don’t  remember  it. 

Sir  Luke.  But  I  do— and  shall  remember 
it  as  long  as  I  live.  The  first  time  I  saw  you 
was  in  the  garden  of  the  Dutch  Embassy,  and 
ou  were  looking  through  a  glass  at  the  sun. 
immediately  began  to  make  love  to  you, 
and  the  whole  affair  was  settled,  while  the 
43 
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eclipse  lasted,  just  one  hour  eleven  minutes 
and  tifty-nine  seconds. 

Lady  T.  But  wliat  is  all  this  to  my  age  ? 

Sir  Ldke.  Because  I  know  you  were  at 
that  time  near  seventeen,  and  without  one 
qualification  except  your  youth. 

Lady  T.  No  matter.  Sir  Luke,  but  I  deliv¬ 
ered  you  a  good  characler. 

Sir  Luke.  Yes,  my  dear,  you  did  ;  and  if 
you  w'ere  to  ask  me  for  it  again  I  can’t  say  I 
could  give  it  you. 

Besides  her  plays  she  was  working 
hard  at  a  novel  or  tale  long  tloating  in 
her  mind — The  Simple  Story :  that 
was  the  title  she  gave  it.  2'he  Simple 
Story  was,  in  fact,  two  stories  rolled 
into  one,  or  a  story  in  two  parts.  In 
Part,  or  what  may  be  called  Act  i.  we 
have  Mr.  Dorriforth  (supposed  to  be 
Kemble)  deeply  in  love  with  the  her¬ 
oine,  Miss  Milner,  who,  under  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  levity  and  caprice,  con¬ 
ceals  a  passion  as  ardent  as  Dorri- 
forth’s.  After  the  usual  misunderstand¬ 
ings  prop  r  to  romance,  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  and  left  rapturously  happy. 
\Vlien  Act  ii.  opens,  we  are  aghast  to 
find  all  changed,  the  household  gods 
shattered,  the  dream  dispelled,  “  the 
btauliful,  the  beloved  Miss  Milner,  she 
is  no  longer  beautiful,  no  longer — 
tremble  while  you  read  it — no  longer 
virtuous.”  In  fact  she  has  run  away 
with  somebody  else  during  her  hus¬ 
band’s  absence  for  years  in  the  West 
Indies.  Really,  husbands  who  do  this 
sort  of  thing  deserve  to  have  their  wives 
run  away. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  describing,  pathetically  enough,  how 
the  child  of  this  ill-starred  union  melts 
the  proud  and  obdurate  father’s  heart 
and  wins  back  his  love  at  last.  For 
'The  Simjyle  Story  Mrs.  Inchbald  got 
£200  in  money,  but  more  in  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  indeed,  it  is  now  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  her  fame. 

‘  The  neighborhood  of  the  theatres 
one  hundred  years  ago,”  says  Boaden, 
the  author  of  hev  Memoirs,  was  thought 
to  furnish  the  most  convenient  resi¬ 
dences  for  the  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  As  but  few  of  the  ladies  kept 
their  carriages,  they  were  seen  about 
five  o’clock,  with  their  maids  or  younger 
sisters,  going  between  the  Strand  or 
Bloomsbury  or  Great  Queen  Street  or 
the  contiguous  streets.  Great  Russell 
Street,  and  King  Street,  and  Bow  Street 


with  its  paved  courts,  and  the  stage- 
doors  of  their  respective  theatres,  from 
which,  well  wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks, 
and  not  disdaining  even  the  vulgar 
clogs  upon  their  feet,  they  at  a  later 
hour  (not,  however,  one  in  the  morn¬ 
ing)  hurried  home  through  crowded 
and  dirty  streets  to  lodgings  such  as 
their  circumstances  could  afford.” 
Notts  avons  change  tout  celn.  Mrs. 
Inchbald  took  up  her  abode  in  Great 
Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  house  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  Button’s  Coffee-house. 
Not  long  afterward  she  moved  to  Lei¬ 
cester  Square,  to  a  house  almost  oppo¬ 
site  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’.  It  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  find  her  writing  to  decline  an 
invitation  to  the  country  because  ”  Lei¬ 
cester  Square  is  so  beautiful  ;  from  the 
vast  rains  it  is  green  as  in  spring,  and 
London  is  so  still — at  least  to  me.” 
She  had  the  happiness  now  of  having 
her  door  eternally  besieged,  and  had 
to  lock  herself  in  if  she  wished  for 
quiet.  Of  her  male  friends  the  greater 
part  were  decidedly  in  love  with  her. 
Sir  Chailes  Bunbury  was  a  frequent 
and  a  favored  visitor.  Dr.  Wolcot — 
the  celebrated  “  Peter  Pindar” — sighed 
like  a  furnace  for  her.  Hear  his  soft 
complaints  : 

“  Eliza,  when  with  female  art 

Yon  seem  to  shun  aud  yet  pursue, 

You  act  a  false,  a  soulless  part, 

Unworthy  love,  unworthy  you  ! 

“  Reluctance  kills  the  rising  bliss. 

Half  granted  favors  I  disdain. 

The  honeyed  lips  that  I  would  kiss 
Are  gall  unless  they  kiss  again. 

“  No  passive  love  that  silent  takes 
All  I  can  give  without  return. 

Be  mine  the  frame  tiiat  passion  shakes. 
The  liquid  eye,  the  lips  that  burn. 

“  Desires  that  mantle  in  the  face, 

Wishes  that  wait  not  to  be  won, 

The  living,  dying,  rapt  embrace. 

Give  these  delights  or  give  me  none.” 

From  which  we  may  gather  that 
”  The  Muse,”  as  her  friend  Horace 
Twiss  aud  the  Siddonses  called  her, 
was  something  of  a  coquette,  at  all 
events  discreet.  She  had  need  to  be, 
for  there  were  many,  for  a  great  part 
of  her  existence,  who  dishonored  them¬ 
selves,  not  her,  by  supposing  it  possible 
that  she  might  listen  to  vows  not  made 
at  the  altar.  But  she  really  lived  up 
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to  her  own  notions,  and  immediately 
resented  a  look  which  displeased  her. 
“  Tliat  woman  Inchbald.”  said  Harris 
tlie  manager,  “  has  solemnly  devoted 
herself  to  virtue  and  a  garret.”  Yet 
she  was  far  from  strait-laced,  and  was 
even  suspected  of  having  gone  to  a  mas¬ 
querade  in  doublet  and  hose,  like  the 
heroine  of  her  Simple  Story.  “  Ah 
me  !”  she  might  have  sung  with  Miss 
llardcastle  : 

“  Ah  me  !  when  sliall  I  marry  me  ? 

Lovers  are  plenty  but  fail  to  relieve  me. 

He,  alas,  fond  youth,  who  could  carry  me, 

Olfers  to  wed,  but  means  to  deceive  me.” 

Those  who  liked  her  she  did  not  care 
about,  and  those  she  liked  did  not 
otier,  or  did  not  offer  Avhat  she  could 
accept.  She  had  several  grand  pas¬ 
sions.  Kemble  tvas  married  now,  and 
her  ardor  for  him  had  cooled,  but  there 
was  a  Dr.  Warren  whom  she  adored. 
She  records  her  practice  of  continually 
walking  up  and  down  Sackville  Street, 
where  he  lived,  watching  whether  there 
were  lights  in  his  apartment,  following 
his  carriage  about  town  for  the  chance 
of  seeing  him,  and  such  other  extrava¬ 
gances.  When  she  is  so  happy  as  to 
meet  him  she  is  afraid  to  look  at  him. 
Later  on  there  is  another  doctor — a  Dr. 
(fisborne — but  not  quite  such  a  fierce 
flame  as  the  first.  In  spite  of  these 
agitating  love  affairs,  her  spirits  seem 
to  have  been  fairly  good,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  entry  in  her  diary  evinces  :  “  On 
June  29”  (it  was  a  Sunday)  ”  dined, 
drank  tea,  and  supped  with  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
field.  At  dark  she  and  I  and  her  son 
William  walked  out.  /  rapped  at  doors 
in  JVew  Street  and  King  Street  and 
ran  away.'”  Imagine  a  muse,  an  au¬ 
thoress,  a  blue-stocking  of  thirty-five 
at  least,  amusing  herself  in  this  way  ! 
A  few  days  later,  she,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kemble,  and  the  aforesaid  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
field  take  a  fish  dinner  at  Billingsgate 
together,  return  by  water  and  drink 
tc-a  (they  always  drank  tea  in  those 
days)  at  Mr.  Kemble’s  in  Caroline 
Street.  Kemble  was  now  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  and  in  the  zenith  of  his 
histrionic  fame.  But  Mrs.  Inchbald 
benefited  little  by  her  friend’s  pros¬ 
perity.  He  (Kemble)  thought  there 
were  quite  plays  enough,  and  though 
he  offered  her  an  engagement  as  an 
actress  she  thought  it  best,  for  various 


reasons,  to  decline.  Her  one  aim  in 
life  now  was  to  save  money,  as  Burns 
says  : 

‘‘  Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Not  for  a  train  attendant, 

But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  independent.” 

She  never  allowed  herself  more  than 
twenty-five  shillings  a  week  for  her 
menage,  and  often  had  to  do  the  work 
of  a  servant.  Her  landlady  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  would  not  let  her  maid  clean  the 
fair  autlioiess’s  apartment.  “  I  was 
above  an  hour,”  she  says,  “  striking  a 
light,  fetched  up  my  own  water  three 
pairs  of  stairs  and  dropped  a  few  tears 
into  the  needless  stream  as  any  other 
‘wounded  deer’  might  have  done.” 
Later  on  she  writes  :  “  Last  Thursday 
I  finished  scouring  my  bedroom,  while 
a  coach  with  a  coronet  and  two  foot¬ 
men  waited  at  my  door  to  take  me  for 
an  airing.”  She  bad  many  fine  friends  ; 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Lady 
Mount  Cashel,  the  Countess  of  Cork 
and  Orrery,  and  many  others.  At 
some  private  theatricals  at  one  of  these 
(Lady  A.’s),  at  which  she  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  perform,  there  was  to  be  a  sup¬ 
per  on  the  stage,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald 
represented  to  Lady  A.  that  in  the 
hurry  of  clearing  away — which  was  one 
of  the  comic  incidents — the  wine  bot¬ 
tles  and  dishes  would  probably  be 
broken  and  the  hangings  and  furniture 
spoilt  or  stained.  The  lady  cried  out 
that  she  would  not  have  a  real  supper, 
but  that  everything  should  be  counter¬ 
feit,  on  which  she  rang  for  her  butler 
and  ordered  him  to  go  and  bespeak  a 
couple  of  wooden  forvls,  a  wooden 
tongue,  glass  jellies,  and  so  forth. 
”  Nay,”  cried  Monk  Lewis,  “  if  your 
ladyship  gives  a  wooden  supper,  the 
audience  will  say  all  your  actors  are 
sticks  !”  “  It  was  no  less  entertain¬ 

ing,”  she  adds,  ‘‘  to  see  the  surprise  of 
the  butler  or  house-steward,  a  good- 
looking,  grave,  elderly  man.  He  knew 
there  was  a  supper  to  be  given  to  the 
company  after  the  play,  and  not  know¬ 
ing  there  was  to  be  a  supper  in  the 
play  he  was  confounded  at  the  orders 
given  him,  said  he  would  see  them  exe¬ 
cuted  as  far  as  in  his  power,  but  with 
great  humility  represented  that  he 
thought  the  company  would  like  a  real 
supper  better.” 
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She  conid  boast  that,  like  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  she  cultivated  elegance  with 
economy  ;  in  other  words,  slie  dressed 
tastefnliy  on  little  or  nothing.  “  Have 
you  an  old  blue  handkeichief  or  an  old 
blue  sash,  or  anything  of  a  light  faded 
blue  you  could  lend  me  to  decorate  my 
faded  person  for  Mrs.  Morton  Pitt’s 
masquerade  to-morrow  evening  ?  My 
domino  is  lent  me,  and  as  1  love  uni¬ 
formity  in  my  expenses  as  well  as  my 
dress,  I  mean  on  this  occasion  to  be  at 
no  expense  at  all.  Observe,  anything 
blue  ;  a  blue  workbag,  a  blue  pincush¬ 
ion  or  a  pair  of  blue  garters  1  can  fasten 
about  me  somewhere.”  Blue  was  her 
color  of  course,  but  seemingly  she  was 
going  as  a  “  bluestocking,”  a  term  just 
come  into  vogue.  She  speaks  here  of 
her  “  faded  person,”  but  in  truth  at 
no  period  was  the  opinion  so  general  of 
the  beauty  of  her  person  and  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  her  manners.  This  was  a 
matter  on  which  “  The  Muse”  was  by 
no  means  indifferent.  Is  any  woman  ? 
The  author  of  her  Memoirs  indeed 
naively  confesses  that  she  had  a  very 
teasing  love  of  admiration  and  atten¬ 
tion.  She  frequently  expresses  anxiety 
about  her  personal  charms.  She  has 
broken  a  tooth  for  instance,  and  fears 
it  may  impair  her  beauty  ;  another  day 
she  enters  in  her  diary,  ”  Rehearsing 
Lovers'  Votes:  happy  but  for  a  sus¬ 
picion  amounting  to  a  certainty,  of  a 
rapid  appeafunce  of  age  in  my  face.” 
This  feminine  foible  helped  to  form 
even  her  religions  faith.  “  It  is  only 
in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,”  she 
writes  in  one  of  her  letters,  “  that  I 
can  ever  hope  to  be  young  and  beauti¬ 
ful  again.”  The  Lovers'  Votes  alluded 
to  above  was  an  adaptation  of  Kotze¬ 
bue’s  Child  of  Love.  Was  not  this,  by 
the  way,  the  very  play  in  which  the 
adorable  Emily  Fotheringay  (jiee  Costi- 
gan)  made  such  havoc  with  the  heart 
of  Arthur  Pendennis? 

lu  one  scene  of  this  play  a  distracted 
mother  appears  on  the  stage  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  and  rushes  off  in  a 
whirlwind  of  passion.  Mrs.  Inchbald 
impersonated  the  part,  and,  as  she 
rushed  in  a  tempest  of  tears  through 
the  stage  door,  the  baby’s  head  came 
violently  in  contact  with  the  door-post, 
and  the  hollow  reverberation,  like  that 
of  Troy’s  horse,  revealed  too  plainly 


the  baby  to  be  a  wooden  doll.  The 
spell  of  tragic  emotion  was  broken  — 
the  sublime  lies  very  near  to  the  ridicu¬ 
lous— and  the  audience  burst  into  peals 
of  laughter. 

Alt  her  life  she  had  kept  a  diary,  an 
autobiography.  Phillips,  a  publisher 
of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  had  offered 
her  £1000  down  for  the  four  volumes, 
but  she  hesitated,  and  the  offer  was 
withdrawn.  When  her  theatiical 
friends  spoke  to  her  about  publication, 
she  used  to  assume  a  look  of  terror, 
and  exclaim,  “  Would  you  have  me 
murdered?’’  Toward  the  close  of  her 
life  she  perused  the  volumes,  and  adds 
expressive  comments  on  some  of  tlie 
chapters  :  ”  Vulgar  again,  I  fear 
“Short  and  good;”  but  prudence  or 
conscience  prevailed.  In  her  firmest 
handwriting  is  the  following  :  “  Query, 
what  should  I  wish  done  at'  the  point 
of  death  ?  Do  it  now.”  And  done  it 
was.  The  four  volumes  were  destroyed. 
A  plague  on  these  scruples  which  lost 
us  such  diaries  as  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu’s,  Byron’s,  and  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald’s.  It  is  all  the  more  regrettable, 
because  it  is  plain,  from  the  extracts 
we  have,  that  the  diary  in  question  was 
lively  and  piquant.  Nobody  could  tell 
a  story  better  than  “  The  Muse.”  All 
we  know  of  the  contents  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald’s  diary  is  derived  from  Boaden, 
the  author  of  her  Memoirs — Billy-the- 
go-by- Boaden,  as  he  was  called.  Boa¬ 
den,  it  seems,  had  written  a  successful 
play  at  the  llaymarket — The  Italian 
and  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
it  that  he  had  given  Billy  (meaning 
William  Shakespeare)  the  go-by. 
Hence  his  nickname,  and  one  would 
guess  from  the  Memoirs  that  it  was 
well  deserved.  He  seems  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  genus  bore.  Col  man 
came  to  Boaden’s  renearsal,  and  said 
aside  to  the  stage-manager,  “  D  — n 
the  fellow  ;  we  shall  now  be  ptsteied 
with  his  plays  year  after  year.”  Ar¬ 
nold,  a  would-be  dramatist,  tells  the 
story,  and  adds.  “  Good  God,”  thought 
I,  “  if  this  is  the  fate  of  a  successful 
author,  what  chance  have  I?”  Still, 
let  us  bless  Billy-the-go-by-Boaden  for 
his  Memoirs,  rambling  and  rhetorical 
as  they  ai'e. 

Rogers,  the  poet,  once  called  on  Mrs. 
Inchbald.  It  was  in  1808,  when  she 
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was  at  the  height  of  her  fame.  She 
was  “  not  at  home,”  but  he  received 
from  her  afterward  the  following  let- 

March  16. 

“  My  deau  Sik, — I  consider  myself  so  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  attention  yon  paid  me 
in  calling,  that  I  cannot  resist  *my  desire  to 
apologize  for  your  reception.  For  the  sake 
of  a  romantic  view  of  the  Thames,  I  had  shut 
myself  in  an  apartment  which  will  not  admit 
of  a  second  person.  It  is  therefore  my  wish 
to  be  thotight  never  at  home.  But  when  the 
scruples  of  tlie  persons  who  answer  for  me 
battle  this  design,  and  1  have  received  a  token 
of  regard  which  flatters  me,  I  take  the  liberty 
thus  to  explain  my  situation.  Dear  sir,  with 
much  esteem,  your  most  humble  servant, 

“  E.  I.” 

It  may  have  been  truth  this  talk 
about  the  romantic  view  of  the  Tliames, 
but  it  was  not  the  whole  truth,  as  wo 
see  from  her  account  of  a  visit  she  paid 
to  Madame  de  Staiil. 

“  I  admired  Madame  deSlael  much,” 
she  says.  “  She  talked  to  me  the 
whole  time  ;  so  did  Miss  Edgeworth 
whenever  I  met  her  in  company.  These 
authoresses  suppose  me  dead,  and  seem 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  my  memory  ;  but 
with  Madame  de  Stacl  it  seemed  no 
passing  compliment.  She  was  inquisi¬ 
tive  as  well  as  attentive,  and  entreated 
me  to  explain  to  her  the  motive  why  I 
shunned  society.  ‘  Because,’  I  replied, 
‘  I  dread  the  loneliness  which  will  fol¬ 
low.’ 

“  ‘  What,  will  you  feel  your  solitude 
more  when  you  return  from  this  com¬ 
pany  than  you  did  before  you  came 
hither  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  ‘  I  should  think  it  would  elevate 
your  spirits.  Why  wilt  you  feel  your 
loneliness  more  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Because  I  have  no  one  to  tell  that 
1  have  seen  you,  no  one  to  describe 
your  person  to,  no  one  to  whom  I  can 
repeat  the  many  encomiums  you  have 
passed  on  my  Simple  Story,  no  one  to 
enjoy  any  of  your  praises  but  myself.’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  ah  !  you  have  no  children,’ 
and  she  turned  to  an  elegant  young 
woman,  her  daughter,  with  pathetic 
tenderness.  She  then  so  forcibly  de¬ 
picted  a  mother’s  joys  that  she  sent  me 
home  still  more  melancholy  at  the  com¬ 
parisons  of  our  situations  in  life.” 

Thus  “  The  Muse”  shut  herself  up, 
but  when  her  friends  did  the  same  she 


was  deeply  wounded.  Rogers  met  her 
one  day  in  London,  and  she  told  him 
she  had  been  calling  on  her  friends, 
but  none  of  them  would  see  her.  “  I 
know  Mrs.  Siddons  was  at  home,”  she 
complained,  “  yet  I  was  not  admitted,” 
She  shed  tears.  Rogers  tried  to  com¬ 
fort  her,  and  asked  her  to  go  home 
with  him  and  dine,  but  she  refused. 
This  loneliness  is  very  pathetic.  Her 
pen  had  won  her  what  she  wanted — 
independence  as  well  as  fame  ;  and 
now  she  laid  it  down,  comfortable  as 
far  as  a  competence  could  make  her, 
but  not  content.  “  When  I  want,” 
she  says  in  one  of  her  writings,  “  to 
gauge  a  man’s  real  felicity,  I  ask  what 
he  nas  to  love.”  The  test  is  still  more 
true  of  a  woman  like  herself.  And  she 
had  no  one.  All  the  members  of  her 
family  had  turned  out  disappointments. 
Her  stepson — Mr.  Inchbald’s  son  by 
his  first  marriage — was  unprincipled 
and  ungrateful  ;  her  youngest  sister, 
Dolly,  who  had  been  a  burtnaid  at  the 
Triple  Tuns  Coffee  House,  was  dead, 
after  vexing  much  her  sister’s  soul  ; 
and  another  sister — Mrs.  Hunt,  the 
tailor’s  widow— was  an  impracticable 
sort  of  person,  though  Mrs.  Inchbald 
starved  herself  in  her  endeavor  to  help 
her  ;  so  the  lonely  woman  turned  more 
and  more  to  the  consolations  of  relig¬ 
ion,  going  to  Mass  and  reading  her 
Bible  and  the  Popish  divines  assidu¬ 
ously.  She  had  always  been  a  good 
Catholic,  though  an  intermittent  one. 
“  Began  to  say  my  prayers  again”  is 
one  of  the  entries  in  her  diary,  and  her 
religion,  especially  the  habit  of  confes¬ 
sion,  had  kept  her  straight  aniong  all 
the  temptations  of  her  career.  “  I 
have  had  my  full  share  of  the  world,” 
she  says  ;  “  a  busy  share  from  fifteen 
to  fifty,  I  have  always  been  aspiring, 
and  now  my  sole  ambition  is  to  go  to 
heaven  when  1  die.  ...  I  have  no 
employment  at  this  lime,  and,  as  poor 
Mrs.  Soame  says,  ‘  I  think  the  clocks 
go  slower  than  they  used  to  do.’  To 
be  employed,  I  eat  before  I  am  hungry 
and  go  to  bed  before  1  am  sleepy,  so 
lose  both  appetite  and  rest.  Apathy,” 
she  adds,  “  is  the  blessing  of  old  age. 
It  is  the  substitute  for  patience.  It 
permits  one  to  look  in  the  glass  with¬ 
out  screaming  with  horror,  and  to  live 
upon  moderate  terms  of  charity  with 
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all  young  people  (without  much  hatred 
or  malice),  although  I  can  never  be 
young  again.”  ‘‘  The  {)lough,”  as 
Burns  said,  ‘‘  was  nearing  the  end  of 
the  furrow.”  A  cold,  appetite  failing, 
sore  throat — what  need  to  dwell  on  the 
melancholy  details  ?  “  Went  down  to 

dinner,  and  very  ill  of  cold  and  fevei’,” 
is  the  entry  in  her  diary  ;  ”  could  not 
eat  and  retired  to  bed.”  From  this 
bed  she  never  rose,  dying  three  days 
after,  August  1,  1821.  So  vanishes 
beauty,  wit,  virtue.  Elizabeth  Inch- 
bald  was  an  admirable  woman,  a  hero¬ 
ine  in  her  way,  not,  indeed,  after  the 
manner  of  Miss  Pinkerton,  the  Sem- 
iramis  of  Hammersmith,  but  a  warm, 
human  personality,  all  the  more  lov- 
able  for  some  feminine  foibles.  She 
was  an  actress  and  authoress  of  no 
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mean  celebrity,  she  attained  compe¬ 
tency  and  fame,  but  the  thought  that 
remains  with  us,  as  we  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  her  diary  and  Memoirs,  is 
how  ill  fame  and  fortune  3up|>ly  the 
want  of  love  in  a  woman’s  life,  wlrat  a 
void  they  still  leave  urrsatisfied  ;  yet 
the  prevailing  note  in  her  life  is  of 
cheerfulness  and  bright  vivacity,  and 
the  best  epitajrh  on  her  would  be 
Char'les  Lamb’s  lines  to  Hester  : 

“  My  sprightly  neighbor  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 

Shall  we  not  meet  as  heretofore 

Some  summer  morning  ? 

“  When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 

A  bliss  that  w*ould  not  go  away, 

A  sweet  forewarning.” 

—  Westminster  Review. 
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Flood-tide  on  Beaulieu  River  is 
like  nothing  else  in  the  South  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  rising  waters  flow  not  over 
salt-marshes  and  mud-banks,  or  be¬ 
tween  level  flats  and  marshes,  but  up 
into  the  heart  of  the  Forest,  fringed 
by  hoary  woods  of  oak  and  sound 
meadows  bright  with  flowers,  between 
banks  from  which  the  iiis-leaves  droop 
into  the  tide  and  catch  the  floating 
seaweed  on  their  spikes,  until  the  whole 
liver  channel  is  filled  brimful  with  salt 
water  as  far  as  the  pool  which  sleeps 
by  the  foot  of  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu. 

As  the  flood  moves  on,  all  kinds  of 
sea-migrants  come  up  by  air  and  water, 
flying  or  floating  between  the  oaks  that 
fringe  the  river  on  cither  hand.  Over 
the  water  the  cormorants  come  flying 
high,  on  their  way  to  Hatchet  Pond 
on  the  heights  of  Beaulieu  Heath,  and 
gulls  and  terns  flap  over  the  surface, 
following  the  fish  that  follow  the  flood. 
Sailing  in  a  boat  down  against  the  tide 
one  sees  the  sea  creatures  travelling 
from  the  Solent  into  this  contrasted 
region  of  inland  forest  and  fields.  In 
the  centre  the  channel  is  black  and 
deep,  marked  by  “  booms”  at  the 
curves  and  turnings.  There  the  main 
current  swells  onward  fast  and  strong, 
and  the  fish  follow  it.  There  one 
dimly  sees  the  sea-trout  travelling  up¬ 


ward,  flinging  themselves  now  and 
again  from  the  dark  water,  and  hurry¬ 
ing  up  to  the  Abbey  pool,  where  they 
jday  under  the  sluices  till  the  tide  be¬ 
gins  to  turn,  or  linger  and  are  caught 
before  the  waters  once  more  deei-en. 
With  the  sea-trout  come  shoals  of  those 
fair  impostors,  the  gray  mullet,  beauti¬ 
ful  to  look  upon,  but  poor  and  taste¬ 
less  to  eat,  for  they  live  on  vegetables, 
and,  like  most  vegetarian  fish,  are 
lacking  in  flavor.  Not  that  the  fishers 
of  the  South  Coast  will  agree  to  this, 
for  to  them  a  mullet  is  a  mullet, 
whether  gray  or  red,  and  they  would 
gladly  persuade  others  to  ado]»t  their 
view,  for  gray  mullets  are  laige  and 
plentiful,  while  red  mullets  are  small 
and  scarce.  With  the  mullet  come 
also  the  sea-bass,  big,  lusty  fish,  some¬ 
times  of  10  pound  weight.  Flounders 
go  foraging  over  the  flats,  and  dart 
back  into  the  deeps  as  the  boat’s  shad¬ 
ow  approaches,  and  a  host  of  smaller 
fry  coast  along  the  shallower  waters 
and  pry  into  the  creeks  and  land 
streams.  But  perhaps  the  strangest 
sight  in  this  forest-beset  river,  over 
which  the  larks  sing  and  pheasants 
make  long  flights  from  shore  to  shore, 
is  the  jrrocession  of  huge  niedusre — 
jelly-fish — swimming  gently  up  with 
the  flood.  Most  people  look  on  a  jelly- 
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fish  as  sometliing  which  stings  people 
when  bathing,  or  as  a  nasty  wet  lump 
lying  on  the  beach.  Bathers  naturally 
avoid  them  ;  they  are  shapeless  and 
uninteresting  on  shore,  but  things  of 
beauty  when  swimming  up  the  Beau¬ 
lieu  liiver.  In  the  darkest  water  one 
sees  opalescent,  half-transparent  crea¬ 
tures,  like  the  half-globes  set  on  mod¬ 
ern  lamps,  just  below  the  surface,  some 
deep  and  scarcely  seen,  some  floating  a 
foot  below  the  water.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  globe  are  rings  of  orange,  some¬ 
times  in  double  8’s,  sometimes  in  more 
complicated  patterns.  The  creature 
does  not  merely  float  with  the  current, 
but  “  breathes”  itself  along,  alternate¬ 
ly  opening  its  translucent  body  like  a 
wide  bell,  then  contracting  it,  and 
gaining  impulse  which  enables  it  either 
to  swim  ahead  or  to  rise  and  sink  at 
will.  Round  the  mouth  of  the  bell  is 
set  an  almost  invisible  fringe  of  gluti¬ 
nous  threads,  sweeping  the  waters  for 
the  invisible  atoms  of  food,  living  and 
dead,  which  swarm  in  the  shallow  wa- 
teis  of  the  tidal  stream.  At  three-parts 
flood,  when  the  mullet  are  running  up 
the  central  channel,  the  mouth  of  each 
little  forest  rill  or  brook  becomes  itself 
a  tiny  model  of  the  big  river.  Instead 
of  oak  woods,  on  one  side  is  the  white¬ 
thorn  hedge,  and  on  the  other  meadow- 
grass  and  sweetbrier  bushes.  But  iii 
its  channel  the  salt  waters  rise  to  meet 
and  overwhelm  the  sweet  waters  from 
the  Forest,  and  with  the  salt  water 
comes  the  vanguard  of  the  sea- fishes 
and  sea-creatures  following  the  tide. 
The  great  jelly-fish,  with  the  sea  trout 
and  bass,  do  not  come  exploring  up 
these  tiny  creeks  ;  but  there  are  plenty 
of  other  migrants  from  the  deep  which 
are  more  adventurous.  Thus  in  the 
clear  pools,  overhung  by  branches  of 
hawthorn  in  blossom,  and  set  round 
with  land  flowers,  crabs  are  prying  for 
food  among  the  submerged  roots  and 
grasses,  and  smelts  and  young  bass 
cruise  about  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
buttercups  and  daisies.  The  fish  come 
up  exploring,  and  mainly  from  curi¬ 
osity  ;  but  the  crabs,  large  and  small, 
are  there  mainly  on  business.  They 
have  to  get  all  their  meals  in  the  last 
hours  of  the  flood  and  the  first  of  the 
ebb,  or  there  is  a  chance  of  being  left 
stranded.  At  the  same  time  they  are 


very  vigilant,  and  rush  off  to  hide  the 
instant  any  one  appears  on  the  bank. 
Then  they  gradually  emerge,  and  are 
soon  busy  exploring  their  temporary 
quarters,  and  tasting  all  the  striking 
novelties  in  the  way  of  food  which  a 
land  rill  temporarily  raised  to  double 
its  usual  depth  by  salt  water  affords. 
Into  one  pool,  some  four  feet  deep  and 
as  clear  as  crystal,  a  steel  rail,  from  a 
brickyard  near  by,  had  fallen,  and  lay 
sloping  from  the  mouth  of  a  cuhert  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pool.  It  lay  side¬ 
ways,  and  the  hollow  between  the  two 
flanges  was  just  the  right  “gauge” 
for  the  average  estuary  crab  to  run  up 
and  down  it  sideways.  The  crabs  had 
made  this  rail  into  a  combination  of  a 
“  parade”  and  a  road  for  heavy  traffic, 
sonm  running  up  and  down  it  for 
amusement,  while  others  dragged  bits 
of  rubbish  which  struck  them  as  valu¬ 
able,  from  the  pool  to  the  shelter  of 
the  culvert.  On  the  bottom  other 
crabs  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  saucer 
to  a  sixpence,  were  scuttling  about. 
Then  the  sea-tish  came  cruising  up  this 
yard- wide  river,  beautiful  little  opal¬ 
sided  smelts,  and  small  lance-shaped 
fish  of  the  same  size,  with  bright  eyes 
and  brown  scales  of  the  tint  of  the  red- 
bronze  alloy  used  in  Japanese  metal¬ 
work.  The  banks  of  these  brooklets 
are  steep,  and  their  beds  deep,  cut  in 
the  clay  by  floods.  But  by  the  side  of 
the  main  river,  where  the  high-tide 
ovei flows  the  levels  of  the  mowing- 
grass,  in  the  little  flats  between  the 
oak  woods,  there  is  a  margin  of  “  de¬ 
batable  land”  with  a  separate  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  its  own,  lying  between  the  mud 
and  glasswort  of  the  tidal  channel 
proper,  and  the  buttercups  and  clover 
in  the  mowing-grass.  This  “  salted” 
zone  is  covered  with  myriads  of  flowers 
of  thrift,  looking  like  great  beds  of 
pinks,  on  which  flowers  grow  so  close 
that  tlieir  petals  almost  touch.  On 
these  pink  couches  the  swans  and  wild 
ducks  sit  sunning  themselves  when  they 
leave  the  water  by  the  little  channels 
which  wind  among  the  thrift,  and  on 
the  margin  by  the  stream  the  peewits 
wash  and  dry  their  feathers.  Swans 
which  have  had  their  first  clutch  of 
eggs  destroyed  nest  among  the  thrift. 
Each  pair  has  one  of  these  smooth  sa¬ 
vannahs  or  “  flower  prairies,”  in  which 
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they  pile  up  a  big  nest  of  seaweed  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  stream.  The  hen  aits  on 
this,  while  the  cock  bird  keeps  guard 
in  the  river.  Some  of  these  nests  are 
raised  to  a  height  of  more  than  3  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  marsh,  and  are 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  during  a 
high- tide. 

At  other  points  the  oak  woods  fringe 
the  river  for  miles,  with  great  trees 
drooping  over  the  deep  channel  where 
the  main  stream  curves  to  the  bank. 
There  the  transition  from  the  bird  and 
insect  life  of  the  shore  and  salt-marsh 
to  that  of  the  English  woodland  is 
most  marked.  Brilliant  fritillary  but¬ 
terflies  dance  down  the  glades,  and  all 
the  minor  woodland  birds  swarm 
among  the  copsewood  and  oaks.  The 
writer  watched  w'hat  were  jirobably 
two  successive  broods  of  long-tailed 
tits  united  and  hunting  through  the 
wood.  They  were  crossing  a  road  of 
some  width  from  one  side  of  the  wood 
to  the  other,  and  no  less  than  thirty- 
four  passed  the  boundary.  They  shot 
across  the  side  like  blunt-headed  ar¬ 
rows,  their  long  tails  straight  behind 
them,  and  though  the  party  took  some 
time  to  complete  their  transit,  not  one 
was  left  behind.  This  would  give  an 
average  of  sixteen  young  ones  in  each 
brood,  while  the  two  old  birds  made 
up  the  total.  Close  to  the  river  a  pair 
of  nuthatches  have  devoted  unusual 


care  to  the  outer  appearance  of  their 
nest,  or  rather  of  the  hole,  inside 
which  the  young  ones  are  now  nearly 
grown  up.  The  hole,  not  more  than 
1  inch  in  width,  is  in  an  apparently 
sound  oak-trunk.  It  is  hollow,  but 
the  bark  is  still  sound,  and  the  en¬ 
trance-hole  must  have  beeu  made  by 
some  accident,  by  which  a  small  knot 
was  torn  from  its  socket  and  with  it 
some  6  inch  square  of  bark.  Below 
this  lies  sound  wood  ;  but  the  nut¬ 
hatches  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tree  where  the  bark 
was  torn  away,  though  the  wound  had 
“  weathered”  and  was  just  assuming 
the  gray  color  of  the  bark.  The  birds 
had  plastered  the  whole  of  the  exposed 
wood  over  with  “  compo”  made  from 
sand  and  mud,  and  brought  up  to  the 
level  of  the  bark  on  either  side,  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  tree  was  almost  the 
same  as  it  had  been  before.  This 
plaster  was  as  hard  as  brick,  made  of 
some  gritty  material  into  which  a  pin 
point  would  not  penetrate,  and  which 
could  only  be  separated  from  the  wood 
by  putting  a  knife  in  between  the  plas¬ 
ter  and  the  foundation.  Our  experi¬ 
ments  were  of  the  non-destructive  or¬ 
der,  but  as  soon  as  we  .left  the  tree  the 
two  old  birds  ran  down  the  trunk, 
head  downward,  to  examine  the  nest 
and  see  that  all  was  safe  and  in  order. 
— Spectator. 
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By  chance  I  passed  a  garden  gay, 

And  unaware, 

I  know  not  why,  the  whole  day  long 
I  lingered  there. 

Stole  to  the  gate  a  maiden  fair  ; 

“  Come  in,”  she  said  ; 

“  Come  in  and  rest  within  my  bower, 
Be  not  afraid  !” 

She  offered  figs  and  cherries  red 
With  virgin  grace  ; 

I  could  not  eat,  but  only  gazed 
At  her  sweet  face. 

“  If  figs  and  cherries  please  thee  not, 
Be  not  afraid  ; 

Two  roses  bloom  upon  my  lips, 

Take  those  !”  she  said. 


— Nineteenth  Century. 
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BY  J.  W.  FORTESCUE. 

It  was  the  spring  of  the  year  1415,  day,  the  scpure  and  the  man-at-arms 
and  all  England  was  filled  with  the  one  shilling,  and  the  archer  sixpence, 
noise  of  military  preparations,  which  A  short  seventy  years  since  Crecy  had 
were  going  forward  with  an  energy  un-  sufficed  to  double  the  archer’s  wages  ; 
known  since  sixty  years.  The  King’s  but  four  centuries  were  to  pass  away 
bowyer  had  received  orders  to  furnish  before  they  should  be  doubled  again, 
bow-staves,  and  his  agents  were  scour-  At  sea  there  was  no  less  activity 
ing  the  country  in  search  of  them,  than  ashore.  Not  a  ship  of  twenty 
The  sergeant  of  the  wagons,  with  an  tons  burden  and  upward  in  all  the 
army  of  carpenters,  smiths,  and  wheel-  ports,  even  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  but 
wrights,  was  busily  making  ready  the  had  been  seized  by  the  King’s  orders 
Avheeled  transport.  The  sergeant  of  and  impressed  for  the  King’s  service, 
the  King’s  farriers  was  collecting  iron.  Emissaries  had  been  for  weeks  in  IIol- 
and  horse-sboes  aud  smiths,  and  all  land,  hiring  vessels  ;  and  the  clumsy, 
things  necessary  for  his  department,  heavy-sterned  tubs  were  passing  over 
Contractors  were  hunting  for  masons  in  fleets  to  the  English  coast.  More- 
and  turners  and  joiners  and  artificers  over,  selected  masters  were  searching 
of  all  kinds,  to  foimi  what  would  now  every  hole  and  corner  for  mariners  to 
be  called  a  corps  of  engineers.  The  man  these  transport-ships.  In  the 
sheriffs  of  several  counties  were  travel-  North  there  was  activity  in  guarding 
ling  from  market-town  to  market-town,  the  marches,  for  England  had  never 
buying  up  cattle  ;  and  the  bakers  and  fought  a  war  yet,  but  the  Scotch  seized 
brewers  of  Winchester  aud  Southamp-  the  moment  to  cross  the  border  ;  but 
ton  were  cramming  their  ovens  with  in  the  South  all  were  preparing  for  an 
bread  and  their  vats  with  ale  by  the  expedition  beyond  sea.  The  tomb  of 
King’s  special  order.  For  the  English  tall  King  Edward  was  still  bright  in 
soldier  then  as  now  required  to  be  well  the  Abbey,  the  arms  of  the  Black 
fed,  and  an  army  travels  ever  on  its  Prince  not  yet  worn  to  blackness  over 
stomach.  Everywhere  there  was  bus-  his  monument  at  Canterbury ;  and 
tie  aud  hurry,  and  chaffering  and  bar-  now  another  king,  conscious  of  great 
gaining,  and,  it  is  probable,  swindling  ;  military  talent  and  thirsting  for  rnili- 
assiduous  scriveners  were  covering  slips  tary  fame,  was  about  to  essay  the  tusk 
of  parchment  with  strange  hiero-  of  the  conquest  of  France, 
glyphics  presently  to  be  made  valid  by  One  difficulty  alone  stood  in  his  way 
lumps  of  red  wax,  king’s  officers  com-  — a  deficiency  of  cash.  For,  in  spite 
paring  these  slips  with  similar  slips  of  of  the  generosity  of  Parliament,  money 
the  twentieth  year  of  King  Edward  had  fallen  short,  and  the  King  was 
III.,  and  sly  contractors  smiling  and  obliged  to  appeal  to  all  loyal  subjects 
rubbing  their  hands  gently  at  the  for  an  advance,  offering  such  security 
prospect  of  good  profits.  as  would,  “with  the  grace  of  God,” 

The  fighting  men  too  had  received  content  them.  The  divine  grace  ap- 
their  orders  ;  and  here  again  the  con-  parently  was  lacking,  for,  though  a 
tractor  was  hard  at  work,  sorting  out  few  comfortable  sums  were  contribut- 
foot-archers  and  mounted  archers  and  ed,  the  appeal  was  a  failure.  The  case 
men-at-arms.  In  many  a  house  the  was  desperate,  for  the  King  had  already 
armor  was  overhauled  and  refitted,  and  advanced  one  quarter’s  pay  to  his  reti- 
wives  and  daughters  sat  stitching  with  nue,  and  had  promised  them  another 
heavy  hearts  at  silken  tabards  and  linen  on  the  day  of  embarkation;  and  it 
sheets,  and  the  homelier  garments  would  have  been  sad  waste  if  the  first 
which  were  to  fill  the  valises  of  their  instalment  had  been  thrown  away  to 
lords.  The  pay-list  had  been  issued,  no  purpose.  But  the  retinue  cared  lit- 
and  every  man  knew  what  his  wages  tie  for  that.  The  promise  had  been 
were  to  be  :  the  knight  two  shillings  a  made,  and  the  King’s  word  was  doubt- 
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less  good  ;  but  uijless  the  second  in¬ 
stalment  were  paid,  or  good  security 
given  for  payment,  not  a  man,  even 
the  humblest  of  them,  would  embark. 
So  the  Crown  jewels  were  broken  up 
and  pawned,  and  a  “  paxbrede  enam¬ 
elled  white,  and  a  crucitix  with  an 
image  of  the  blessed  Mary  and  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,”  went  among 
other  articles  in  part  payment  for  six 
lances  and  eighteen  archers.  One 
creditor  actually  received  a  fragment 
of  the  Holy  Coat  in  satisfaction  of  his 
demands.  Thus  the  sinews  of  war 
were  braced  ;  and  after  some  further 
delay  through  internal  troubles  the 
day  of  rendezvous  was  fixed,  and  all 
men  were  ordered  to  be  at  Southamp¬ 
ton  within  three  days  of  July  29. 

Then  began  the  work  of  embarka¬ 
tion  at  Southampton  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  havens.  Not  a  chronicler  has 
vouchsafed  us  a  word  as  to  the  scene, 
so  we  must  conjure  up  each  for  our¬ 
selves  what  picture  we  may.  Three 
hundred  and  forty  ships  lay  in  South¬ 
ampton  water  alone,  and  we  must  im¬ 
agine  as  we  can  tlie  groups  around  the 
banners  of  the  kniglits,  the  squires  pain¬ 
fully  solicitous  for  the  precious  armor 
that  was  committed  to  their  keejiing, 
the  men-at-arms  not  less  anxious  in 
looking  after  their  own,  the  archer, 
with  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  con¬ 
spicuous  across  his  chest,  tenderly  nurs¬ 
ing  his  long  yew  bow,  the  jostling  of 
the  sailors,  the  chatter  of  the  towns¬ 
folk,  and  the  angry  neighing  of  the 
Spanish  war  horses.  Thirty  thousand 
men,  combatant  and  not  combatant, 
and  several  thousand  horses  were  to  be 
got  on  board— a  formidable  task  even 
in  these  days.  At  last,  on  August  10, 
the  King  came  down  and  embarked  on 
the  Trinity  Royal.  Tlie  sailors  flew 
aloft  and  loosed  the  mainsail,  and,  at 
the  signal,  ships  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
came  swarming  out  of  the  other  havens 
by  scores  and  by  hundreds.  Next  day 
the  whole  flotilla,  not  less,  it  is  reck¬ 
oned,  than  fifteen  hundred  sail,  steered 
southward  with  a  fair  wind  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.  Old  men  and 
women  and  children  on  the  shore  stood 
watching  till  the  sails  were  but  tiny 
points  on  the  horizon  ;  Hampshire 
yeomen  on  the  fleet  strained  their  eyes 


for  a  last  glimpse  of  the  Ncedks  ;  and 
the  first  act  of  a  great  campaign  was 
begun. 

For  two  whole  days  the  Channel 
claimed  its  tribute  from  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  landsmen,  for  the  fairest  of 
weather  could  not  but  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  such  small  craft.  Yet  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  very  serious 
loss,  either  of  men  or  of  horses,  and 
the  arrangements  of  1415  shine  by  com- 
paiison  with  those  for  the  Irish  war  of 
1689.  Still  there  must  have  been  joy 
among  I  he  thirty  thousand  when,  on 
the  evening  of  August  13,  the  trans- 
l)orts  anchored  before  Harfleur.  A 
few  officers  were  landed  that  night  and 
sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  next 
day  the  disembarkation,  which  even  a 
small  body  of  defending  troops  might 
have  rendered  extremely  difficult,  was 
effected  without  resistance. 

Then  came  the  work  of  landing  the 
stores,  and  of  organizing  the  army  for 
service.  The  force  was  divided,  ac¬ 
cording  to  rule  and  precedent,  into 
three  divisions,  called  vanguard,  bat¬ 
tle,  and  rearguard  ;  which  in  action 
took  their  place  as  first,  second,  and 
third  line  respectively.  Each  consist¬ 
ed  partly  of  archers  and  partly  of  men- 
at-arms — of  infantry,  that  is  to  say, 
and  of  cavalry  ;  and  the  distribution 
of  the  different  corps  had  no  doubt 
been  arranged  before  the  flotilla  sailed 
from  England.  But,  over  and  above 
this,  there  was  a  new  departure  in  an 
English  army,  a  great  train  of  the  best 
and  newest  artillery,  including  several 
choice  pieces  known  by  such  pet  names 
as  the  “  London”  and  the  “  King’s 
Daughter,”  which  had  been  imported 
by  Henry  from  Germany,  and  were 
now  landed,  doubtless  amid  loud  ex- 
j)ressions  of  astonishment  from  the 
whole  army,  under  the  superintendence 
of  four  German  gunners. 

Then  the  articles  of  war  were  issued, 
being  the  same  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Richard  II.  in  1386,  and,  what 
was  far  more  to  the  mind  of  Henry, 
had  been  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Black  Prince.  We  need  mention  only 
the  first  article,  which  is  headed 
“  Obeysaunce”  :  “  That  all  manner  of 
men,  of  whatsoever  nation,  estate,  and 
condition  he  be,  be  obedient  to  our 
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Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  and  to  his 
constable  and  marshal.”  *  An  army 
needs  few  rules,  if  any,  besides  this, 
provided  that  it  be  enforced  ;  and 
Henry,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was 
not  the  man  to  suffer  it  to  be  ignored. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  tlie  discijtline 
of  the  army  and  for  Henry’s  talent  for 
organization  that  oh  August  17,  only 
three  days  after  disembaikation,  he 
was  able  to  move  his  force  up  to  Har- 
fleur,  and  two  days  later  to  invest  it 
completely.  Then  came  five  weeks  of 
such  a  siege  as  has  rarely  been  wit¬ 
nessed.  For  the  old  ait  of  war  was 
filing  and  the  new  art  just  coming  to 
birth,  so  that  the  instruments  of  both 
were  strangely  mingled  together. 
Quaint  engines,  which  might  have 
been  used  by  the  Romans,  played  their 
old  part  in  slinging  stones  into  one 
quarter  of  the  town,  while  a  little  way 
off  the  German  gunner  stood  over  his 
cannon  with  powder- scale  and  ladle 
and  rammer,  using  villainous  saltpetre 
and  a  metal  tube  to  accomplish  exactly 
the  same  result.  Here  a  wooden  tower 
rose  high  above  the  walls,  and  rival 
archers  exchanged  showers  of  arrows  ; 
there  the  spade  was  diligently  and  sci¬ 
entifically  at  work,  and  the  siege  was 
pushed  by  sap  and  mine  and  counter¬ 
mine.  The  French  garrison  was  weak, 
but  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and  it 
soon  found  a  most  effective  and  terri¬ 
ble  ally.  Dysentery,  the  scourge  of 
armies,  as  Napoleon  called  it,  raged 
with  awful  fury  in  the  trenches,  and 
presently  spread  from  besiegers  to  be¬ 
sieged.  Still  both  parties  stuck  vigor¬ 
ously  to  their  work,  and  it  was  not 
until  September  19  that  the  garrison 
sent  a  message  to  the  King,  begging 
him  that  he  would  make  his  gunners 
cease,  for  the  lire  was  intolerable. 
Three  days  later  the  capitulation  was 
signed,  and  Hailleur  received  an  Eng¬ 
lish  garrison.  It  was  the  first  town 
that  the  English  had  reduced  by  the 
fire  of  cannon. 

But  Henry  washy  no  means  satisfied. 
His  losses  through  sickness  had  been 
appalling  ;  quite  two-thirds  of  his  force 


*  These  two  officers  corresponded,  roughly 
speaking,  to  the  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster- 
Oeneral. 


had  melted  away,  dead  or  invalided  ; 
the  season  for  campaigning  was  far 
advanced  ;  but  he  had  no  intention  of 
sailing  back  to  England  from  Har- 
fleur.  He  would  be  called  coward,  he 
said,  if  he  did  so  ;  and  he  would  march 
across  France  to  Calais  and  embark 
there.  His  real  motive  beyond  all 
doubt  was  emulation  of  the  two  great 
Plantageuet  soldiers.  Edward  III.  had 
marched  aimlessly  through  France, 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Somme,  and  had 
won  Crecy  ;  the  Black  Piince  had 
made  a  wild  raid  from  the  Dordogiie 
to  the  Loire  and  had  fought  Poitiers 
on  his  way  back  ;  and  Henry  loo  meant 
to  make  his  march  through  France  and 
fight  such  another  action  as  they  had 
fought.  So  he  reorganized  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  his  force  into  a  tiying  column 
of  ten  thousand  men,  collected  provi¬ 
sions  for  eight  days,  parked  his  precious 
wagons  in  Haifleur,  set  all  that  he 
meant  to  take  with  him  on  pack-horses, 
and  marched  away  northward  along  the 
coast  for  Calais  (October  8). 

Meanwhile  the  P’rench,  disoiganized 
though  they  were  through  the  insanity 
of  their  king,  Charles  VI.,  began  to 
bestir  themselves,  and  collected  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  14,000  of  them 
men-at-arms,  together  with  several 
thousand  archers  and  crossbowmen. 
Their  simplest  plan  for  barring  Henry’s 
march  was  to  hold  the  line  of  the 
Somme,  as  Philip  VI.  had  attempted 
to  hold  it  against  King  Edward  III. 
Henry  was  prepared  for  this  ;  it  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  precedent ; 
and  he  too  would  follow  the  precedent 
of  his  great  ancestor  and  cross  the 
Somme  as  Edward  had  crossed  it,  low 
down  by  the  tidal  ford  of  Blanche 
Tache.  But  his  advanced  parties  came 
back  from  reconnaissance  with  the  in¬ 
telligence  that  the  ford  was  impracti¬ 
cable  and  the  passage  strongly  beset  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  Henry  swung 
sharp  round  to  the  eastward  and  made 
a  dash  at  Pont  de  Remy  to  secure  the 
passage  there.  He  was  repulsed.  He 
moved  further  up  the  river  to  Hangst 
and  tried  to  cross  there,  still  further 
up  to  St.  Audemar  and  tried  to  cross 
there  ;  all  was  iu  vain.  Every  bridge 
was  broken  down,  and  every  crossing- 
place  was  held  iu  force.  It  was  plain 
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that  he  was  more  effectually  en  trapped 
even  than  his  great  predecessor. 

The  eight  days  for  which  supplies 
had  been  provided  were  now  past,  and 
the  situation  of  the  English  became 
most  critical.  The  hare-brained  expe¬ 
dition  in  quest  of  glory  had  turned  to 
a  very  serious  matter,  and  it  behoved 
Henry  to  pluck  himself  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  if  he  could.  Retreat  he  would 
not ;  force  the  passage  of  the  Somme  he 
could  not ;  but  it  was  still  possible  by 
forced  marches  to  outstrip  the  Fiench 
and  pass  round  their  flank,  and  even  if 
necessary  to  turn  the  head- waters  of 
the  Somme.  He  took  his  decision  at 
once,  and  marched  with  all  speed  up 
the  river  past  Amiens  to  Nesle.  Here, 
to  his  joy,  he  learned  from  a  country¬ 
man  of  a  ford,  the  access  to  which  lay 
across  a  morass.  Two  causeways  that 
provided  a  footing  over  the  morass  had 
been  broken  down  by  the  French,  but 
these  could  be  easily  repaired.  Houses 
in  the  neighborhood  were  pulled  down 
to  provide  material,  and  what  with 
straw,  wood,  fagots  and  rubbish,  the 
cause wajs  were  restored  sufficiently  to 
admit  the  passage  of  three  horsemen 
abreast.  All  was  conducted  in  the 
most  perfect  order,  and  the  King  him¬ 
self  was  indefatigable  in  the  work. 
He  took  personal  charge  of  one  end  of 
the  causeways  and  appointed  special 
officers  to  attend  to  the  other.  Then 
the  baggage  passed  along  one  path,  and 
the  men  along  the  other  ;  and  morass 
and  river  were  successfully  traversed 
between  eight  in  the  morning  and  an 
hour  before  dusk  of  an  October  day. 

But  now,  for  some  unexplained  rea¬ 
son,  the  French,  who  were  lying  iu 
force  at  Peronne,  retreated  toward  the 
north-west ;  sending,  however,  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  Henry  to  tix  time  and  place 
for  a  pitched  battle.  ‘  ‘  I  am  marching 
straight  to  Calais  through  open  coun¬ 
try,”  he  replied.  “  You  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  me  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  iiis  advance.  At  Peronne  he 
struck  the  line  of  the  French  march 
and  looked  for  an  immediate  engage¬ 
ment  (October  20).  The  force  moved 
in  order  of  battle,  every  man  fully 
armed  and  ready  for  action  ;  while  the 
archers,  by  Henry’s  order,  carried 
stakes,  eleven  feet  long  and  pointed  at 
both  ends,  to  make  them  defence 


against  cavalry.  To  his  surprise  no 
enemy  appeared,  and  Henry  was  pres¬ 
ently  able  to  spread  his  force  along  a 
wider  front,  with  the  advantage  alike  of 
obtaining  better  supply  of  victuals  and 
surer  informatioir  of  the  opposing  host. 

Even  so  the  march  of  the  English 
from  October  20  to  October  24  was  ex¬ 
traordinarily  trying.  The  distances 
traversed  were  very  great,  hardly  less 
on  an  average  than  thirty  nales  a  day, 
and  the  army  was  greatly  distressed  for 
want  of  bread  ;  for,  though  other  pro¬ 
visions  were  abundant,  grain  was  abso¬ 
lutely  undiscoverable.  No  power  but 
one  could  have  carried  the  English 
through  the  ordeal — the  power  of  dis¬ 
cipline— for  Henry  was  above  all  things 
a  disciplinarian.  The  order  of  the  ad¬ 
vance,  as  its  speed  can  avouch,  was 
quite  admirable.  If  any  man,  no  mat¬ 
ter  of  what  rank,  strayed  from  the  line 
of  march,  he  was  placed  under  arrest 
and  his  horse  was  taken  from  him. 
The  robbery  of  a  church  or  of  a  farm¬ 
yard,  ill  treatment  of  friendly  ])easants, 
the  raising  of  the  cry  of  “  Havoc”  or 
“  No  quarter,”  all  alike  were  punished 
with  death.  One  man,  whom  Shake¬ 
speare  has  immortalized  as  Bardolph, 
was  detected  in  the  theft  of  a  pyx  ;  he 
was  paraded  through  the  army  as  a 
criminal  and  hanged.  The  French 
themselves  admit  that  no  loose  women 
were  allowed  in  the  English  camp,  and 
that  the  English  showed  more  human¬ 
ity  to  the  peasants  than  their  own 
countrymen.  The  King  was  careful 
too  to  avoid  anything  that  could  be 
construed  as  a  sign  of  retreat.  One 
night  he  missed  the  camping-ground 
that  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the 
quartermaster  and  passed  beyond  it. 
‘‘  Ood  forbid  that  in  full  armor  I 
should  turn  back,”  he  said,  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  it ;  and  push¬ 
ing  the  vanguard  further  forward  he 
halted  for  the  night  where  he  stood. 

On  October  24,  while  lying  at  Fre- 
vent,  on  the  river  Canopes,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  by  his  scouts  that,  despite  all 
his  efforts,  the  French  were  moving 
forward  from  St.  Pol  and  must  in¬ 
evitably  cut  him  off  from  Calais.  He 
pushed  on  at  once  some  fifteen  miles 
and  more  to  the  river  Ternoise  at 
Blangy,  preparing  for  an  inevitable  en¬ 
counter  with  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he 
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should  cross  it.  Finding  the  passage 
unbarred  he  at  once  led  his  whole  force 
over  the  ri\er,  pushed  on  for  another 
league  to  the  village  of  Maisoncelle, 
and  drew  up  his  army  before  it  to  await 
the  expected  attack. 

The  whole  French  army  was  concen¬ 
trated  little  more  than  two  miles  from 
him  at  Ruisseauville,  barring  the  march 
to  Calais  ;  and  Henry  might  well  shrink 
from  the  issue  of  a  fight  against  such 
tremendous  odds.  As  dusk  began  to 
fall  without  an  attack,  he  withdrew  for 
the  night  to  Maisoncelle,  and,  con¬ 
scious  of  his  desperate  situation,  opened 
negotiations  with  the  French  ;  offering 
to  restore  Ilaifleur  and  make  good  all 
injuries,  so  only  he  might  be  suffered 
to  evacuate  France  in  peace.  His  over¬ 
tures  were  rejected,  and  he  was  warned 
to  fight  on  the  morrow.  On  that  same 
evening  the  French  moved  down  into  a 
narrow  plateau  between  the  villages  of 
Tramecourtand  Agincourt ;  and  there, 
cramped  into  a  space  far  too  narrow 
for  fifty  thousand  men,  they  halted  for 
the  night  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the 
English  position. 

Tlie  night  was  spent  in  very  differ¬ 
ent  fashion  in  the  two  camps.  The 
French,  doubtless  much  inconveni¬ 
enced  by  the  straitness  of  their  quar¬ 
ters,  were  shouting  everywhere  for 
comrades  and  servants  as  noisily  as  a 
mol)  of  sheep,  while  some  of  them,  for¬ 
getting  the  lesson  of  Poitiers,  gambled 
for  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners  that 
they  were  to  take  on  the  morrow. 
Huge  fires  were  kept  burning  round 
their  banners,  for  the  rain  was  pour¬ 
ing  down  incessantly,  and  by  the  blaze 
the  English  could  see  everything  that 
passed  among  them.  They,  too,  began 
shouting  in  emulation  of  the  French, 
until  sternly  checked  by  the  King  ; 
and  then  the  English  camp  fell  silent, 
and  the  men,  forbidden  to  forget  their 
situation  in  the  din  of  their  own  voices, 
sat  down  to  face  it  in  all  its  stern  real¬ 
ity.  They  could  be  pardoned  if  they 
felt  some  misgiving.  In  a  continuous 
march  of  seventeen  days  they  had  cov¬ 
ered  over  three  hundred  miles  ;  for 
four  days  they  had  not  tasted  bread, 
and  now,  after  a  few  short  hours  of 
waiting  in  the  ceaseless,  pattering  rain, 
they  were  to  meet  a  host  that  outnum¬ 
bered  them  by  five  to  one.  Arms  and 


bowstrings  were  overhauled  and  re¬ 
paired,  and  the  priests  had  little  rest 
from  the  numbers  that  came  to  them 
for  shrift.  But  in  the  discipline  of 
that  silence  lay  the  promise  of  success. 

At  dawn  on  the  famous  25th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  Henry  mounted  his  gray  pony, 
fully  armed  but  bareheaded.  Shortly 
after,  he  led  the  army  out  of  Maison¬ 
celle  to  a  newly-sown  field,  which  was 
the  position  of  his  choice,  and  drew  it 
up  in  order  of  battle.  True  to  the  old 
English  traditions  of  Hastings  and 
Tenchebrai,  of  Halidon  Hill  and  Crecy 
and  Poitiers,  every  knight  and  man-at- 
arms  dismounted,  and  horses  and  bag¬ 
gage  were  parked  in  the  rear  under 
protection  of  a  small  guard.  But  the 
numbers  of  the  force  were  so  weak  that 
it  could  not  be  formed  in  the  favorite 
three  lines  of  the  Black  Prince.  So 
the  vanguard,  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
became  the  right,  the  battle  under  the 
King  became  the  centre,  and  the  rear¬ 
guard,  under  Lord  Camoys,  the  left,  of 
a  single  line.  Even  so  the  men  were 
ranked  but  four  deep,  a  first  example 
of  English  line  against  French  column. 
Henry  made  the  men  a  short  speech, 
recalling  to  them  the  deeds  of  their 
forefathers,  and  then  the  whole  host 
kneeled  down,  kissed  the  ground  thrice, 
and  rose  once  more  erect  into  its  ranks. 

Meanwhile  not  a  sign  of  attack  came 
from  the  French.  Their  order  of  bat¬ 
tle  had  been  determined  many  dajs  be¬ 
fore,  but  it  was  ill-adapted  to  so  nar¬ 
row  a  position.  It  was  evident  that 
only  the  vanguard  could  possibly  come 
into  action,  and  such  was  the  indisci¬ 
pline,  that  every  man  of  rank  wished 
to  command  it.  After  long  disputes 
the  whole  of  the  magnates  were  placed 
in  the  vanguard,  and  its  strength  was 
made  up  to  seven  thousand  men,  every 
one  of  whom  (for  the  lessons  of  Eng¬ 
lish  tactics  had  not  been  thrown  away) 
was  dismounted.  On  each  fiank  was  a 
wing  of  twelve  hundred  more  dis¬ 
mounted  men,  and  on  their  fianks  again 
two  small  bodies  of  cavalry — three  hun¬ 
dred  on  the  light  and  two  hundred  on 
the  left — which  were  designed  to  gallop 
down  upon  the  dreaded  archers  of  the 
English.  Such  was  the  first  French 
line.  The  second  also  was  made  up  of 
about  eight  thousand  dismounted  men- 
at-arms  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
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army,  which  was  ordered  to  dismount 
but  would  not,  composed  the  third  line. 
The  total  numbers  of  the  French  seem 
to  have  been'about  fifty  thousand  men  ; 
and  the  whole  stood  on  ploughed  land, 
soaked  by  the  rain  of  the  previous 
niglit,  and  poached  deep  by  the  tram¬ 
pling  of  innumerable  feet. 

The  French  took  advantage  of  the 
delay  caused  by  the  disputes  of  the  no¬ 
bles  to  give  their  men  breakfast,  an 
example  which  Henry  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed,  for  the  Englishman  always 
fights  best  when  he  is  full.  Then  see¬ 
ing  that  the  enemy  still  remained  mo¬ 
tionless,  he  formed  the  bold  resolution 
of  delivering  an  immediate  attack.  A 
gray  old  warrior.  Sir  Walter  Erping- 
liam,  galloped  forward  with  two  aides- 
de-camp  to  make  the  necessary  changes 
of  formation,  and  the  archers  were  de¬ 
ployed  along  the  front  and  fianks. 
When  all  was  ready,  old  Sir  Walter 
tossed  his  baton  into  the  air  and  sang 
out,  “  Now  strike  !”  Then  galloping 
back  to  the  King’s  division,  he  dis¬ 
mounted  and  took  his  place  in  the 
ranks.  The  King,  already  dismount¬ 
ed,  gave  the  Black  Prince's  word  : 
“  Forward,  banner,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  St.  George  !”  and  the  English  an¬ 
swered  with  a  mighty  cry,  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  that  “  stern  and  appalling 
shout”  which  four  centuries  later  was 
to  strike  hesitation  even  into  as  6ne  a 
soldier  as  Soult. 

Then  the  whole  line  advanced  in 
close  array,  with  frequent  halts,  for  the 
ground  was  deep,  and  the  archers,  in 
leather  jackets  and  hose,  ragged,  hat¬ 
less  and  shoeless  after  two  months  of 
hard  work,  could  easily  wear  down  the 
men-at-arms  in  their  heavy  mail.  Ar¬ 
tillery  in  such  a  sea  of  mud  could  not 
be  brought  into  position  on  either  side, 
so  that  the  German  gunners  took  no 
part  in  the  fight.  The  French,  on 
their  side,  stood  firm  and  closed  up 
their  ranks.  They  were  so  heavily 
weighted  with  their  armor,  always 
heavier  than  that  of  the  English,  that 
they  could  hardly  move,  while  their 
front  was  so  crowded  that  they  could 
not  use  their  archers.  So  they  broke 
off  their  long  lances,  as  at  Poitiers,  to 
a  length  of  five  feet,  and  stood  motion¬ 
less  in  dense  array,  thirty-one  ranks 
against  the  English  four. 


Arrived  within  bow-shot  the  archers 
stuck  their  stakes  slantwise  into  the 
ground  before  them,  and  drew  bow. 
The  French  vanguard  then  shook  itself 
up  and  advanced  slowly,  while  the  cav¬ 
alry  in  the  fianks  trotted  forward 
against  the  archers.  The  division  of 
three  hundred  lances  on  the  French 
right  made  but  a  poor  attack.  Little 
more  than  half  of  them  really  came  on  ; 
and  these  their  horses,  maddened  as  at 
Crecy  by  the  pain  of  the  arrows,  soon 
carried  in  headlong  confusion  to  the 
rear.  The  division  on  the  left  charged 
home,  and  the  leader  with  a  few  more 
actually  reached  the  line  of  stakes. 
But  the  stakes  had  no  hold  in  the  mud, 
the  horses  tripped  over  them  and  fell, 
and  their  riders  never  rose  again.  The 
remainder  had,  as  usual,  been  borne 
back  by  their  wounded  horses  upon 
their  comrades  in  rear,  and  with  them 
upon  the  wings  of  dismounted  men  at- 
arms,  in  which  they  tore  fearful  gaps  ; 
for  the  charge  of  mad  animals  is  the 
most  terrible  of  all  charges. 

The  centre  or  main  body  of  the  First 
French  line  fared  little  better.  Daz¬ 
zled  by  the  eastern  sun  that  shone  full 
in  their  eyes,  and  bending  their  heads 
against  the  sleet  of  arrows,  they  lost  all 
idea  of  the  direction  of  their  advance, 
and  became  so  clubbed  together  that 
they  could  not  use  their  weapons. 
Nevertheless  by  sheer  weight  they 
forced  back  the  Fdnglish  men-at-arms  a 
lance’s  length,  and  for  a  time,  despite 
all  mishaps,  they  fought  hard.  King 
Henry  was  twice  struck  heavily  over 
the  helmet,  one  blow  lopping  a  branch 
from  the  crown  that  encircled  it.  But 
meanwhile  the  archers  had  marked  the 
gaps  torn  by  the  flying  horses  in  the 
wings  of  the  French  fighting-line. 
They  dropped  their  bows,  and  with 
whatever  weapon — axe,  hammer  or 
sword — hung  at  their  girdle  they  ftll 
light  and  active  on  the  helpless  men-at- 
arms  and  did  fearful  execution.  The 
main  body  of  the  French,  exposed  by 
the  rout  of  the  wings  to  attack  on  both 
flanks,  gave  way  before  the  King’s  divi¬ 
sion,  and  the  whole  of  their  first  line 
was  utterly  defeated.  There  was  no 
question  of  flight  among  the  French 
men-at-arms,  for  the  unhappy  men 
could  not  move.  So  the  English  sim¬ 
ply  took  the  helmets  off  their  prison- 
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ers,  and,  leaving  them  thus  exposed, 
reformed  their  ranks  for  attack  against 
the  second  line,  which  stood  two  lances’ 
lengths  in  rear  of  the  first. 

I’his,  however,  was  already  much 
shaken  by  the  defeat  of  the  vanguard. 
Its  leader,  the  Duke  of  Aten9on,  had 
left  it  to  join  the  vanguard  in  the 
tight  ;  and  though  he  had  slain  the 
Duke  of  York,  had  paid  for  the  deed 
with  his  own  death.  The  Duke  of 
lirabant,  who  had  arrived  late  in  the 
field,  strove  hard  to  rouse  the  spirit  of 
the  French,  but  he  had  hardly  entered 
into  the  melee  before  he  was  cut  down. 
Then  the  dense  mass  wavered,  and  the 
King’s  division,  pressing  on  without 
the  help  of  archers  or  artillery,  broke 
up  the  second  line  into  hopeless  confu¬ 
sion.  The  third  French  line  still  re¬ 
mained,  but  being,  contrary  to  orders, 
still  in  the  saddle,  struck  spurs  into 
their  horses  and  turned  and  fled,  leav¬ 
ing  some  few  of  their  leaders  alone  to 
redeem  French  honor  by  a  hopeless  re¬ 
sistance  and  a  noble  death. 

The  fight  was  hardly  over  when  word 
was  brought  to  Henry  that  his  baggage, 
with  the  whole  of  his  treasure  as  well 
as  all  of  the  horses,  was  in  the  hands  of 
plunderers.  The  guard,  in  fact,  had 
been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
Joining  in  the  fight.  The  momentary 
confusion  thus  caused  gave  some  of  the 
French  time  to  rally  ;  and  Henry,  not 
knowing  how  far  the  danger  might 
spread,  ordered  every  man  to  kill  his 
prisoners.  The  English  hesitated,  less 
probably  from  humanity  than  from  re¬ 
luctance  to  lose  good  ransom  ;  where¬ 
upon  Henry  told  off  200  archers  for  the 
duty,  which  was  promptly  carried  out. 
He  can  hardly  be  blamed,  for  the  fight 
had  been  won  less  by  the  slaughter  than 
by  the  capture  of  French  men-at-arms, 
and  the  risk  of  undertaking  a  new  at¬ 
tack  in  front,  with  some  hundreds  of 
un wounded  prisoners  in  rear,  was  seri¬ 
ous.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  deed  was 
done.  Then  advancing  once  more 
against  the  rallied  French,  Henry 
(piickly  broke  them  up,  and  at  four 
o’clock,  the  victory  being  at  last  com¬ 
plete,  he  left  the  field.  The  French 
loss  in  nobles  alone  was  from  5,000  to 
8,000  men  killed,  exclusive  of  common 


men,  while  1,000  prisoners  and  120 
banners  were  taken.  The  losses  of  the 
English  are  uncertain,  but  probably  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  hun¬ 
dreds,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
fallen  being  the  Duke  of.  York. 

So  ended  the  great  fight  which  King 
Harry  himself  decreed  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  Agincourt.*  It  sums  up 
in  itself  all  the  finest  actions  of  the 
Edsvards,  and  all  the  leading  features 
of  mediaeval  English  tactics  ;  yet  it 
was  but  the  after-glow  of  the  glory  of 
the  Plantagenets,  not  the  light  of  a 
new  sun  risen  like  a  giant  to  run  his 
course.  Better  far  had  it  been  for  Eng¬ 
land  if  Henry  had  turned  his  ambition 
to  Scotland  or  to  Ireland  and  won  a 
Flodden  or  a  Boyne.  Yet  Agincourt 
was  no  small  service.  Not  for  three 
whole  centuries  was  an  English  general 
to  rise  up  of  equal  fame  with  King 
Henry  V.,  but  through  all  that  time  the 
tradition  remained  unbroken  that  the 
English  must  always  beat  the  French  ; 
and  though  the  immediate  fruit  of 
Marlborough’s  labors  was  shamefully 
given  away,  yet  his  victories  too  served 
the  same  purpose,  for  we  have  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  world  and  the  French  have 
it  not,  and  we  hold  it  because  we  are 
a  great  fighting  nation.  King  Harry 
and  his  flying  column  are  the  true  pre¬ 
cursors  of  Craufurd  and  the  Light 
Division.  Discipline  was  the  soul  of 
both.  Henry  was  no  brutal  martinet : 
when  once  he  had  cast  his  wild  days 
behind  him  he  never  even  swore. 
“  Impossible,”  and  “  It  must  be  done,” 
were  his  nay  and  his  yea  ;  but  “  he  was 
so  feared  by  his  princes  and  captains 
that  none  dared  to  disobey  his  orders  ; 
and  the  cause  was  that  if  anyone  trans¬ 
gressed  his  orders,  he  punished  him  at 
once  without  favor  or  mercy.”  f  There 
were  great  soldiers  before  Napoleon, 
and  Englishmen  would  do  well  some¬ 
times  to  forget  the  little  cocked  hat 
and  think  of  the  rusted  royal  helmet 
that  hangs  in  the  Abbey,  still  dented 
by  the  two  sword-cuts  that  were  aimed 
against  King  Harry  at  Agincourt. — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 


*  More  correctly  Azincourt. 
t  Monstrelct. 
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BY  J.  ELLAED  GORE. 


The  determination  of  the  distance 
of  the  stars  from  the  earth  has  always 
formed  a  subject  of  great  interest  to 
astronomers  in  all  ages.  The  old  as¬ 
tronomers  seem  to  have  considered  that 
the  problem  was  incapable  of  solution. 
In  later  years  the  famous  astronomer 
Kepler,  judging  from  what  he  termed 
“  the  harmony  of  relations,”  concluded 
that  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars 
should  be  about  2,000  times  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun.  At  that 
time  Saturn  was  the  outermost  known 
})lanet  of  the  solar  system.  But  the 
distance  of  even  the  nearest  star — as 
now  known — is  about  fourteen  times 
greater  than  that  supposed  by  Kepler. 
Huygens  thought  the  determination  of 
stellar  distances  by  direct  observation 
to  be  impossible,  but  made  an  attempt 
at  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  a  photo¬ 
metric  comparison  between  Sirius  and 
the  sun.  By  this  method  of  estima¬ 
tion  he  found  that  Sirius  is  probably 
about  28,000  times  the  sun’s  distance 
from  the  earth.  Modern  measures, 
however,  show  that  this  estimate  is  also 
far  too  small,  the  distance  of  Sirius 
being  probably  over  500,000  times  the 
sun’s  distance,  or  about  18  times  greater 
than  Huygens  made  it. 

When  the  Copernican  theory  of  the 
earth’s  motion  round  the  sun  was  first 
advanced,  it  was  objected  that  if  the 
earth  moved  in  an  orbit  round. the  sun 
its  real  change  of  place  should  produce 
an  apparent  change  of  position  in  the 
stars  nearest  to  the  earth,  causing  them 
to  shift  their  relative  position  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  more  distant  stars.  Coperni¬ 
cus  replied  to  this  objection — and  we 
now  know  that  his  reply  was  correct — 
by  saying  that  the  distance  of  even  the 
nearest  stars  is  so  great  that  the  earth’s 
motion  would  have  no  perceptible  effect 
— at  least  to  the  naked  eye — in  chang¬ 
ing  their  apparent  position  in  the 
heavens.  In  other  words,  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  earth’s  orbit  round  the  sun 
would  be  almost  an  imperceptible  point 
if  viewed  from  the  distance  of  the  near¬ 
est  stars.  This  explanation  of  Coperni¬ 
cus  was  at  first  ridiculed,  and  even  the 


famous  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe  could 
not  accept  such  a  startling  hypothesis. 
This  celebrated  observer  failed,  indeed, 
to  detect  by  his  own  observations  any 
annual  change  of  place,  but  he  fancied 
that  the  brighter  stars  showed  a  per¬ 
ceptible  disk — like  the  planets — a  fact 
which,  if  true,  would  imply  that,  if  the 
distance  was  so  great  as  Copernicus 
supposed,  the  real  size  of  the  stars  must 
be  enormous.  The  invention  of  the 
telescope,  however,  dispelled  this  delu¬ 
sion  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  proved  that 
even  the  brightest  stars  show  no  per¬ 
ceptible  disk.  This  fact  was  also 
proved  by  Horrocks  and  Crabtree,  who 
noticed  that  in  occultations  of  stars  by 
the  moon  the  stars  disappeared  instan¬ 
taneously  :  a  fact  which  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  apparent  diameter  of 
the  stars  must  be  a  very  small  fraction 
of  a  second  of  arc. 

The  first  idea  which  suggested  itself 
with  reference  to  the  distances  of  the 
stars  was  that  the  brightest  stars  were 
the  nearest  and  the  faintest  the  farthest 
from  the  earth,  an  idea  based,  of  course, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  stars  are  in 
general  of  neatly  the  same  size  and  in¬ 
trinsic  brilliancy.  This  hypothesis,  al¬ 
though  apparently  a  very  reasonable 
one,  has  been  shown  by  modern  re¬ 
searches  to  have,  strange  to  say,  little 
or  no  foundation  in  fact.  Although 
this  hypothesis  is  now  proved  to  be 
erroneous  it  may  be  interesting  to  in¬ 
quire  what  the  relative  distances  of  the 
stars  would  be  on  the  assumption  of 
equal  size  and  brightness.  The  stars 
were  divided  by  the  ancient  astrono¬ 
mers  into  “  magnitudes,”  according  to 
their  relative  brightness,  all  the  bright¬ 
est  stars  being  placed  in  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude,  those  considerably  fainter  being 
called  second  magnitude,  those  fainter 
still  third  magnitude,  and  so  on  to  the 
sixth  magnitude,  or  those  just  visible 
to  ordinary  eyesight.  This  classifica¬ 
tion  has  been  practically  retained  by 
modern  astronomers,  but  of  course 
there  are  stars  of  all  degrees  of  bright¬ 
ness  from  Sirius  down  to  the  faintest 
star  visible  in  the  largest  telescopes. 
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Sirius  is  the  brightest  star  in  the 
heavens,  and  is  about  equal  to  six  aver¬ 
age  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  such  as 
Aldebaran  or  Altair.  According  to  the 
Harvard  photometric  measures  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
heavens  in  order  of  magnitude  :  (1) 
Sirius,  (2)  Canopus,  (3)  Arcturus,  (4) 
Capella,  (5)  Vega,  (6)  Alpha  Centauri, 
(7)  Rigel,  (8)  Procyon,  (9)  Achernar, 
(10)  Beta  Centauri,  (11)  Betelgeuso 
(slightly  variable),  (12)  Altair,  and 
(13)  Aldebaran.  Of  these  Canopus, 
Alpha  and  Beta  Centauri,  and  Acher¬ 
nar  do  not  rise  above  the  horizon  of 
London.  Of  the  stars  brighter  than 
the  second  magnitirde  the  following  are 
north  of  the  equator  :  Alpha  Cygni, 
Pollux,  Castor,  Eta  Ursae  Majoris, 
Gamma  Orionis,  Beta  Tauri,  Epsilon 
and  Alpha  Ursae  Majoris,  Alpha  Persei, 
and  Beta  Aurigae  ;  and  south  of  the 
equator.  Alpha  Crucis,  Fomalhaut,  An- 
tares,  Spica,  Beta  Crucis,  Epsilon  and 
Zeta  Orionis,  Epsilon  Canis  Majoris, 
and  Alpha  Gruis.  Of  those  below  the 
second  magnitude,  but  brighter  than 
the  third,  there  are  thirty  four  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  about  sixty- 
one  in  the  southern.  As  the  bright¬ 
ness  diminishes  the  numbers  increase 
very  rapidly.  Indeed,  the  increase  is 
in  geometrical  progression,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stars  in  each  class  of  magnitude 
being  about  three  times  as  many  as 
those  in  the  class  one  magnitude  higher. 

The  difference  of  one  magnitude  be¬ 
tween  any  two  stars  is  defined  by  the 
“  light  ratio,”  and  is  “  the  ratio  of  the 
intensities  of  light  which  shall  define 
the  meaning  of  ‘  difference  of  a  single 
magnitude’  between  the  light  of  two 
stars.”  This  “  ratio”  is  now  generally 
accepted  by  astronomers  as  2.512  ;  that 
is,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  2.512  times  the  light  of 
a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  a  star 
of  the  second  magnitude  2.512  times 
the  light  of  a  star  of  the  third  magni¬ 
tude,  and  so  on.  Hence,  as  light  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
the  distance  of  any  star — on  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  equal  size  and  brightness 
— would  be  1.585  (the  square  root  of 
2.512)  time  the  distance  of  a  star  one 
magnitude  brighter  ;  and  if  we  repre¬ 
sent  the  distance  of  an  average  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  by  1,  the  following 
New  Series. — Vol.  LXVI.,  No,  5. 


would  be  the  relative  distances  of  stars 
of  various  magnitudes  :  Ist  mag.,  1  ; 
2d  mag.,  1.585  ;  3d  mag.,  2.512  ;  4th 
mag.,  3.981  ;  5th  mag.,  6.310  ;  6th 
mag.,  10  ;  7th  mag.,  15.485  ;  8th  mag., 
25.119  ;  9th  mag.,  39.811  ;  10th  mag., 
63.096  ;  11th  mag.,  100;  12th  mag., 
158.489  ;  13lh  mag.,  251.189  ;  14th 
mag.,  398.107  ;  15th  mag.,  630.957  ; 
and  16th  mag.,  1,000.  Or,  if  on  a  wide 
level  plane  we  take  a  fixed  point,  and 
assume  the  distance  of  a  first  magni¬ 
tude  star  to  be  represented  by  10  feet 
from  this  point,  then  the  distance  of  a 
2d  magnitude  star  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  16  feet ;  3d  mag.,  25  feet ;  4th 
mag.,  40  feet ;  5th  mag.,  63  feet ;  6th 
mag.,  100  feet ;  7th  mag.,  155  feet ; 
8lh  mag.,  250  feet ;  9th  mag.,  398  feet ; 
10th  mag.,  631  feet ;  11th  mag.,  1,000 
feet  ;  12th  mag..  1,585  feet ;  13th 
mag.,  2,511  feet ;  14th  mag.,  3,981 
feet ;  15th  mag.,  6,310  feet,  or  about 
1.2  mile  ;  and  16th  mag.,  10,000  feet, 
or  nearly  2  miles.  As,  according  to 
recent  measures  of  parallax,  light  would 
take  about  thirty-six  years  to  reach  us 
from  an  average  star  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude,  it  follows  that  the  “  light  jour¬ 
ney”  from  a  star  of  the  sixteenth  magni¬ 
tude  (about  the  faintest  visible  in  the 
great  Lick  telescope)  would,  on  the 
above  hypothesis,  be  about  '36,000 
ears  !  Recent  researches,  however, 
ave  shown  that  some  of  the  fainter 
stars  are  actually  nearer  to  us  than 
some  of  the  brighter,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  brightness  of  a  star  is  no  crite¬ 
rion  of  its  distance. 

It  was  suggested  by  Galileo  that  the 
distance  of  the  nearer  stars  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  determined  by  careful  meas¬ 
ures  of  double  stars,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  brighter  star  of  the  pair,  if 
the  difference  in  brightness  is  consider¬ 
able,  is  nearer  to  the  earth  than  the 
fainter  star.  Acting  on  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  Sir  William  Herschel,  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  a  care¬ 
ful  series  of  measures  of  certain  double 
stars.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed 
in  his  attempt,  as  his  instruments  were 
not  sufficiently  accurate  for  such  a  deli¬ 
cate  investigation,  but  his  labors  were 
abundantly  rewarded  by  the  great  dis¬ 
covery  of  binary  or  revolving  double 
stars,  a  most  interesting  class  of  ob¬ 
jects.  Numerous  but  unsuccessful  at- 
44 
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tempts  were  also  made  by  Hooke, 
Flamsteed,  Cassini,  Molyneux,  and 
Bradley  to  find  the  distance  of  some  of 
the  stars.  Hooke,  in  the  year  1G69, 
thought  he  had  detected  a  parallax  of 
tw'enty-seven  to  thirty  seconds  of  arc 
in  the  star  Gamma  Draconis,  but  we 
now  know  that  no  star  in  the  heavens 
has  anything  like  so  large  a  parallax. 
It  should  be  hero  explained  that  the 
“  })arallax”  of  a  star  is  the  apparent 
change  in  its  position  caused  by  the 
earth’s  annual  motion  round  the  sun. 
As  the  earth  makes  half  a  revolution  in 
six  months,  and  as  its  mean  distance 
from  the  sun,  or  the  radius  of  the 
earth’s  orbit,  is  about  93  millions  of 
miles,  the  earth  is  at  any  given  time 
about  186  millions  of  miles  distant 
from  the  point  in  its  orbit  which  it  oc¬ 
cupied  six  months  previously.  The 
apparent  change  of  position  in  a  star’s 
place  known  as  parallax  is  one-half  the 
total  displacement  of  the  star  as  seen 
from  opposite  points  of  the  earth’s 
orbit.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  angle 
subtended  at  the  star  by  the  mean  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  sun  and  the  earth. 
The  measured  parallax  of  a  star  may 
be  either  “absolute”  or  “relative.” 
An  “absolute  parallax”  is  the  actual 
parallax.  A  “  relative  parallax”  is  the 
parallax  with  reference  to  a  faint  star 
situated  near  a  brighter  star,  the  faint¬ 
er  star  being  assumed  to  lie  at  a  much 
greater  distance  from  the  earth.  As, 
however,  the  faint  star  may  have  a 
small  parallax  of  its  own,  the  “  relative 
parallax”  is  the  difference  between  the 
absolute  parallaxes  of  the  two  stars. 
Indeed,  in  some  cases  a  “  negative  par¬ 
allax”  has  been  found,  which,  if  not 
due  to  errors  of  observation,  would  im¬ 
ply  that  the  faint  star  is  actually  the 
nearer  of  the  two.  From  the  observed 
parallax  the  star’s  distance  in  miles 
may  be  found  by  simply  multiplying 
the  sun’s  distance  from  the  earth — 
about  93  millions  of  miles — by  the 
number  206,205,  and  dividing  the  re¬ 
sult  by  the  parallax.  To  find  the  time 
that  light  would  take  to  reach  us  from 
the  star — the  “  light  journey,”  as  it  is 
called — it  is  only  necessary  to  divide 
the  number  3.258  by  the  parallax. 

In  attempting  to  verify  the  result 
found  by  Hooke  for  the  parallax  of 
Gamma  Di’aconis,  Molyneux  and  Brad¬ 


ley  found  an  apparent  parallax  of  about 
twenty  seconds  of  ar'C,  thus  apparently 
confirming  Hooke’s  result.  But  ob¬ 
servations  of  other  stars  showing  a  sim¬ 
ilar  result,  Bradley  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  apparent  change  of  posi¬ 
tion  was  not  really  due  to  parallax,  but 
was  caused  by  a  phenomenon  now 
known  as  the  “  aberration  of  light” — 
an  appaient  displacement  in  the  posi 
tions  of  the  stars,  due  to  the  effect  of 
the  earth’s  motion  in  its  orbit  round 
the  sun,  combined  with  the  progressive 
motion  of  light.  The  result  is  that 
“  a  star  is  displaced  by  aberration  along 
a  great  circle  of  the  star  sphere,  join¬ 
ing  its  true  place  to  the  [loint  on  the 
celestial  sphere  toward  which  the  earth 
is  moving.”  The  amount  of  aberration 
is  a  maximum  for  stars  lying  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
earth’s  motion.  The  existence  of  aber¬ 
ration  is  a  positive  proof  that  the  earth 
does  revolve  round  the  sun,  for  were 
the  earth  at  rest — as  some  paradoxers 
maintaiir — there  would  be  no  aberra¬ 
tion  of  the  stars.  This  effect  of  aber¬ 
ration  must,  of  course,  be  carefully  al¬ 
lowed  for  in  all  measures  of  stellar  par¬ 
allax.  To  show  that  “  aberration” 
could  not  possibly  be  due  to  “  paral¬ 
lax,”  it  may  be  stated  that  aberration 
shifts  the  apparent  place  of  a  star  in 
one  direction,  while  parallax  shifts  it  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

From  photometric  comparisons  the 
Rev.  John  Mitchell,  in  the  jear  1767, 
concluded  that  the  parallax  of  Sirius  is 
less  than  one  second  of  arc— a  result 
which  has  been  fully  confirmed  by 
modern  measures.  He  considered  that 
stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  are  prob¬ 
ably  twenty  to  thirty  times  the  distance 
of  Sirius,  and,  judging  from  their  rela¬ 
tive  brilliancy,  this  conclusion  would 
also  be  nearly  correct,  but  modern 
measures  have  shown  that  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  stars  is  no  test  of  their  rela¬ 
tive  distance. 

The  stars  on  which  observations  were 
first  made  with  a  view  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  their  distance  seem  to  have 
been  Aldebaran  and  Sirius.  From  ob¬ 
servations  made  in  the  years  1792  to 
1804  with  a  vertical  circle  and  telescope 
of  3  inches  aperture,  Piazzi  found  for 
Aldebaran  an  absolute  parallax  of  about 
one  and  a  half  second  of  arc.  In  1857 
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Otto  Struve  and  Shdanow,  using  a  re-  therefore,  safely  assume  that  the  paral-  ; 

fractor  of  15  inches  aperture,  found  a  lax  of  61  Cygni  is  about  0.'45,  which  ^ 

“  relative”  parallax  of  about  half  a  sec-  gives  a  “light  journey”  of  about  7^ 
ond.  This  was  further  reduced  by  Pro-  years.  The  star  is  only  of  the  fifth 
fessor  Hall  with  the  26-inch  refractor  magnitude.  The  small  parallax  found 
of  the  Washington  Observatory  to  about  by  Elkin  for  Arcturus  would  indicate 
one-tenth  of  a  second,  and  Dr.  Elkin,  a  distance  corresponding  to  a  light  jour- 
with  a  heliometer  of  6  inches  aperture,  ney  of  181  years  !  although  the  star  is 
finds  a  relative  parallax  of  0.''li6,  or  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  heavens, 
about  thirty  years’  journey  for  tight.  It  is  usually  stated  that  61  Cygni  is  the 
For  Sirius  Piazzi  found  (179:^-1804)  an  nearest  star  in  the  northern  hemi- 
absolute  parallax  of  four  seconds,  but  sphere,  but  for  the  star  known  as  La¬ 
this  was  certainly  much  too  large.  All  lande  21,185,  Winnccke  found  0.''511, 
subsequent  observers  find  a  much  small-  and  afterward  0. '501.  This  has,  bow¬ 
er  parallax,  recent  results  being  a  rela-  ever,  been  redueed  by  Kapteyn  (1885-7) 
tive  parallax  of  0.'370  by  Dr.  Gill  and  to  0.'434.  Recently  a  parallax  of 
0.'407  by  Dr.  Elkin,  In  the  years  0.'4G5  has  been  found  by  the  photc- 
1802-1804  Piazzi  and  Cacciatori  found  graphic  method  for  the  binary  star  Eta  I 

an  absolute  parallax  of  1.'31  for  the  Cassiopeiae. 

Pole  Star,  but  this  has  been  much  re-  Jiearer  to  us  than  61  Cygni  is  the 
duced  by  other  observers.  The  late  blight  southern  star  Alpha  Cenlauri, 

Professor  Pritchard,  by  means  of  which — so  far  as  we  know  at  present — 

photography,  found  a  relative  parallax  is  the  nearest  of  all  the  fixed  stars  to 

of  only  0.'073,  which  agrees  closely  the  earth.  The  first  attempt  to  find- 

with  some  other  previous  results,  and  its  distance  was  made  by  Henderson  in 

indicates  a  “  light  journey”  of  about  the  years  1832-33,  using  a  mural  circle 

forty-four  years  !  For  the  bright  star  of  four  inches  aperture  and  a  transit 

Procyon,  Piazzi  found  a  parallax  of  of  five  inches.  He  found  an  “  abso- 

about  three  seconds,  but  this  is  also  lute  parallax”  of  about  one  second  of 

much  too  large,  a  recent  determination  arc,  which,  however,  subsequent  rneas- 

by  Elkin  giving  0.'26G,  a  figure  in  fair  ures  have  shown  to  be  somewhat  too 

argument  with  results  found  by  Auwers  large.  Measures  in  recent  years  range 

and  Wagner.  For  the  bright  star  from  0. "512  to  0. '976,  but  probably  the  | 

Vega,  Calandrelli,  in  the  years  1805-6,  most  reliable  are  those  made  with  a 

found  an  absolute  parallax  of  nearly  heliometer  of  4^  inches  aperture  by  Dr. 

four  seconds,  but  this  has  been  much  Gill  (1881-82),  who  found  a  “  relative  I 

reduced  by  modern  measures,  Elkin,  parallax”  of  0.'76,  and  by  Dr.  Elkin — 

from  measures  in  the  years  1887-8,  using  the  same  instrument  —  0.'676. 

finding  a  relative  parallax  of  only  Gill’s  result  would  place  the  star  at  a 

0.'034.  For  Arcturus,  Brinkley  found  distance  of  271,400  times  the  sun’s  dis- 

a  parallax  of  over  one  second,  but  El-  tance  from  the  earth,  or  about  25  bil- 

kin’s  result  is  only  0.'018.  If  this  mi-  lions  of  miles,  a  distance  which  light) 

nute  parallax  is  anything  near  the  truth  with  its  great  velocity  of  186,300  miles 

Arcturus  must  be  a  sun  of  gigantic  a  second,  would  take  over  4^  years  to 

size.  traverse. 

Owing  to  the  large  “  proper  motion”  It  will  be  understood  from  the  above 
of  the  star  known  as  61  Cygni  its  com-  results  that  the  parallaxes  found  for  i 

parative  proximity  to  the  earth  was  even  the  nearest  stars  are  so  small  that 
suspected,  and  in  1812  Arago  and  their  exact  determination  taxes  the 
Mathieu  found,  from  measures  made  powers  of  the  most  perfect  instruments 
with  a  repeating  circle,  a  parallax  of  and  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced 
over  one-half  a  second.  Various  meas-  observers.  One  thing  seems  certain, 
ures  of  its  parallax  have  since  been  however,  that  the  brightest  stars  are 
made,  ranging  from  about  0.'27  to  not,  as  a  rule,  the  nearest,  and  that  i 

0.'566,  Sir  Robert  Ball  at  Dunsink  even  comparatively  faint  stars  may  be  ,, 

(Ireland)  found  0."468,  and  Pritchard,  actually  nearer  to  the  earth  than  some 
by  means  of  photography  with  a  13-  of  the  brightest  gems  which  deck  our 
inch  reflector,  found  0."437.  We  may,  midnight  sky.  —  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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COLOR  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  8ILVANU8  THOMPSON. 


Photography  of  objects  in  their 
natural  colors  has  long  been  sought 
after.  If  its  quest  has  seemed  as  vis¬ 
ionary  as  that  of  the  philosopher’s 
stone  or  the  elixir  of  life,  yet  from  time 
to  time  partial  discoveries  have  been 
made  which  promised  the  speedy  reali¬ 
zation  of  a  practical  process.  No  one 
can  deny  that  for  many  months  past, 
and  with  increasing  interest,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  color  photography  has  excited 
much  attention.  Much  has  been  done 
recently,  and  several  different  processes 
have  been  successfully  carried  to  a  stage 
of  perfection  far  beyond  anything  pre¬ 
viously  reached.  Much  was,  indeed, 
left  to  be  attained  :  was  it  attainable? 

To  color  a  photograph  with  paint  is 
one  thing.  To  reproduce  color  by 
photography  is  another.  No  one  deems 
such  processes  as  staining  photographs 
by  hand — the  “  art  of  chrystoleum” 
dear  to  lady-amateurs — to  be  worthy 
of  serious  attention.  Several  of  the  so- 
called  processes  of  photography  in  col¬ 
ors  are  equally  worthless  as  science  or 
as  art.  From  these  to  the  three- block 
methods  of  color-printing  is  a  long 
stride.  Of  the  three-block  methods 
there  are  many  varieties,  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  all  being  the  same. 
Three  separate  negatives  are  taken 
through  three  screens  of  colored  glass, 
to  correspond  to  the  three  primary 
color  sensations  of  the  eye.  Through 
a  red  glass  screen  those  parts  of  the  ob¬ 
ject.  photograph  themselves  most  in¬ 
tensely  which  are  radiating  out  red 
light.  This  }ields  a  first  negative  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  red  sensation. 
Through  a  green  glass  screen  those 
parts  which  are  emitting  a  green  com¬ 
ponent  produce  their  greatest  effect  in 
the  second  negative  ;  while  in  the  third 
negative  the  parts  that  radiate  blue- 
violet  light  are  brought  out  most  strong¬ 
ly  by  being  photographed  through  a 
blue-violet  screen.  Yellow  light  will 
affect  the  first  and  second  of  these  ; 
purple  light  the  first  and  third  ;  white 
light  will  affect  all  three.  The  three 
negatives  taken  thus  from  one  colored 
subject  will  differ,  therefore,  in  detail 


from  one  another.  From  them  three 
blocks  are  prepared  for  the  printing  ; 
and  three  kinds  of  printing-ink  must 
be  chosen  of  suitable  tint  and  trans¬ 
parency.  Since  all  printing  processes 
consist  in  using  pigment  to  darken  the 
surface  of  the  white  paper  on  which 
the  impress  is  made,  each  block  must 
be  printed  in  a  pigment  which  is  of  a 
complementary  tint  to  that  of  the  light 
by  which  the  negative  was  produced. 
The  three  colored  impressions  must,  of 
course,  be  adjusted  to  perfect  “  regis¬ 
ter,”  exactly  as  in  the  more  complicat¬ 
ed  older  process  of  chromolithography. 
This  kind  of  reproduction  of  color  by 
photography  is,  in  fact,  a  simplidcatiun 
of  the  older  methods  of  color-printing, 
in  substituting  three  accurate  photo¬ 
graphic  process-blocks  for  the  dozen  or 
more  hand-made  blocks  which  former¬ 
ly  had  to  be  employed.  Of  the  success 
of  these  three-block  methods  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view  there  can  be 
no  question  ;  but  they  scarcely  fulfil 
the  anticipation  of  photography  in  col¬ 
ors.  Tbe  colored  collotype  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Alpine  scenery  which  have 
been  familiar  for  some  years  in  tbe 
printsellers’  windows  have  a  kindred 
origin  ;  the  color-blocks  from  which 
they  are  printed,  though  in  some  cases 
more  than  three  in  number,  are  simply 
photographic  relief-blocks  prepared  by 
the  collotype  process  for  printing. 
They,  too,  fail  to  realize  a  true  photog¬ 
raphy  in  colors. 

A  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  photographic  registra¬ 
tion  and  reproduction  of  color  is  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  chromoscope  of  Mr.  Ives. 
Still  working  on  the  three-screen 
method  of  taking  negatives,  though 
with  important  improvements,  Ives 
prepares  three  corresponding  tians- 
parent  positives,  each  colorless,  which, 
illuminated  separately  by  lights  of 
three  primary  tints,  red,  green,  and 
blue-violet,  are  then  optically  recom¬ 
bined  in  the  instrument  to  form  a  sin¬ 
gle  colored  picture.  Ives’s  success  in 
this  optical  combination  has  been  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  marvellous.  But  unless 
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the  instrmnent,  the  chromoscope,  is 
available  to  view  the  photographs,  they 
convey  no  sense  of  color.  Ives  has  also 
produced  transparent  color-pictures  by 
printing  from  the  three  negatives  three 
separate  prints  in  the  three  tints  upon 
clear  gelatine  films,  which  are  then 
superposed  one  over  the  other.  The 
extreme  nicety  required  to  produce 
exact  superposition  in  every  detail  ren¬ 
ders  this  method  less  satisfactory. 

True  photography  of  colors  was 
achieved  first  about  six  years  ago  by 
Professor  Lippmann,  of  Paris,  as  the 
result  of  applying  to  photography 
ideas  that  originated  in  the  domain  of 
abstract  physics.  If  trains  of  waves 
are  reflected  from  a  polished  mirror, 
each  reflected  wave  must  meet  in  turn 
the  advancing  waves  of  the  train,  caus¬ 
ing  the  production  of  the  so-called  sta¬ 
tionary  waves,  with  nodal  planes  spaced 
out  at  regular  distances  apart ;  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  node  to  the  next  being 
equal  to  one  wave  length.  As  the 
waves  of  light  are  very  minute,  rang¬ 
ing  from  15  to  30  millionths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  the  nodal  distances  will  be 
equally  minute.  If  then  the  photo¬ 
graphic  action  takes  place  either  more 
freely  or  less  freely  at  a  node,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be,  when  such  stationary  waves 
are  produced  in  a  photographic  film, 
to  cause  the  deposition  of  the  silver- 
salts  of  the  film  in  regular  layers  of 
great  minuteness.  To  produce  these 
stationary  waves,  Lippmann  used  dry 
plates,  backed  by  a  mercury-mirror. 
When  white  light  falls  at  the  proper 
angle  on  a  film  in  which  these  regular¬ 
ly  deposited  layers  exist,  it  is  sent  back 
as  colored  light ;  just  as  in  the  phono¬ 
graph  the  record  carried  on  the  record¬ 
ing  cylinder  can  be  made  to  reproduce 
the  original  sound,  so  in  Lippmann’s 
films  the  record  photographed  into  the 
film  in  layers  of  incredible  minuteness 
and  complexity  can  be  made  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  original  color.  The  photo 
graphs  which  he  obtained  look  like  or¬ 
dinary  colorless  negatives  when  the 
light  falls  casually  upon  them.  But 
when  viewed  at  nearly  perpendicular 
incidence,  they  glitter  with  a  richness 
of  coloring  not  to  be  attained  by  any 
pigment.  Each  photograph  is  a  true 
color-picture  ;  but  each  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  germ  admitting  of  no  multipli¬ 


cation  of  copies.  Very  few  have  been 
yet  produced  ;  and  those  in  existence 
are  correspondingly  precious. 

Latest  among  claimants  to  have 
solved  the  problem  of  color- photogra¬ 
phy  comes  M.  Chassagne,  whose  apos¬ 
tle  in  this  country  is  Sir  Henry  True¬ 
man  Wood.  As  M.  Chassagne  has 
only  revealed  a  portion  of  his  process, 
the  results,  such  as  they  are,  must  be 
accepted  with  caution.  Yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  fraud.  Briefly 
the  discovery  is  this  :  that  in  addition 
to  precipitating  in  the  film  a  more  or 
less  dark  deposit  of  silver  in  proportion 
to  the  relative  intensity  of  illumina¬ 
tion,  light  is  according  to  its  color  able 
to  produce  a  specific  physical  change 
by  virtue  of  which  each  part  of  the 
photograph  is  able,  when  immersed  in 
a  bath  of  dye,  to  absorb  the  dye  just  in 
those  parts  of  the  picture  where  the 
corresponding  tint  originally  fell.  Thus 
a  red-tiled  roof  in  a  landscape,  when 
photographed  by  means  of  properly 
prepared  films,  appears  to  bo  capable 
of  so  affecting  that  part  of  the  film  on 
which  its  image  has  fallen  that  when 
the  whole  photograph  is  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  some  suitable  red  dye,  the 
dye  settles  down  in  that  part  of  the 
picture,  and  not  in  the  parts  where 
blue  sky  or  green  trees  have  left  their 
images.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  most 
significant  addition  to  the  science  of 
optics.  If  it  is  not  true,  the  process  is 
only  a  clever  fraud.  But  admitting 
that  it  is  true,  the  results,  surprising 
as  they  are  as  a  matter  of  science,  are 
disappointing  as  a  matter  of  art.  The 
Chassagne  photographs  shown  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  this  week  look  like  or¬ 
dinary  photographs  faintly  tinted  in 
washes  of  color.  That  the  tinting  fol¬ 
lows  the  lines  of  the  photographic  fig¬ 
ure  with  the  utmost  precision  and  de¬ 
tail  proves  either  the  extraordinary  im¬ 
portance  of  the  discovery  or  the  amaz¬ 
ing  cleverness  of  the  fraud.  The 
former  is  the  more  probable,  since 
neither  Sir  Henry  Wood  nor  Captain 
Abney  is  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  in 
such  a  matter.  The  discovery  raises 
afresh  a  question  raised  half  a  century 
ago  by  Becquerel  by  some  researches  in 
which  he  succeeded  in  fixing,  tempo¬ 
rarily,  upon  photographic  plates  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum — namely,  wheth- 
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er  it  is  possible  that  light  of  any  given 
color  may  not  be  able  under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  actually  to  create  a  pig¬ 
ment  of  its  own  tint  out  of  a  chemical 
precipitation  of  material  taking  place 
under  its  influence.  Until,  however, 
M.  Chassagne  is  in  a  position  to  reveal 
the  nature  of  the  secret  solution  with 
which  he  prepares  his  photographic 
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plates,  all  speculation  must  be  more  or 
less  wide  of  the  mark.  P'or  the  pres¬ 
ent,  disappointing  as  his  colored  photo¬ 
graphs  are,  they  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  step  in  the  photographic  art, 
provided  always  that  the  basis  of  the 
process  is,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  a 
new  step  in  science. — Saturday  Review. 
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Scientific  Socialism  in  France  dates 
from  the  war  of  1870-71.  That  war, 
which  involved  defeat  and  the  ravag¬ 
ing  and  pillaging  of  one  third  of  the 
country  by  the  Prussian  troops,  the 
loss  of  the  two  provinces  in  which  in¬ 
dustry  had  been  most  highly  developed, 
the  loss  of  their  two  million  inhab¬ 
itants  and  of  the  milliards  swallowed 
up  by  the  defence  and  the  war  indem¬ 
nity,  so  far  from  ruining  France,  gave 
her  a  commercial  activity  until  then 
unknown.  Hence,  only  a  year  or  so 
after  the  fall  of  the  Commune,  a  re¬ 
newal  of  agitation  among  the  working 
classes  made  itself  felt.  Paris,  how¬ 
ever,  had  just  lost  a  revolutionary  bat¬ 
tle,  which  had  drained  her  of  her  life¬ 
blood.  Those  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  insurrection  and  had  not  fallen 
fighting,  were  in  exile  or  in  prison. 
A  great  mass  of  workers  had  fled  from 
the  capital  to  escape  the  mad  fury  of 
the  victorious  reactionaries.  A  few 
months  after  the  fall  of  the  Commune 
it  was  estimated  that  Paris  had  lost 
more  than  100,000  workers  of  all  trades. 
But,  although  the  massacres  of  June, 
1848,  had  been  succeeded  by  eighteen 
years  of  benumbed  sileuce,  within  five 
years  of  the  butcheries,  transportations, 
and  emigration  en  masse  of  1871,  so¬ 
cialism  began  to  show  signs  of  life. 

Apolitical  movement  which  has  been 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
never  begins  again  exactly  where  it 
stopped.  The  men  who  take  it  up 
afresh  are  like  children  repeating  their 
lessons  :  they  must  go  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  run  rapidly  through ,  the 
stages  already  traversed.  Instead  of 
carrying  on  the  movement  initiated  by 
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the  International,  the  Paris  workers 
went  back  to  co-operation  ;  the  first 
congress  held  in  Paris,  1876,  was  ex¬ 
clusively  a  congress  of  co-operators. 
In  spite  of  its  reactionary  character, 
this  congress  must  be  regarded  as  the 
point  of  departure  of  the  present  so¬ 
cialistic  movement  in  France,  although 
there  was,  in  Paris,  a  certain  amount 
of  working-class  agitation  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Vienna  Exliibition  of  1875. 

This  reawakening  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  was  fomented  by  the  republican 
hoitrgeoisie,  who  were  afraid  that  a  Re¬ 
public  proclaimed  amid  the  turmoil  of 
defeat  might  be  overturned  by  a  mo¬ 
narchical  conspiracy,  for  the  elections 
of  1871  had  filled  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  with  ghosts  of  royalists  long 
since  dead  and  buried.  The  bourgeois 
republicans,  knowing  that  in  the  work¬ 
ers  lay  their  only  hope  of  defending 
the  Republic  against  the  ever-advanc¬ 
ing  royalist  reaction,  helped  and  en¬ 
couraged  them  in  their  first  attempts 
at  organization.  The  Workers’  Con¬ 
gress  of  1876  was  the  work  of  the  bour¬ 
geois  republicans  ;  the  Reforme,  a  radi¬ 
cal  journal,  started  the  idea  of  a  con¬ 
gress,  and  Cremieux,  the  ex-colleague 
of  Gambetta  in  the  Government  of  tlie 
National  Defence,  found  the  money 
for  the  expenses  of  the  provincial  dele¬ 
gates  to  Paris. 

M.  Thiers’  Government  had  not  yet 
finished  its  work,  and  was  still  engaged 
in  shooting  the  defenders  of  the  Com¬ 
mune  at  Satory,  when  the  Congress  of 
1876  opened  its  sittings.  All  such 
workers  as  had  concerned  themselves 
with  politics  under  the  Empire,  or  had 
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borne  arms  under  the  Commune,  were 
(lead  or  exiled  or  in  hiding,  and  not 
anxious  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
]»olice.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
delegates  to  the  congress  could  only  be 
quite  young  people,  people  who  knew 
nothing  of  socialism  or  of  the  Inter¬ 
national.  Hence  they  proposed  to 
avoid  the  rocks  of  socialism  by  advo¬ 
cating  such  methods  of  ameliorating 
the  lot  of  the  workers  as  co-operative 
production,  mutual  credit,  and  people’s 
banks.  They  trotted  out  again  all 
those  small  shopkeepers’  Utopias  which 
Proudhon  had  advocated  before  1848. 
The  institutions  that  the  Congress  of 
187G  wished  to  establish  were  the 
equitable  labor  exchanges,  which  had 
been  started  at  Bray’s  instigation  in 
the  year  184u,  in  London,  Sheffield, 
Leeds,  and  other  towns,  and  which, 
after  absorbing  vast  capital,  had  gone 
bankrupt  under  scandalous  circum¬ 
stances.  But  Bray,  in  his  remarkable 
work,  “  Labor’s  Wrongs,  and  Labor’s 
llemedy”  (Leeds,  1839),  had  at  least 
refrained  from  calling  these  exchanges 
a  solution  of  the  social  problem.  They 
might  be  that  to  Proudhon  ;  to  Bray 
they  were  only  a  means  of  smoothing 
over  the  transition  from  the  capitalist 
to  the  communist  m/me. 

This  labor  movement,  begun  so  mod¬ 
estly,  was  soon  to  come  under  the  in- 
lluence  of  a  man  destined  to  turn  it 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  to  aban¬ 
don  the  Utopian  ways  of  philanthropy 
for  the  path  of  revolutionary  social¬ 
ism.  That  man  was  Jules  Guesde. 
He  had  just  returned  to  France  after 
an  absence  of  five  years,  rendered  nec¬ 
essary  by  his  desire  to  escape  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  five  years’  imprisonment  for 
taking  the  side  of  the  Commune  in  the 
journal  Le  Droit  de  V  Homme,  which 
he  was  editing  at  Montpellier.  He 
had  been  in  exile  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  where  he  came  into  contact  with 
the  men  of  the  International,  who  in- 
s|)ired  him  with  his  first  socialist  ideas. 
Guesde,  gifted  with  literary  and  ora¬ 
torical  talents  of  the  highest  order,  be¬ 
came  at  once  the  leader  of  the  reviving 
socialist  movement,  and  may  be  called 
the  founder  of  the  French  socialist 
party. 

He  soon  gathered  around  him  some 
of  the  young  folk  and  certain  foreign 


refugees.  AVilh  their  help  he  started 
the  Egalit'e,  the  first  socialist  journal 
published  in  France  since  1849.  The 
ideas  that  the  iiiya/iVe’propagated  were 
novel  and  ran  counter  to  the  philan¬ 
thropic  phrase-making  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  whole  socialist  stock-in-trade 
of  the  bourgeois  radicals  and  of  the 
workers  under  their  influence.  They 
frightened  the  good  co-operators  of  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  who  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  dare  to  come  to  an  open  rupture 
with  Guesde  and  his  friends.  Never¬ 
theless  they  began  an  underhand  cam¬ 
paign  against  them,  treating  them  as 
ambitious  “  carpet-baggers,”  whom 
the  men  with  blouses  and  horny  hands 
ought  to  distrust,  while  they  them¬ 
selves  were  bond  fide  working  men, 
manual  laborers,  true  representatives 
of  their  comrades  of  the  workshoj),  the 
practical  men  who  demanded  only  such 
reforms  as  could  be  carried  out  with¬ 
out  attacking  any  one’s  interest  and 
without  any  disturbance  of  society. 
The  anarchists,  who  have  not  even  the 
merit  of  having  invented  their  own 
stupidities,  have  dug  up  out  of  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  co-operators  many  of 
the  imbecile  slanders  that  they  cast  iu 
the  teeth  of  the  socialists. 

The  propaganda  of  the  Egalite  bore 
fruiti  A  party  was  founded  whose  in¬ 
fluence  made  itself  immediately  felt,  as 
is  proved  by  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Berlin  Correspondance,  one 
of  Bismarck’s  organs,  January,  1878. 

“  Out  of  the  chaos  of  news  from  France  one 
fact  stands  out  more  and  more  clearly  ;  viz., 
that  the  socialist  democracy  of  France  has 
already  become  a  power.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly 
the  chiefs  of  the  socialist  movement  in  France, 
who  are  displaying  so  much  zeal  in  their  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  German  socialist  organs, 
may  have  exaggerated  the  facts  a  little,  but 
there  is  no  denying  the  existence  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  it  cannot  be  killed  by  silence.  .  .  . 
This  movement,  when  it  was  checked  in  Paris 
by  the  failure  of  the  Commune,  and  was  un¬ 
der  the  rigid  surveillance  of  the  police,  had  (o 
shift  its  sails  and  tack,  but  for  six  months 
back  the  socialists  have  been  openly  at  work 
again.  ...  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  in 
France,  as  in  Prussia,  the  socialist  chiefs  use 
every  means  to  get  their  people  returned  upon 
all  kinds  of  elective  bodies.” 

The  socisdist  movement,  which  had 
been  developing  in  the  shade,  blos¬ 
somed  out  freely  at  the  Lyons  Congress 
(February,  1878),  summoned  by  the 
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organizations  that  had  attended  the 
Congress  of  Paris.  At  first  this  con¬ 
gress  threatened  to  be  a  mere  replica 
of  the  Congress  of  Paris.  During  its 
earlier  sittings  the  praises  of  Liberty 
were  chanted  in  every  possible  false 
key.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to 
give  the  workers  freedom  to  form  trade 
unions,  co-operative  societies,  credit 
banks,  and  the  like,  and  then  all  mis¬ 
ery  would  vanish  into  thin  air.  But 
the  apparition  of  collectivist  delegates, 
with  Guesde  at  their  head,  threw  the 
apple  of  discord  into  this  amiable  con¬ 
clave  of  the  gods  of  liberty,  and,  to  the 
huge  scandal  of  the  co-operators,  there 
was  actually  a  minority  vote  of  twenty 
for  the  following  resolution  proposed 
by  two  delegates  from  Paris  : 

‘”SeeiDg  thattbe  economic  eniaucipation  of 
the  workers  can  only  be  brought  about  when 
the  workers  enjoy  all  that  is  produced  by 
their  labor,  the  workers,  in  order  to  gain  this 
end,  must  themselves  become  owners  of  the 
elements  of  production— raw  materials  and 
the  instruments  of  labor.  Therefore  the  Con¬ 
gress  invites  all  workers’  associations  to  study 
the  methods  of  putting  into  practice  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  collective  ownership  of  the  soil  and 
the  instruments  of  labor.” 

This  appearance  of  collectivism  was 
tl'.e  event  of  the  Congress.  Gambetta’s 
organ,  the  Republiqtie  Francaise,  was 
filled  with  rage  and  fury,  and  declared 
that — 

”  The  partisans  of  the  reactionary  regime 
of  collective  property,  preached  for  some  time 
past  by  certain  will-o’-the-wisps  as  a  sort  of 
social  panacea,  met,  at  the  Workers’  Congress 
of  Lyons,  opponents  thoroughly  imbued  with 
sound  French  common  sense.” 

In  like  manner  we  were  assured  that 
the  sotuid  common  sense  of  the  English 
workers  would  guard  them  against  the 
follies  of  socialism,  which  at  most  could 
only  appeal  to  Continental  workers. 
But  as  sound  French  common  sense 
appeared  insufficient  for  the  defence  of 
the  sacrosanct  doctrine  of  capitalist 
property,  the  Government  commenced 
prosecutions  against  the  will-o’-the- 
wisps  of  the  EgalitL  They  were  per¬ 
secuted  in  every  possible  way ;  but 
when  the  government  saw  that  it  could 
not  intimidate  them  or  force  them  to 
stop  their  propaganda,  it  resolved  to 
suppress  the  journal  by  inflicting  fines 
and  terms  of  imprisonment  impartially 
on  the  contributors. 


Before  the  Egalitb  ceased  to  exist  it 
raised  its  battle-cry  in  the  concluding 
issue — 

‘‘  We  shall  reappear  very  soon,  not  more 
earnest,  but  more  powerful,  in  the  woik  we 
have  undertaken— a  work,  let  no  man  mis¬ 
take  us,  which  is  the  constitution  or  the  re¬ 
constitution  of  the  French  revolutionary  parly. 
Aud  that  is  the  reason  why  we  say  to  our 
readers,  ‘  au  revoir  et  a  bientbt.’  ” 

The  movement  had  begun  and  noth¬ 
ing  could  stop  it.  The  collectivist 
propaganda  went  on  with  renewed 
vigor  in  spite  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Guesde,  Deville,  and  many  of  their 
friends.  And  it  bore  fruit.  At  the 
Congress  of  Lyons  only  a  minority  of 
twenty  delegates  voted  for  a  resolution 
asking  that  the  collectivist  solution  of 
the  social  riddle  should  be  studied. 
The  Marseilles  Congress,  held  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  (October,  1879),  carried 
by  an  immense  majority  and  with  ac- 
ciamation  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
collectivist  theory. 

The  Marseilles  Congress  is  the  most 
impoitant  of  all  tlie  congresses  which 
were  held  in  France  prior  to  1889  ; 
both  on  account  of  the  number  of  its 
delegates,  and  on  account  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  passed,  as  well  as  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  them  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  socialist  party. 

The  French  people  have  a  harmless 
mania  for  trying  to  find  a  solution  once 
and  for  all  for  all  kinds  of  questions, 
in  order  to  formulate  a  sort  of  crewed 
which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  their 
conduct  in  every-day  life.  Thus  the 
agenda  paper  of  the  Marseilles  Con¬ 
gress  was  crammed  with  innumerable 
questions  bearing  more  or  less  upon 
the  social  problem,  which  would  have 
required  months  for  discussion  and 
study.  They  were  settled  in  a  week. 
Nevertheless  some  of  the  solutions, 
summary  as  they  were,  wrapped  up  in 
the  antiquated  pbraseology  of  Proud¬ 
hon,  and  encumbered  with  Liberty, 
Equality,  Justice,  and  the  like  entities 
of  political  metaphysics,  breathed  a 
new  spirit  that  had  never  before  ap¬ 
peared  in  France. 

Collectivism,  for  instance,  is  asserted 
in  no  measured  terms  in  the  resolution 
on  property. 

“  Properly  is  the  one  social  question.  See¬ 
ing  that  the  present  system  of  property  is  op- 
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posed  to  those  equal  rights  that  will  condition 
the  society  of  the  future  ;  that  it  is  unjust 
and  inhuman  that  some  stiould  produce  every¬ 
thing  and  others  nothing,  and  that  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  latter  who  have  all  the  wealth,  all 
tlie  enjoyment,  and  all  the  privilege  ;  seeing 
tliat  this  state  of  affairs  will  not  be  put  an 
end  to  hy  the  good-will  of  those  whose  whole 
interest  lies  in  its  continuance  ;  the  Congress 
adopts  ns  its  end  and  aim  the  collective  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  soil,  the  subsoil,  the  instruments 
of  labor,  raw  materials,  and  would  render 
them  forever  inalienable  from  that  society  to 
which  they  ought  to  return.” 

This  resolution,  the  most  character¬ 
istic  one  passed  by  the  Marseilles  Con¬ 
gress,  drawn  up  by  Guesde,  then  in 
prison,  moved  by  Parisian  delegates, 
and  opposed  by  a  certain  number  of 
tlie  other  delegates,  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority,  and  its  adoption  greet¬ 
ed  with  prolonged  applause.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  nationalization 
of  property  had  been  inscribed  upon 
the  Hag  of  the  French  proletariat. 
When  we  remember  that  at  the  con¬ 
gresses  of  the  International  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  French  delegates  had  always 
declared  for  individual  ownership  of 
the  land,  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
timidity  of  the  revolutionaries  of  the 
Commune  in  the  matter  of  economic 
reforms,  it  is  really  surprising  that, 
within  eight  years  of  their  defeat  in 
Paris  and  the  massacres  of  the  Bloody 
Week,  there  should  have  been  a  major¬ 
ity  vote  at  the  Congress  of  Marseilles 
for  the  nationalization  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  production. 

The  socialist  movement  had  started 
with  the  co-operators.  These  were 
soon  joined  by  the  anarchists,  for  co- 
operators  and  anarchists,  although  they 
appear  to  be  as  far  asunder  as  the  poles, 
are  really  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  different  capitalist  ideas. 
The  co-operators  represent  the  benevo¬ 
lent  notions  of  the  philanthropists, 
who  attempt  to  lull  the  awakening 
spirit  of  the  working  class  by  measures 
not  of  a  very  compromising  nature. 
The  anarchists,  when  they  are  neither 
wittingly  nor  unwittingly  police  agents, 
represent  the  ideas  of  the  laissez-faire 
economists,  and  push  these  ideas  to 
their  ultimate  logical  conclusion.  The 
Marseilles  Congress  declared  itself 
openly  opposed  both  to  co-operation 
and  to  anarchy.  Hence  it  rejected  co¬ 
operation  as  a  means  of  emancipation. 


and,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
plainly  for  political  action,  for  the  en¬ 
trance  of  socialists  into  elective  bodies, 
and  for  the  moral  obligation  of,  at  any 
rate,  running  socialist  candidates  at  all 
elections  where  this  was  possible.  But 
before  beginning  its  struggle  in  the 
political  arena,  the  congress  recom¬ 
mended,  as  a  preliminary  step,  that  the 
proletariat  should  absolutely  sever  itself 
from  all  bourgeois  parties,  and 

form  a  separate  party  under  the  name 
of  the  Socialist  Worker’s  Party  of 
France.  The  Marseilles  Congress,  in 
a  word,  revived  the  tradition  of  the  In¬ 
ternational,  which  had  advised  the 
proletariat  to  form  a  distinct  political 
party  in  order  to  seize  political  power, 
and  to  bring  about  the  transformation 
of  capitalism  into  nationalism.  The 
International  Socialist  Congress,  held 
last  year  in  London,  was  a  proof  that 
every  one  of  the  twenty  countries  rep¬ 
resented  had  of  its  own  accord,  under 
the  compulsion  of  the  daily  and  hourly 
struggle,  put  into  practice  the  advice 
of  the  International.  And  the  London 
Congress,  whose  business  was  neither 
to  discuss  theories  nor  formulate  doc¬ 
trines,  but  to  bring  face  to  face  and  to 
unite  in  fraternal  and  international 
bonds  the  socialistic  parties  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  deHning  the  the¬ 
ories  and  practices  held  in  common, 
that  congress,  I  say,  in  the  name  of 
the  “socialist  parties  thus  gathered  to¬ 
gether  from  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hemispheres,  reaffirmed  the  resolutions 
of  the  International. 

Although  the  collectivist  resolutions 
had  been  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
they  had  also  been  most  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  at  the  Marseilles  Congress.  The 
vote  on  property  produced  an  uproar. 
The  minority  protested  noisily  against 
having  a  resolution  which  seemed  to 
them  madness  forced  upon  the  congress 
by  a  few  delegates  from  Paris.  The 
republican  press,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  patted  the  workers’  congresses  on 
the  back,  suddenly  changed  its  tone. 
It  had  been  friendly  and  even  patron¬ 
izing.  Now  it  became  hostile.  The 
necessity  of  an  organ  to  answer  the 
bourgeois  press  and  to  maintain  the 
victory  won  at  Marseilles  was  evident, 
and  the  Egalite  came  out  again  with  a 
staff  reinf or ctd  by  certain  Communist 
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refugees.*  This  Egalite  No.  2  played  a 
very  considerable  part  in  tbe  spreading 
of  the  economic  and  historical  theories 
of  Marx  and  Engels,  and  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Workers’  Party. 

But  socialism  in  France  could  not 
develop  as  long  as  no  amnesty  had  been 
granted  to  the  Communists.  “  No 
holidays  or  fetes  until  the  amnesty  is 
granted,”  was  the  refrain  of  a  popular 
song  sung  everywhere  and  at  every  op¬ 
portunity.  The  writers  on  the  Egalite, 
while  they  never  ceased  to  propagate 
their  socialistic  theories,  devoted  them¬ 
selves  especially  to  the  task  of  bringing 
about  this  amnesty.  Deville  was  among 
the  promoters  of  the  candidature  of 
Blanqui,  who  had  been  in  prison  with¬ 
out  having  been  tried  ever  since  the 
18th  of  March,  1871,  and  his  election 
at  Bordeaux  threw  open  the  gates  of 
France  to  the  men  condemned.  They 
came  back  again  in  triumph.  The  re¬ 
ception  given  by  the  populace  to  the 
Orst  batch  of  criminals  who  landed 
from  New  Caledonia  was  a  scene  of  de¬ 
lirious  enthusiasm. 

As  soon  as  the  emotion  and  commo¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  amnesty  and  the  re¬ 
turn  to  France  of  the  combatants  of 
March  18th  had  subsided,  the  socialist 


armies,  a  general  arming  of  the  people, 
the  reduction  by  law  of  the  working 
day  to  eight  hours,  and  the  like. 

The  preamble  presented  socialism  in 
quite  a  new  light.  We  saw  above  that 
in  the  resolution  about  property  the 
delegates  to  the  Marseilles  Congress 
took  as  their  basis,  “  The  injustice  and 
inhumanity  of  the  regime  of  property 
as  it  exists  to-day,”  in  order  to  demand 
collective  property  in  the  name  “  of 
those  equal  rights  which  will  be  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  society  of  the  future 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  name  of  rights 
which  as  yet  only  existed  in  the  minds 
of  those  present  at  the  congress.  The 
preamble  took  quite  a  different  point 
of  view.  It  said,  in  so  many  words, 
that  capitalist  society,  which  by  its  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  eliminates  more  and 
more  completely  small  individual  hold¬ 
ers  of  property,  bears  in  its  own  bosom 
a  new  collectivist  society.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  society,  whether  material 
(factories,  mines,  railways,  banks,  etc.) 
or  intellectual  (the  manual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  proletariat  dispossessed  of  all 
property),  are  brought  into  being  by 
the  very  development  of  capitalist  so¬ 
ciety.  Socialism  must  therefore  seek 
to  drive  capitalism  on  to  its  doom,  and 


propaganda  could  be  resumed.  The 
Marseilles  Congress  had  clearly  marked 
out  the  goal  toward  which  all  the  efforts 
of  the  proletariat  should  tend  ;  it  only 
remained  to  draw  up  a  definite  pro¬ 
gramme  for  use  at  electoral  contests. 
At  the  bouse  of  Frederick  Engels, 
where  Marx,  Guesde,  and  Lafatgue 
met  together,  this  programme  was 
drawn  up — a  programme  which  after¬ 
ward  gave  rise  to  so  many  quarrels  and 
divisions.  Marx  himself  dictated  the 
various  “preambles,”  so  notable  for 
their  clearness  and  conciseness. 

They  were  followed  by  a  series  of  im¬ 
mediate  political  and  economic  reforms, 
such  as — liberty  of  the  press  and  of 
public  meetings,  doing  away  with  the 
national  debt,  abolition  of  standing 

*  Among  these  w-as  the  present  writer,  who 
was  a  regular  contributor,  and  who  wrote 
almost  all  the  theoretical  articles  Malon,  at 
the  same  time,  brought  out  the  Revue  Social- 
iste,  in  which  Engels  published  his  wonderful 
“  Socialisme  utopique  et  Socialisme  scien- 
tifique,”  translated  into  English  by  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  this  article,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Sonnenschein. 


to  give  birth  to  the  collectivist  society 
as  yet  imprisoned  within  the  womb  of 
capitalist  society. 

This  manner  of  regarding  history 
and  the  historical  problem  of  our  time 
could  only  be  understood  and  accepted 
by  minds  that  had  broken  away  from 
subjective  and  idealist  methods  of 
thought.  So  when  this  programme 
appeared  in  tbe  Egalite  oi  June  30th, 
1880,  it  caused  much  outpouring  of 
vials  of  wrath  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  interests  were  adversely  affected 
by  it,  and  also  of  those  whose  ideas 
were  upset  by  it.  Reactionaries,  radi¬ 
cals,  co-operators,  anarchists,  all  at¬ 
tacked  it  ad  libitum.  This  scientific 
socialism,  formulated  by  “  the  London 
programme,”  as  its  adversaries  called 
it,  in  order  to  show  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  of  French,  but  was  of  for¬ 
eign  extraction,  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  great  novelty.  The  men  who 
had  fought  in  the  Commune  and  re¬ 
turned  to  France  after  the  amnesty,  and 
who  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  real 
representatives  of  the  holy  French  revo- 
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Intionary  tradition,  declared  against  col¬ 
lectivism.  Its  programme  was  vio¬ 
lently  attacked  by  the  Commune,  edited 
by  Felix  Pyat,  ex-member  of  the  Com¬ 
mune,  in  which  Emil  Gauthier  wrote. 

Gauthier  was  then  the  orator  and 
leader  of  the  anarchist  party  ;  to-day 
he  is  a  journalist  of  all  work  for  the 
opportunist  press.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  ferocious  anarchists  end 
by  becoming  quite  model  reactionaries. 
The  attitude  of  the  Communists  is 
quite  intelligible.  The  insurrection  of 
March  18th  was  far  from  being  a  so¬ 
cialist  movement.  Patriotism,  humili¬ 
ated  by  defeat  and  angered  at  the 
treason  of  Jules  Favre,  Jules  Ferry, 
and  other  members  of  tire  Government 
of  National  Defence,  had  stirred  up 
the  mass  of  the  Parisian  population 
against  M.  Thiers  and  his  Government. 
But  when  the  Commune  had  been  van¬ 
quished  by  M.  Tliiers,  and  insulted  and 
calumniated  by  all  the  capitalist  news¬ 
papers,  it  was  defended  by  the  General 
Council  of  the  International,  in  which 
Marx  and  Engels  were  the  leading 
spirits.  The  manifesto  of  the  civil  war 
drawn  up  by  Marx  for  the  General 
Council  invested  the  Commune  with  a 
socialist  character  that  it  had  certainly 
not  possessed  during  its  ephemeral  ex¬ 
istence.  The  Communist  refugees 
thereafter  took  themselves  quite  seri¬ 
ously  as  representing  a  socialism  of 
which  they  did  not  know  a  single  let¬ 
ter.  When  they  came  back  to  France, 
after  the  amnesty,  they  founded  the 
Socialist  Kepublican  Alliance,  under 
the  direction  of  two  members  of  the 
Commune,  Longuet  and  Jourde,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  working  class  party, 
then  in  course  of  formation.  After 
some  years  of  an  obscure  and  checkered 
existence,  the  Alliance  vanished,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  it  nothing  but  its  name. 

The  working-class  party,  therefore, 
was  born  and  grew  up  in  the  very 
midst  of  difficulties.  While  it  was  as¬ 
sailed  by  adversaries  from  without,  it 
was  torn  by  quarrels  from  within. 
But  gifted  with  a  vitality  capable  of 
triumphing  over  all  obstacles,  it  devel¬ 
oped  like  an  organic  cell,  by  a  double 
process  of  assimilation  and  excretion. 
The  collectivist  ideas  of  its  programme 
drew  to  it  adherents  from  every  point 
of  the  political  compass,  and,  on  the 


other  hand,  repelled  all  those  who  were 
attracted  to  it  by  mere  enthusiasm  or 
by  ambitious  hopes.  The  Workers’ 
Congress  of  Havre  (November,  1880) 
voted  the  programme  of  the  party  by  a 
great  majority.  The  minority,  made 
up  of  trades  union  delegates,  under  the 
patronage  of  Gambetta  and  the  Oppor¬ 
tunist  putty,  withdrew  with  much  dec¬ 
lamation  and  noise,  in  order  to  mark 
their  horror  of  the  absurd  and  criminal 
theories  of  collectivism.  Two  years 
later,  at  the  Congress  of  St.  Etienne 
(September,  1882),  there  was  a  much 
more  important  schism.  Some  of  the 
co-operators  of  (he  Paris  trade  unions 
and  of  the  revolutionists,  with  Brousse 
and  Allemand  at  their  head,  rose  in 
rebellion  against  the  programme  which 
they  said  had  been  forced  upon  them. 
They  ranged  altar  against  altar,  and 
drew  up  a  new  programme  more  radi¬ 
cal  than  socialist.  The  men  who  gath¬ 
ered  themselves  together  round  this 
hybrid  programme  fluctuated,  “  driven 
by  the  wind  and  tossed”  now  upon  this 
current,  now  upon  that,  sometimes  ally¬ 
ing  themselves  with  opportunists,  as  at 
the  time  of  the  Boulangist  crisis,  some¬ 
times  making  common  cause  with  the 
anarchists,  just  as  their  successors  did 
recently  at  the  International  Congress 
of  London.  After  having  tried  to 
found  a  party  they  split  up  into  groups, 
which  only  had  an  existence  in  Paris, 
and  whose  influence  never  extended 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own 
circle  of  action. 

Now  that  socialism  had  drawn  up  its 
programme  and  mapped  out  its  tactics, 
the  next  work  to  be  done  was  to  enrol 
the  socialist  army,  to  teach  it  to  march 
and  countermarch  on  the  political  bat¬ 
tlefield,  and  to  train  it  so  to  use  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  as  to  get  hold  of  politi¬ 
cal  power.  The  propagandists  of  the 
earlier  movement,  reinforced  by  many 
valuable  recruits,  set  themselves  brave¬ 
ly  to  work,  publishing  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  pamphlets  in  Paris  and  in 
the  provinces  and  delivering  lectures. 
The  spoken  word  is  par  excellence  the 
special  weapon  of  socialist  propaganda. 
For  years  and  years  the  “  commercial 
travellers  of  disorder,”  as  the  reaction¬ 
aries  called  them,  were  ploughing  the 
fields  all  over  France,  preaching  to  the 
multitude  the  new  gospel,  and  dial- 
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lenging  the  defenders  of  the  faith  to 
meet  them  in  discussion.  These  meet¬ 
ings  for  debate  quite  won  the  hearts  of 
the  French  people,  who,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  are  lovers  of  the  duello. 

Active  propaganda  began  first  in  the 
industrial  centres,  and  for  many  rea¬ 
sons.  Industrial  progress  has  despoiled 
the  producers  of  the  instruments  of 
their  labor,  in  order  to  centralize  them 
in  the  workshops  of  the  capitalist, 
w’here  the  producers  work  hand-in- 
wheel  with  the  machines  which  belong 
to  their  employer.  In  the  workshops 
all  those  instincts  of  the  small  propri¬ 
etor  which  the  producers  retained  as  a 
memory  of  the  individual  property  of 
their  forefathers  are  swept  away  from 
them.  Living  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  colossal  machinery  which  employs 
them,  they  understand  instinctively 
that  they  can  never  possess  it  as  indi¬ 
viduals — that  its  collective  possession 
is  the  only  thing  possible. 

Mechanical  production  has  cleared 
completely  out  of  the  proletarian  head 
all  idea  of  individual  property,  and  has 
fixed  firmly  there  the  idea  of  collective 
property.  This  cerebral  transforma¬ 
tion  has  been  effected  quite  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  work  of  collectivists  ;  it 
is  the  result  of  mechanical  production 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the 
capitalist  class. 

When  the  working-class  party  had 
obtained  a  certain  power  in  the  towns, 
it  began  to  bethink  itself  of  attacking 
the  country  districts,  Avhich  the  reac¬ 
tionaries  declared  were  impervious  to 
socialism.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
common  sense  of  the  French  workers 
would  never  accept  the  erroneous  the¬ 
ories  of  collectivism.  It  was  repeated 
again  and  again  that  the  common  sense 
of  the  peasants  would  make  them  re¬ 
ject  any  })roposal  of  communal  or  na¬ 
tional  property,  which  could  only  ap¬ 
peal  at  most  to  the  proletarians  of  mod¬ 
ern  industry,  and  that  the  peasants 
would  receive  with  pitchforks  any  apos¬ 
tles  of  socialism  who  might  venture 
into  the  villages.  Socialism  has  no 
message  for  landowners.  Now,  in 
France  there  are,  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  more  than  seven  million  owners 
of  land.  It  is  true  that  twenty-nine 
thousand  of  these  own  themselves  thirty 
million  acres,  i.e.,  about  one  fourth  of 


all  the  cultivable  land,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  five  million  peasants  only 
possess  about  six  million  acres,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  little  more  than  an  acre  apiece. 
Since  this  scrap  of  land  is  not  sufilcient 
for  them  and  their  families  to  live 
upon,  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  work 
upon  the  land  of  the  large  proprietors, 
who  only  leave  them  this  microscopic 
piece  of  property  in  order  to  keep  them 
in  the  country  and  to  have  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  day-laborers  on  hand.  Thirty 
million  acres  are  owned  by  3,180,000 
proprietors,  whose  holdings  range  from 
two  and  a  half  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-two  acres.  These  men  are  so 
burdened  with  debts  and  mortgages 
that  they  are  only  nominal  owners. 
Their  land  is  really  in  pawn  to  the 
banker  and  the  usurer. 

This  financial  situation,  although  it 
differs  from  the  situation  of  industrial 
property,  is,  nevertheless,  favorable  to 
socialist  propaganda,  which,  as  soon  as 
it  begins,  makes  rapid  progress  wher¬ 
ever  propagandists  can  bo  found  who 
know  how  to  talk  to  the  peasants  about 
the  way  in  which  all  their  interests  are 
sacrificed,  and  about  the  evils  they  un¬ 
dergo  when  they  try  to  contend  against 
the  large  landowners.  The  French 
Parti  Ouvrier  drew  up  an  agricultural 
programme  which  was  received  with 
joy  by  those  peasants  who  came  across 
it ;  and  this  programme,  at  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  elections  of  May,  1896,  was 
adopted  by  municipal  councillors  who 
were  elected  even  in  the  smallest  vil¬ 
lages.  Dr.  Delon,  who  lives  at  Nimes, 
in  the  Department  of  the  Gard,  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  London  International 
Congress  the  municipal  council  of  a 
small  commune  in  the  Gard,  consisting 
of  97  inhabitants  who,  although  they 
are  all  small  proprietors,  are  all  social¬ 
ists,  “  and  who,”  says  Dr.  Delon, 
“  understand  that  peasant  proprietor¬ 
ship  is  doomed,  and  must  vanish  be¬ 
cause  the  means  of  production  in  agri¬ 
culture  are  becoming  more  and  more 
expensive,  and  necessitate  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  larger  and  larger  capital.” 

The  socialists  have  been  helped  in 
their  propagandist  work  by  the  French 
Government,  which  was  simple-minded 
enough  to  think  that  it  could  stop  the 
progress  of  socialism  by  persecuting  its 
apostles.  It  distributed  among  them 
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terms  of  imprisonment  with  a  free 
hand,  with  the  sole  result  of  kindling 
their  ardor,  which,  perhaps,  without 
this  persecution,  might  have  cooled 
down,  and  indicating  them  to  the  work¬ 
ers  as  men  in  whom  they  might  place 
confidence.  Carrette  and  Dormoy,  at 
the  present  moment  the  mayors  of 
Roubaix  and  Monti  11900,  became  the 
leaders  of  the  socialists  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  towns  from  the  hour  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  thought  fit  to  send  them  to 
prison.  Lafargue  was  in  prison  for  a 
year — this  was  the  third  time  that  the 
Republican  Government  was  good 
enough  to  provide  him  with  lodging 
gratis— when  the  workers  of  Lille  chose 
him  as  their  representative  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  masters, 
on  their  side,  did  what  they  could  in 
the  way  of  persecution.  Every  work¬ 
ing  man  known  as  a  socialist  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  workshop  and  black¬ 
listed  to  all  the  other  masters  of  the 
locality,  which  sooner  or  later  he  had 
to  leave,  as  he  was  unable  to  get  any 
work.  These  persecutions,  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  those  of  the  Government 
in  that  they  deprived  the  whole  of  the 
worker’s  family  of  bread,  were  no  more 
effective  than  the  Government  persecu¬ 
tions  in  taking  the  linch-pin  out  of  the 
wheels  of  socialism.  The  socialists, 
obliged  to  quit  their  own  town,  carried 
socialist  ideas  away  with  them,  and 
spread  them  abroad  in  the  places  where 
they  went  to  seek  for  work.  It  was 
Bismarck  who  sent  socialism  to  the 
United  States,  for  every  socialist  whom 
he  expelled  from  Germany  carried  so¬ 
cialism  to  America.  The  brewers  of  the 
northern  district  of  France,  although 
capitalists  and  reactionaries  of  the  ex¬ 
tremist  type,  took  the  working  men 
under  their  wing  when  they  were  driven 
out  of  the  workshops  on  account  of 
their  socialism.  And  for  the  following 
reason  :  In  France  any  one  can,  with¬ 
out  any  license,  set  up  as  a  seller  of 
beer  and  alcoholic  liquors.  The  brew¬ 
ers,  who  own  numberless  small  caba¬ 
rets,  placed  the  socialist  victims  in 
them  as  managers.  Solambier,  mayor 
of  Calais,  Delory,  mayor  of  Lille,  and 
many  others,  were  set  up  in  this  way 
by  brewers  anxious  to  get  a  good  sale 
for  their  beer.  The  number  of  social¬ 
ist  cabaretiers  in  the  nor.h  was  so 


great,  that  the  Temps  christened  the 
socialist  party  the  party  of  cabaretiers. 
The  Catholic  clergy  also  lent  indirect 
aid  to  the  propagandists  of  collectivist 
theories.  When  the  priests  saw  the 
success  of  the  socialists  among  the 
working  classes,  they  thought  that  they 
had  only  to  imitate  them  to  reconquer 
for  the  Church  the  ancient  influence 
she  possessed  over  the  people  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  sent  out  his  famous 
Encyclical  upon  the  condition  of  the 
workers,  and  upon  his  advice  the  priests 
ventured  into  public  meetings  in  order 
to  contend  with  the  socialists  for  the 
workers  who  were  becoming  converts 
to  collectivism.  They  manufactured  a 
sort  of  Christian  socialism  with  varia¬ 
tions  corresponding  to  the  particular 
surroundings  in  which  it  was  developed. 
When  the  Christian  socialist  found 
himself  in  a  working-class  meeting, 
face  to  face  with  socialist  opponents, 
he  talked  like  them,  and  railed  against 
the  rich  with  as  much  fury  as  St.  John 
or  Chrysostom  and  other  holy  dema¬ 
gogues  of  the  early  Church,  who  court¬ 
ed  the  favor  of  the  plebeians  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Alexandria.  But 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  laid  down 
his  doctrines  in  a  meeting  of  masters, 
he  became  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  giving  the  rich  such 
wise  and  philanthropic  advice  as  not 
to  excite  the  envious  desires  of  the 
poor  ;  he  only  asked  them  to  give  to 
the  worker  a  necessary  loage,  which  in 
the  industrial  district  of  the  north  the 
learned  doctors  of  Christian  socialism 
actually  raised  to  the  fabulous  amount 
of  16s.  lOd.  for  a  family  of  five.  As 
the  priests  called  themselves  socialists, 
the  word  socialism  became  quite  re¬ 
spectable — a  word  which  to  many  had 
hitherto  signified  robbery,  arson,  mur¬ 
der.  And  by  being  present  at  the 
meetings  and  willing  to  discuss  and  de¬ 
bate  the  relative  merits  and  demerits 
of  Christianity  and  socialism  in  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  evils  of  society,  it  al¬ 
most  always  happened  that  they  were 
beaten,  and  compelled  to  admit  that, 
after  eighteen  centuries  of  the  Gospel, 
Christianity  had  culminated  in  a  cap¬ 
italist  society,  which  they  themselves 
admitted  was  intolerable  for  the  work¬ 
ers.  The  Christian  socialists  arrived 
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at  a  result  so  opposite  to  that  which 
they  were  aiming  at,  that  the  bishops 
and  archbishops  had  to  stay  this  cru¬ 
sade,  and  to  forbid  the  priests  to  attend 
these  discussions.  But  by  the  time 
they  retired  from  the  contest  the  mis¬ 
chief  was  done. 

Boulangism,  which  failed  to  compro¬ 
mise  the  existence  of  the  Republic,  did 
for  one  moment  put  a  spoke  in  the 
wheel  of  socialism.  Boulangism  was 
the  trade  union  of  the  discontented. 
The  discontented  workers,  seeing  their 
lot  grow  worse  and  worse  with  the 
progress  of  industry,  the  radicals  dis¬ 
contented  at  the  failure  to  realize  the 
reforms  promised,  the  business  men 
and  the  artisans  discontented  with  the 
stagnation  of  business,  the  small  cap¬ 
italists  and  the  thrifty  folk  discontent¬ 
ed  at  having  lost  their  beloved  money 
in  Panamas,  Portuguese  Loans,  etc., 
the  Bonapartists  and  Monarchists  dis¬ 
contented  at  seeing  the  Ragbag,  as  they 
called  the  Republic,  hold  on,  turned 
pell-mell  toward  General  Boulanger 
and  bis  black  horse,  as  if  the  rider  were 
in  very  truth  Messiah.  Since  general 
discontent  is  the  vivifying  force  of  so¬ 
cialism  (if  everybody  was  contented 
with  their  lot,  there  would  be  no  need 
either  of  socialism  or  a  Messiah),  and 
Boulangism  enlisted  all  the  discontent¬ 
ed,  it  was  a  terrible  rival  to  socialism. 
But  when  the  brave  General  took  to 
his  heels  at  the  first  threat  which  Con- 
stans  made  of  throwing  him  into  pris¬ 
on,  the  workers  and  the  radicals,  seeing 
that  his  competition  had  been  of  a  dis¬ 
loyal  nature,  and  that  he  was  not  the 
hero  they  had  fancied  him,  turned 
again  toward  socialism,  which,  not 
being  embodied  in  a  god  or  in  a  mir¬ 
aculous  man,  could  never  disappoint 
them  in  like  fashion. 

Then  followed  the  Panama  and  other 
financial  scandals,  which  decapitated 
all  political  parties  by  compromising 
their  leaders  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  so  threw  the  workers  and  the  small 
shopkeepers  again  into  the  socialist 
ranks.  The  masses  of  the  town  and 
country  populace,  deeply  stirred  by 
these  events,  bore  witness  to  their  dis¬ 
content  by  voting  for  the  socialists  at 
the  election  of  1893.  Some  forty  so¬ 
cialist  candidates  were  elected,  and 
even  those  who  did  not  obtain  an  actual 


majority  of  votes  were  in  a  minority  so 
large  that  it  foretold  a  victory  in  the 
near  future.  At  this  moment  collec¬ 
tivism  made  two  invaluable  recruits, 
Jaures  and  Millerand,  whose  social  po¬ 
sition  and  oratorical  talents  were  sure 
to  make  collectivism  penetrate  into  cir¬ 
cles  which  had  not  yet  been  touched 
by  the  militant  socialists.  The  social¬ 
ist  group  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
wdth  its  extremely  clever  parliamentary 
tactics,  became  a  dangerous  party  to 
be  reckoned  with,  a  party  which  over¬ 
turned  certain  Ministries  and  at  least 
one  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
which,  by  its  benevolent  neutrality 
alone,  gave  the  Bourgeois  Ministry  a 
chance  of  continuing  to  hold  office  ; 
indeed  it  would  have  been  still  in  office 
despite  the  Senate  and  the  President 
Felix  Faure,  hut  for  the  cowardice  of 
Bourgeois,  who  turned  tail  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  adversaries  were 
about  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

The  immense  success  of  these  parlia¬ 
mentary  tactics  more  than  counterbal¬ 
anced  the  horror  and  terror  caused  by 
the  anarchist  outrages,  which  were 
more  imbecile  than  criminal,  and  gave 
an  extraordinary  impetus  to  socialism, 
since  it  could  now  no  longer  be  con¬ 
founded  with  anarchism. 

The  elections  of  May,  1896,  revealed 
the  immense  progress  that  socialism 
had  made  in  all  lands  since  the  year 
1893.  Towns  as  important  as  Lille, 
Roubaix,  Calais,  Montlujon,  Narbonne, 
re  elected  socialist  major  ities  to  admin¬ 
ister  their  affairs ;  and  even  where 
there  was  only  a  socialist  minority,  a 
socialist  mayor  was  elected,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ur.  Flaissieres  at  Marseilles, 
and  Cousteau  at  Bordeaux.  But  in 
the  small  towns  and  the  villages  our 
victories  have  been  especially  remark¬ 
able.  The  Parti  Ouvrier  alone  can 
reckon  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
municipal  councillors  elected  upon  its 
collectivist  programme ;  and  at  the 
Lille  Congress,  which  was  held  a  few 
days  before  the  International  Congress 
in  London,  thirty-eight  socialist  mu¬ 
nicipal  councils  and  twenty-one  social¬ 
ist  minorities  of  municipal  councils 
were  represented  by  their  mayors  or  by 
delegates  chosen  by  tbe  party. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  municipal  victory, 
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which  the  ostrich  like  policy  of  M. 
Meline  has  tried  to  minin)ize  by  cer¬ 
tain  fantastic  statistics.  He  has  proved 
that,  as  clearly  as  two  and  two  make 
four,  socialism  has  lost  ground  since 
the  municipal  elections  of  189!i.  This 
is  a  form  of  ophthalmia  not  confined 
to  the  French.  Those  municipal  coun¬ 
cils  which  have  been  conquered  by  the 
socialists  have  given  them  valuable  les¬ 
sons  in  administration.  By  learning 
to  manage  the  material  interests  of  a 
single  town,  they  are  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  the  administration  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  of 
France.  The  administrative  capacity 
of  the  socialists  has  astonished  their 
foes  as  much  as  it  has  delighted  their 
friends.  Workers  like  Dormoy,  a 
metal-worker,  and  Carrette,  a  weaver, 
who  in  the  whole  of  their  lives  had 
never  been  masters  of  £20,  between 
1892  and  1896  were  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  towns  whose  yearly 
budget  ranged  from  £80,000  to  £200,- 
000,  and  have  managed  to  effect  econ¬ 
omies  and  to  bring  about  reforms.  For 
example,  at  Roubaix  all  the  children  of 
the  communal  schools,  some  eleven 
thousand  in  number,  are  in  part  given 
free  food  and  clothing  by  the  socialist 
municipality.  They  receive  their  din¬ 
ner  at  the  school,  which  consists  of 
soup,  as  much  bread  as  they  want,  a 
dish  of  vegetables,  an  ounce  of  meat, 
boiled  or  roast,  and  a  glass  of  beer  ; 
and  they  are  given  a  complete  suit  of 


clothes  at  the  beginning  of  winter  and 
summer.  Carrette  and  his  municipal 
councillors  have  found  means  to  meet 
the  expense  of  these  “  cantines  scolaires” 
without  at  all  increasing  the  taxes  that 
weigh  upon  the  workers. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  Govern¬ 
ment  thought  that  it  must  teach  the 
people  to  trust  the  socialists,  then  only 
known  for  the  countless  number  of 
crimes  of  which  they  were  accused,  by 
sentencing  them  to  terms  of  imprison¬ 
ment.  That  day  is  over.  The  social¬ 
ists,  whom  their  most  courteous  adver¬ 
saries  treat  as  Utopians  quite  incapable 
of  any  practical  action,  no  longer  need 
this  benevolent  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  They  are 
even  now  showing  their  true  value  in 
the  municipal  councils,  are  enlisting 
the  sympathies  of  the  workers  and  of 
the  small  shopkeepers,  and  are  even 
winning  the  respect  of  those  capitalists 
who  are  not  absolutely  blinded  by  their 
own  interests.  The  confidence  that 
the  socialist  mayors  and  councillors 
have  inspired  in  the  men  they  direct 
will  play  a  great  part  in  the  elections 
of  May,  1898.  In  the  small  commune 
it  often  happens  that  the  vote  of  the 
mayor,  or  even  of  one  councillor,  car¬ 
ries  in  its  train  the  votes  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  electorate. 

In  my  opinion  the  elections  of  1898 
will  be  a  victory  for  socialism,  and  will 
prepare  its  final  triumph.  -  Fortnightly 
Be  view. 


SUNT  LACRIMyE  RERUM. 

When  first  Death  laid  his  soothing  hand 
On  that  wan,  weary  head. 

We  smiled— a  watching,  weeping  band — 

“  The  pain  has  ceased,”  we  said. 

And  when  the  white-robed  children  sang 
The  requiem  of  the  blest 
With  tearless  voice,  our  answer  rang', 

As  clear  and  undistress’d. 

Nor  blenched  we  when,  as  use  allows. 

With  knock  and  echoing  din 
The  arch-landlord  claimed  his  vacant  house, — 

Poor  house,  with  walls  so  thin. 

Yet  when  by  hap  the  phial  we  spied. 

That  long  had  drugged  her  pain. 

Now  thrust  with  useless  things  aside, — 

Our  tears  fell  like  the  rain.  — Spectator. 
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Of  all  her  Majesty’s  grandchildren 
none  regrets  more  keenly  than  Wil¬ 
helm  II.,  Imperator  et  Rex,  that  he 
has  not  been  invited  to  England  for 
the  Queen’s  Jubilee.  In  London, 
among  the  6,000,000  of  Englishmen, 
the  German  Emperor  would  have  taken 
delight  in  posing  as  the  great  Caesar, 
the  modern  embodiment  of  the  divine 
right,  the  representative  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  and  the  universal  providence 
of  all  mankind. 

Ten  years  ago,  at  the  1887  Jubilee, 
hardly  anybody  paid  the  slightest  at¬ 
tention  to  the  then  young  Prinz  Wil¬ 
helm  von  Preussen.  The  old  Emperor, 
Wilhelm  I.,  was  still  alive,  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  husband  of  our  Princess 
Royal,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and 
“  Willie,”  a  nobody  among  the  host  of 
princes  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
And  Emperor  as  well  as  King  though 
he  is  to-day,  still  stronger  there  lives 
in  him  the  cahotin,  the  man  who  con¬ 
tinually  wants  to  advertise  himself, 
who  daily  and  even  hourly  desires  to 
put  himself  en  evidence,  and  whose 
strongest  craving  is  to  make  the  world 
talk  of  him  and  occupy  itself  with  him 
and  his  doings. 

Had  the  German  Emperor  been  in¬ 
vited  to  come  to  London,  heaven  only 
knows  what  he  might  have  done  to  at¬ 
tract  people’s  attention.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  adorntd  the  pages  of  the 
Visitor’s  Book  at  the  Guildhall  with 
his  favorite  maxim,  Regis  voluntas  su- 
prema  lex — the  words  which  he  wrote 
above  his  signature  in  the  Golden  Book 
at  Munich.  Or  he  might  have  asked 
the  Queen  to  allow  him  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  population  of 
England  to  march  past  her  Majesty  ; 
for  a  ‘‘  march  past”  is  the  Emperor’s 
ideal  of  bliss.  Not  without  good  rea¬ 
son,  do  his  witty  Berlin  subjects  say 
with  bated  breath,  that  their  Emperor 
is  suffering  from  defilirium  tremens. 

But  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that 
the  Emperor  should  not  leave  Germany 
at  the  present  moment.  The  public 
mind  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Fatherland  appears  to  be  un¬ 


easy.  The  foreign  observer  must  find 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  understand, 
why  there  should  be  so  much  excite¬ 
ment  at  present  in  Germany.  But  to 
the  close  student  the  reasons  cannot  be 
secret. 

The  Emperor  leads. a  double  life,  a 
kind  of  Jeckyll  and  Hyde  existence. 
In  theory  he  acknowledges  that  the 
present  age  represents  progress  and  for¬ 
ward  movement,  but  in  practice  he 
recognizes  no  other  will  but  his  own, 
in  every  sphere,  in  every  department 
of  public  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  pri¬ 
vate  life.  Regis  voluntas  suprema  lex. 
The  king’s  will,  and  nothing  else,  is 
the  law  of  the  land  ;  this  maxim  forms 
the  guiding  principle  of  all  his  actions. 
Omniscience  he  claims  as  one  of  the 
attributes  of  his  kingly  majesty  ;  popu¬ 
lar  wit  expresses  this  in  the  words, 
”  God  knows  everything,  but  the  Em¬ 
peror  William  knows  everything  bet¬ 
ter.’’ 

A  jury  of  experts  decides  which 
drama  ought  to  receive  the  Schiller 
prize  for  the  finest  play  ;  the  Emperor 
annuls  their  decision,  for  he  ”  knoweth 
best.”  A  committee  of  architects 
awards  the  prize  for  the  Reichstag  Pal¬ 
ace  ;  the  Emperor  does  not  confirm 
their  decision,  for  his  judgment  is  more 
competent  than  theirs.  The  Pope 
claims  infallibility  only  in  matters  of 
faith  or  religion  ;  but  the  German  Em¬ 
peror  claims  that  he  is  infallible  in 
everything  and  anything,  and  not  only 
in  his  judgment  about  the  works  of 
others,  but  also  in  his  own  acts  and 
doings,  in  his  private  as  well  as  in  his 
public  capacity.  What  he,  the  Em¬ 
peror,  does  not  know  is  not  worth 
knowing,  and  when  one  of  his  sisters, 
the  present  Duchess  of  Sparta,  ventured 
to  express  the  opinion  that  English 
men-of-war  looked  finer  than  the  Ger¬ 
man  ironclads,  his  Omniscience,  in 
quite  a  loud  voice,  and  before  some 
ladies  of  the  Court,  called  her  a  stupid 
goose  for  her  pains. 

Things  must  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  in  Germany  when  the  Cologne  Ga¬ 
zette,  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  patri- 
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otic  of  German  newspapers,  writes  that 
the  Emperor  is  surrounded  exclusively 
by  men  who  belong  to  the  Junker  class, 
and  that  the  statesmen  on  whom  falls 
the  responsibility  are  not  in  personal 
touch  with  his  Majesty,  and,  like  the 
Ministers  of  the  Sultan,  have  to  com¬ 
bat  the  permanent  influence  of  his 
entourage.  There  is  the  rub.  The 
Uhenish  Gazette  has  touched  the  real 
sore  point.  It  is  supposed  that  Ger¬ 
many  possesses  an  imperial  Constitu¬ 
tion,  that  Pi  ussia  also  Las  such  a  docu¬ 
ment,  that  there  is  an  Imperial  Diet, 
and  that  a  Prussian  Chamber  is  also  at 
work.  True,  quite  true.  But  only  in 
theory  do  all  these  fine  institutions 
exist,  just  as  the  law  about  duelling  is 
upon  the  pages  of  the  statute-book,  or 
the  paragraph  in  the  Constitution, 
that  “  all  Prussians  possess  the  same 
political  lights.”  The  will  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  the  real  law  of  the  land.  lie 
commands,  and  a  duel  must  take  place, 
whatever  the  law  may  say  ;  he  declares 
that  the  Adeligen  are  the  better,  the 
higher  men  in  the  Fatherland,  what¬ 
ever  musty  paragraphs  may  declare  to 
the  contrary.  The  nobleman  alone  is 
of  full  weight  ;  all  the  other  citizens 
must  consider  themselves  under  a  kind 
of  capitis  dimimitio,  as  only  second- 
best.  The  lowest  Herr  von  is  by  birth, 
or  becomes  by  being  ennobled,  a  far 
superior  being  to  the  most  illustrious 
commoner  ;  the  youngest  sub-lieuten¬ 
ant,  by  wearing  the  king’s  uniform — 
the  Koenigsrock — and  therefore  par¬ 
ticipating  in,  or  representing,  the  king’s 
majesty,  rises  immediately  above  all 
merely  civilian  citizens,  be  they  the 
best  and  worthiest  of  the  land.  Not 
once,  but  many  times,  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  and  in  numberless  public  speeches, 
has  the  Emperor  expressed  these  views. 
What  can  the  Constitution,  the  Char¬ 
ter,  mean  to  such  a  monarch  ? 

The  National  Zeitung  of  Berlin,  a 
very  mildly  liberal  bourgeois  paper,  is 
compelled  to  say  that  it  is  clear  enough 
that  the  rights  of  Prussians  are  to  be 
reduced  to  what  they  wore  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  when  civil  liberty, 
in  a  constitutional  sense,  simply  did 
not  exist. 

The  hatred  of  the  ])resent  German 
Emperor  against  the  very  slightest  ap¬ 
proach  to  freedom  and  liberty  shows 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LXVI.,  No.  5. 


itself  in  his  unfilial  contempt  for  his 
father,  the  good  Emperor  Frederic. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  the 
too  short  reign  of  that  unfortunate 
martyr,  expressions  were  used  by  the 
immediate  friends  of  the  then  Crown 
Prince  with  reference  to  the  Emperor 
Frederic,  which,  if  uttered  to-day  con¬ 
cerning  the  present  monarch,  would  be 
most  severely  punished,  as  Use-majeste, 
with  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 
And  in  all  the  hundreds  of  his  speeches, 
addresses,  and  toasts,  William  II.  has 
hardly  ever,  if  at  all,  mentioned  the 
name  of  his  father.  For  Frederic  II. 
was  supposed  to  lean  toward  “  Liberal¬ 
ism,”  and  to  admire  the  institutions  of 
England,  the  home  of  his  wife. 

The  present  Emperor’s  ideal  of  a 
prince  is  his  grandfather  Wilhelm  I., 
whom  his  grandson  has  oflftcially  “  ad¬ 
vanced”  to  the  title  of  ‘‘  the  Great.” 
Woe  betide  the  poor  German  subject 
who  should  dare  to  criticise  his  Emper¬ 
or’s  command  concerning  that  title. 
Llse-majeste  and  years  in  prison  can 
alone  atone  for  such  a  crime.  Political 
spies,  like  the  delatores  of  corrupt  im¬ 
perial  Rome,  prowl  about  in  all  parts 
of  the  Fatherland,  and  denounce  the 
unwary  citizen.  Sycophantic  Byzan¬ 
tine  public  prosecutors  indict  him  with 
the  greatest  zeal  and  official  fury  for 
some  Use-majeste,  which  was  very  often 
nothing  but  the  hasty  expression  of  an 
ill-bred  person,  or  the  remark  of  a  sharp 
tongue.  These  pushing  young  king’s 
attorneys  demean  themselves  by  taking 
up  cases  in  which,  perhaps  years  ago, 
a  man  in  the  presence  of  his  own  family 
made  an  unguarded  remark  about  the 
Emperor  ;  it  is  now  denounced  to  the 
police  by  a  servant  or  a  bad  relation 
from  spite  or  other  infamous  motive. 
Well  these  Staatsanwaelte  know  that 
by  such  zeal  they  ingratiate  themselves 
in  the  highest  quarters.  They  are  sure 
to  ”  arrive,”  as  the  French  put  it. 
Their  lord  and  master  has  a  good  mem¬ 
ory  for  such  magistrates.  And  the 
poor  wretches,  who  in  a  moment  of 
excitement  or,  perhaps,  in  a  drunken 
fit,  have  used  bad  language  concerning 
the  Emperor — for  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  comes  to  nothing  more — are  sure 
to  be  punished  severely,  without  the 
slightest  hope  of  pardon.  W^hereas 
the  nobleman,  the  officer,  who  killed  a 
45 
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private  citizen  is  let  off  after  a  short  ten  (a  cosmopolitan  crew),  who  are  im- 
imprisonment.  pudent  enough  to  oppose  his  will,  his 

Thus  the  middle  classes  see,  with  Imperial  commands.  As  a  red  rag 
sullen  discontent,  that  the  administra-  provokes  a  bull,  the  “  impudence”  of 
lion  of  justice,  formerly  the  brightest  the  Social  Democrats  provokes  the 
spot  in  Prussian  public  life,  is  tarnished  furious  wrath  of  the  Emperor.  He 
as  soon  as  the  slightest  question  arises  will  exterminate  them,  he  will  sweep 
between  the  feudal  nobility  and  the  them  from  the  earth  ;  his  soldiers  shall 
members  of  the  citizen-class.  Equality  shoot  them  whenever  theoccasionar- 
of  the  Prussian  before  the  law  no  longer  rives.  And  the  Social  Democrats  re- 
cxists.  A  feudal  baron,  though  a  con-  gard  the  Emperor  in  the  same  light  in 
vict  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  which  James  II.  was  looked  upon  by 
for  the  most  degrading  crime,  is  ad-  English  patriots,  as  a  man  who  cannot 
dressed  by  the  President  of  a  court  of  be  trusted  ;  as  a  monarch  who  loathes 
justice,  before  whom  the  prisoner  has  the  Constitution  of  his  country.  Add 
to  appear  as  a  witness,  in  the  most  ob-  to  these  general  reasons,  on  public 
sequious  manner  as  Herr  Baron.  An  grounds,  the  hatred  of  the  Socialists 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  on  the  contrary,  against  the  Emperor,  as  man  against 
who  is  sent  to  prison  for  some  imag-  man,  on  account  of  all  the  tracasscries, 
inary  insult  offered  to  a  railway  guard  the  petty  persecution,  and  the  innu- 
or  other  Civil  Service  employe,  is  treat-  merable  wrongs  done  to  them,  as  they 
ed  before  the  court  of  justice  with  the  believe,  by  his  special  order  and  com- 
grossest  rudeness.  The  magistrates  maud. 

who  behave  in  this  manner  are  wise  The  situation  is  getting  more  and 
men.  They  know  the  time  of  day.  more  dangerous,  the  feeling  of  discon- 
But  there  is  another  class  of  men  in  tent  increases  in  intensity  every  day  : 
Geimany  who  also  know,  and  who  bide  even  very  moderate  and  loyal  men  are 
their  time.  The  Social  Democrats,  beginning  to  see  in  the  new  legislation 
twenty-five  years  ago  a  mere  handful,  against  political  associations  many 
without  leaders  and  without  discipline,  striking  utterances,  which  enable  them 
are  now  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  to  infer  how  powerfully  in  the  highest 
Emperor.  At  first  he  tried,  or  rather  circles  the  idea  is  gaining  ground,  that 
it  looked  as  if  he  tried,  to  propitiate  one  day  it  will  be  necessary  to  crush  a 
them;  he  gave  out  that  the  aspirations  Social  Democratic  rising  of  the  whole 
and  aims  of  the  Socialists  had  no  better  people  by  force  of  arms.  When  that 
friend,  no  greater  protector  than  their  day  comes  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  Ger- 
Emperor.  But  that  was  at  the  time  many  and  for  the  Emperor.  The  Ger- 
when  Bismarck  was  to  be  got  rid  of,  mans  have  not  yet  had  their  1088,  nor 
and  when  William  II.  wanted  to  pose  their  1789;  and  we  cannot  believe  that 
as  the  arbeiter  freund,  while  the  old  they  will  be  spared  the  experience  of 
Chancellor  was  to  be  considered  as  their  England  and  of  France.  The  literary 
implacable  enemy.  The  Socialists  took  Golden  Age  in  Germany  also  arrived  a 
what  they  could  get ;  but  they  never  century  later  than  the  similar  epochs 
were  misled  as  to  what  were  tlie  real  in  the  two  Western  European  coun¬ 
motives  of  this  behavior  toward  them,  tries.  Notwithstanding  Sadowa  and 
When  the  Emperor  saw  that  he  was  Sedan,  notwithstanding  their  superior 
found  out,  he  abandoned  the  sugar  chemical  industry  and  their  Kbnigeu 
method  and  took  to  the  whip  again,  rays,  the  Germans,  as  a  political  body. 
And  from  that  moment  commenced  are  a  hundied  years  behind  the  English 
the  struggle,  which  is  not  a  party  fight  or  the  French  nation.  They  boast  of 
in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  Constitution,  a  Parliament,  and  all 
the  battle  between  despotism  and  lib-  the  other  paraphernalia  of  modern  gov- 
erty,  between  the  theory  of  the  divine  ernment.  But  the  Emperor  neverthe- 
right  king,  and  the  self-government  of  less  considers  himself  the  master,  just 
the  people  through  Parliament.  In  as  James  II.  did. 
the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  the  Socialists  This  discontent  is  not  limited  to  the 
are  the  enemies  of  his  kingdom  and  his  Social  Democrats  ;  the  middle  classes 
crown  ;  they  are  Vaterlandslose  Gesel-  also  grumble,  and  complain  that  the 
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Emperor  fosters  and  favors  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  feudal  nobility,  that  even 
the  administration  of  justice  is  tainted, 
wherever  there  is  a  conflict  between 
feudal  pretensions  and  the  rights  of  the 
citizen.  Thousands  are  thus  driven 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party  ;  every  election  shows  this  more 
clearly,  and  the  Emperor  thinks  that 
reactionary  laws,  repression  and  vio¬ 
lence  will  stem  the  tide,  which  they 
can  no  more  do  than  Mrs.  Partington’s 
broom.  One  would  think  that  the 
military  class  at  least  would  unre¬ 
servedly  admire  the  Emperor..  But 
even  this  does  not  happen  to  be  the 
case.  The  highest  military  circles  are 
continually  in  a  state  of  trepidation, 
lest  (he  Emperor  in  one  of  his  unac¬ 
countable  fits  of  energy  should  plunge 
the  country  into  war,  and  then  insist 
on  taking  command  of  the  army,  being 
his  own  General-in-chief,  Chief  of  staff 
and  commander  of  everything  under 
heaven.  A  catastrophe  would  then  be 
unavoidable,  say  the  most  experienced 
generals.  There  is  no  science,  no  art, 
no  profession,  in  which  the  Emperor 
docs  not  consider  himself  a  master. 
But  even  more.  He  will  lay  down  the 
law,  he  will  rush  in  with  conceited  step 
where  the  wisest  men  would  not  dare 
to  tread.  To  his  insane  craving  for 
self  advertising  itrhi  tt  orbi  nothing  is 
too  small,  nothing  too  remote.  A  boat- 
race  which  does  not  concern  him  in  the 
least  yields  just  as  good  grist  to  his 
mill,  furnishes  as  good  an  opportunity 
for  a  telegram  signed  “  Wilhelm  I.  & 
R.,”  as  Jameson’s  raid  into  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  So  far,  the  Emperor’s  conceit 
has  only  pleased  him,  without  doing 
much  hurt  to  other  people — though 
once  ho  came  very  near  overdoing  the 
thing.  But  far  more  dangerous  than 
his  mere  vanity  are  his  belief  that  he  is 
almighty,  his  inability  to  brook  contra¬ 
diction,  his  contempt  for  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  of  other  lands. 

A  violent  conflict  between  this  auto¬ 


cratic,  headstrong  monarch  and  the 
people  seems  unavoidable.  The  Social 
Democratic  party  is  gradually  ap¬ 
proaching  the  point  when  it  will  1)6 
eager  to  measure  swords  with  the  “  di¬ 
vine  right”  king,  and  to  fight  for  the 
people’s  rights  against  the  monarch  by 
the  grace  of  God.  The  army,  as  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  purpose  of  mowing  down 
“  rebellious  subjects,”  is  expected  to  do 
its  duty,  should  the  occasion  arrive  and 
the  order  be  given  to  shoot.  But  sup¬ 
pose  the  soldiers,  the  sons  and  brothers 
of  Social  Democrats,  should  hesitate  to 
obey  ?  Preparations  are  already  made 
by  express  order  of  the  Emperor  to 
amend  the  laws  against  associations, 
and  the  situation  must  have  become 
very  critical  when  a  Berlin  journal 
comments  thus  on  the  proposed  new 
Bill  :  ”  The  Emperor  demanded  the 
incorporation  in  the  Bill  of  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  safety 
and  the  public  peace,  because  he  is  en¬ 
tirely  governed  by  the  idea  that  secu¬ 
rity  and  peace  are  menaced,  and  that 
the  possibility  of  a  rising  on  the  part 
of  the  Vaterlandslose  Gesellen  (un¬ 
patriotic  fellows)  must  be  taken  into 
account.”  The  Emperor,  the  captain 
and  pilot  of  the  ship  of  State,  sees  that 
there  are  rocks  ahead,  and  his  proposed 
way  of  getting  out  of  danger  consists 
in  screwing  down  the  safety  valve. 
Whether  by  this  method  the  port  can 
be  reached  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Pru¬ 
dent  people  in  Germany,  men  who  have 
rendered  service  to  their  country,  look 
with  grave  anxiety  upon  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  'They  know  that  the 
headstrong  monarch  who  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  guides  the  destinies  of  the  Father- 
land  constitutes  a  danger  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  that  what  he  considers  to  be  energy 
is  generally  only  fussiness,  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  neither  wisdom  nor  patience,  and 
that  his  efforts  to  put  back  the  clock 
of  Germany  to  the  time  of  the  dark 
ages  can  but  end  in  ruin  for  the  crown 
and  for  the  country. — Contemporary 
Revieto. 
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Now  that  the  grouping  of  pieces 
upon  the  diplomatic  chess-board  has 
become  definite  and — till  further  or¬ 
ders — final,  it  is  reasonable  to  take 
stock  of  the  situation  and  see  how  we 
like  it.  Europe  is  definitely  split  up 
into  two  camps  ;  the  great  central 
wedge  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy 
running  from  north  to  south,  with  two 
heavy  masses— Russia  and  France — 
threatening  it  on  either  flank — threat¬ 
ening  it,  of  course,  in  the  most  pacific, 
and,  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  al¬ 
most  apologetic,  way,  but  still  threat¬ 
ening.  In  this  elaborate  combination 
no  place  is  found  for  England.  That 
eccentric  Power  remains  in  the  isola¬ 
tion  which  became  so  conspicuous  in 
1890.  Yet  a  noticeable  change  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  tone  with  which 
the  spokesmen,  otticial  or  unofficial,  of 
other  countries  discuss  the  position 
in  which  Great  Britain  finds  herself. 
There  is  no  longer  the  note  of  jubila¬ 
tion  at  our  weakness,  touched  with  a 
triumphant  forecast  of  plunder  ;  there 
is  no  longer  talk  of  combining  to  sup¬ 
press  the  common  enemy.  For  this 
change,  as  we  believe,  three  good  rea¬ 
sons  have  appeared.  First,  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  general  combination,  since 
nations  no  more  than  individuals  can 
act  together  unless  the  propensity  to 
agree  is  stronger  than  the  propensity 
to  differ  ;  secondly,  the  circumstance 
that  we  prove  to  bea-great  deal  strong¬ 
er  than  any  one  imagined  ;  and,  third¬ 
ly,  the  gradual  awakening  of  European 
statesmen  to  the  fact  that  we  are  no 
one’s  enemy.  Of  these  causes,  the 
difficulty  about  combining,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  that  any  possible  combina¬ 
tion  would  succeed  in  an  attempt  to 
crush  us,  have  rendered  our  solitary 
jiosition  no  longer  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  but  rather  highly  re¬ 
spectable  ;  and  this  is  the  sentiment 
which  Prince  Bismarck  gave  voice  to 
the  other  day  when  he  said  that  the 
nagging  of  England  had  been  carried 
too  far.  But  further,  it  seems  possible 
that  foreign  Slates  view  us  with  less 
jealousy  because,  with  one  exception, 
they  realize  that  we  are  not  in  their 


way,  and  do  not  mean  to  annoy  them, 
so  that  our  attitude  bids  fair  to  become 
not  only  respectable  but  popular. 

Candidly,  can  any  one  look  at  the 
history  of  Europe  for  the  last  eighteen 
or  twenty  months — since  the  Cleveland 
Message  and  the  German  Emperor’s 
telegram — without  seeing  that  England 
has  gained  all  along  the  line  ?  Our  re¬ 
lations  with  the  United  Slates  are  no 
worse  certainly,  and  it  is  a  tenable  view 
that  they  are  better,  because  America 
knows  now  that  we  will  not  fight  with 
her  except  under  the  extremest  provo¬ 
cation,  and  then  only  in  bitterness  of 
heart,  but  that  certain  kinds  of  provo¬ 
cation  may  not  be  offered  us  with  im¬ 
punity.  In  Europe,  if  we  have  not 
made  a  friend  we  have  at  least  recog¬ 
nized  an  enemy — and  that  is  always  an 
element  of  strength.  For  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  was  concentrated  upon  us 
we  are  beyond  doubt  indebted  to  the 
German  Emperor.  The  immediate  re¬ 
sult  of  the  growl  which  ran  through 
Europe  was  an  answering  growl  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  British 
Empite.  Public  opinion  at  home  on 
the  necessity  for  armament  received  an 
excellent  tonic,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  threat  of  European  hos¬ 
tility  assisted  greatly  in  salving  our  de¬ 
cidedly  embroiled  position  at  the  Cape, 
where  no  one  is  anxious  to  exchange 
English  ascendency  for  German  domi¬ 
nation.  From  Canada  and  Australia 
came  outspoken  assurance  of  support ; 
and  the  Jubilee,  falling  with  singular 
timeliness,  strengthened  the  feeling  of 
national  integrity,  and  fairly  amazed 
other  nations  by  the  Spithead  Review. 
One  could  almost  see  Europe  rub  its 
eyes  and  question  if  tins  was  the  senile 
decay,  hastened  by  ill-gotten  prosper¬ 
ity,  that  had  been  proclaimed  to  the 
universe.  Things  had,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  an  awkward  appearance  of  tlie 
strong  man  armed  keeping  his  house  to 
sec  that  his  goods  were  in  peace  ;  and 
the  European  Powers,  if  any  had  in¬ 
dulged  the  dream  of  a  far-reaching 
partition,  began  to  ask  themselves 
whether  this  “  predatory  people”  were 
interfering  with  any  one’s  legitimate 
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ainbiliona.  Russian  diplomacy  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  clear-sighted,  and  the  course 
of  the  Greek  war  must  have  made  it 
clear  even  to  the  obtuse  that  the  policy 
of  supporting  the  Turk  would  find  few 
backers  in  this  country.  If  Russia  hits 
a  free  hand  toward  Turkey  she  has 
nothing  else  to  ask  of  England,  and 
France, habitually  suspicious,  gradually 
became  convinced  that,  after  all,  we 
did  not  intend  9,  coup  ile  main  on  Crete. 
There  was  always  the  question  of  Egvi)t, 
where  our  ascendency  was  deplorably 
solidified  by  the  Nile  campaign  ;  but 
France  knows  very  well  that  to  raise 
the  question  of  Egyi>t  seriously  is  to 
raise  the  question  of  Tunis,  and,  set¬ 
ting  apart  the  need  for  lliserta,  Tunis 
haj)pens  to  be  the  one  French  depend¬ 
ency  which  is  doing  well.  Besides,  in 
any  war  between  England  and  an  alli¬ 
ance  of  which  France  formed  part  the 
brunt  of  the  sea  fighting  would  fall  on 
the  French  Navy,  which,  good  as  it  is, 
would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  victory, 
and  risk  total  annihilation. 

There  remained  Germany— for  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  England  there  are 
no  causes  of  quarrel,  between  Italy 
and  England  there  are  long-standing 
grounds  of  friendship.  Germany  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  chestnuts  to  pull  out  of 
the  fire — South  Africa,  and,  in  a  wild 
prospect,  Australia  also.  But  it  soon 
became  clear  that  if  Germany  wanted 
the  chestnuts  she  must  pull  them  out 
herself ;  and  in  a  war  with  Germany 
we  should  hold  all  the  trump  cards. 
With  France  always  watching  for  the 
revanche,  Germany  dare  only  engage  in 
war  with  a  certainty  of  winning.  Noth¬ 
ing,  therefore,  came  of  the  European 
menace  to  Great  Britain  except  an  in¬ 
creased  preparedness  in  us  against  at¬ 
tack  from  one  particular  quarter.  We 
remain  as  we  were,  without  an  ally  ; 
but,  since  the  advantages,  and  even  the 
moral  duty,  of  attacking  us  were  made 
so  plain,  and  we  were  not  attacked,  it 
would  seem  that  we  have  made  our¬ 
selves  feared,  if  not  respected.  The 
European  balance  of  power  has  had  to 
adjust  itself  without  reference  to  us  ; 
and  that  means  simply  that  we  are 
keepers  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
accession  of  England  to  either  side 
would  upset  the  balance.  If  the  Dual 
Alliance  attacked  Germany,  England 


by  joining  it  could  strip  her  rival  of 
every  transmarine  possession  and  de¬ 
stroy  her  commerce.  If  England  joined 
Germany  her  fleet  would  neutralize  the 
disadvantage  which  Germany  would  be 
under  of  confronting  an  attack  on  both 
flanks,  by  her  ability  to  transport  Ger¬ 
man  troops  and  land  them  where  they 
should  be  required.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  arguing  to  show  that  either  of 
the  great  factions  would  welcome  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  preponderant  naval  Pow¬ 
er  ;  the  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  an 
article  of  M.  de  Laneesan’s  in  La  Poli¬ 
tique  Coloniale,  which  points  out,  in 
the  most  disinterested  way,  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  everything  to  gain  from  join¬ 
ing  the  Dual  Alliance  ;  if  we  stand  out 
we  are  menaced  with  a  league  of  Prance, 
Russia,  and  Germany.  This  cat-and- 
dog  combination  may  fairly  be  classed 
now  among  superannuated  bogeys  ; 
and  Continental  statesmen  know  m 
their  hearts  that  we  are  not  to  be  co¬ 
erced  by  such  idle  threats.  The  essen¬ 
tial  point  is  that  we  are  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  join  either  Alliance,  unless  we 
are  attacked.  For  that  reason  Europe 
sees  us  without  disquietude  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  would  menace  the  world’s 
rest  if  either  France  or  Germany  occu¬ 
pied  it.  We  want  peace,  on  moral  and 
commercial  grounds.  Our  people  are 
a  humanitarian  people  who  read  news¬ 
papers,  and  they  do  not  want  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  wars  brought  to  their  breakfast- 
tables  ;  they  are  a  trading  people,  and 
though  many  of  them  would  gladly  see 
the  German  commerce  ham[)cred — as 
any  European  war  would  hamper  it — 
no  British  statesman  dare  “  knock  tlie 
heads  of  the  Kings  of  Europe  together” 
to  prevent  Germany  from  underselling 
us.  Not  only  would  the  nation  account 
the  proceeding  immoral,  but  the  best 
of  our  commerce  desires  simply  open 
markets.  Russia  also  wants  peace,  for 
steady  development  of  her  vast  re¬ 
sources,  but  she  is  inevitably  mixed  up 
with  France  and  Germany,  and  France 
and  Germany  do  not  want  peace,  they 
only  dread  war.  Directly  one  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  superiority,  treaties  will  be 
like  flax  in  the  fire  ;  and  that  prepon¬ 
derance  could  at  once  be  given  by  the 
adhesion  of  England.  Nine  men  out 
of  ten  in  this  country  would,  if  the 
question  were  put  to  them,  declare  that 
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it  would  pay  us  to  join  France  and 
Eussia  and  try  to  batter  Germany  ;  but 
scarcely  one  in  the  ten  would  vote  for 
doing  so.  That  is  why  Europe  may  be 


very  well  content  to  leave  us  in  our 
isolation,  not  because  we  would  not  be 
good  allies,  but  because  we  shall  not  use 
our  position  to  intrigue. — Spectator. 


ON  THE  COLLECTING  OF  AUTOGRAPHS. 


Had  not  the  penny-post  been  estab¬ 
lished  it  could  not  have  been  ;  only 
the  far-seeing  mind  of  Rowland  Hill 
made  it  possible  ;  and  I  have  some¬ 
times  thought  that  he  would  have 
paused  could  he  have  realized  the  suf¬ 
fering  that  would  be  indirectly  caused 
by  him. 

Money-lenders’  circulars  and  adver¬ 
tisements  make  capital  material  with 
which  to  light  fires  ;  begging-letters, 
when  genuine,  are  either  an  appeal  from 
the  destitute  or  a  misdirected  endeavor 
to  do  good  ;  but  what  is  to  be  done 
with  letters  which  are  merely  requests 
for  one’s  autographs  ? 

I  remember  that  I  felt  rather  flat¬ 
tered  by  the  first  dozen  or  so  of  the 
curiously  worded  documents  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  begging  me  to  sign  my  name, 
and  enclosing  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope. 

Well  !  my  only  excuse  is  that  I  was 
young,  and  that  it  is  a  long  lime  ago  ; 
and  1  think  that  all  I  have  since  suf¬ 
fered  at  the  hands  of  the  autograph 
hunter  has  been  a  heavy  retribution  for 
wdiat  was,  after  all,  only  boyish  vanity. 
1  once  compared  notes  with  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  actress,  who,  unknown  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  does  an  enormous  amount  of  char¬ 
itable  work  in  London  ;  she  gives  both 
money  and  time  ungrudgingly  when¬ 
ever  she  sees  the  chance  of  doing  good  ; 
and  for  an  actress  to  give  her  time 
means  an  amount  of  self-sacrifice  that 
the  public  can  scarcely  enter  into. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  I  found  my  friend  sitting  close 
by  the  fire,  busily  writing. 

“  Wait  just  one  moment,”  she  said  ; 
“  I  have  only  two  more  to  do.” 

As  she  spoke  she  signed  her  name 
rapidly,  and  then,  taking  a  fresh  sheet 
of  paper,  repeated  the  process. 

“  There  !  I’ve  done  them  all ;  what 
a  blessing,”  she  exclaimed. 

‘‘  Autographs,  I  suppose,”  I  an¬ 
swered. 


”  Yes.  I  only  do  them,  as  a  rule, 
once  a  week  ;  but  this  afternoon  I  was 
not  very  busy,  and  I  thought  I  would 
get  them  done  with.” 

I  took  up  some  of  the  half- sheets  of 
paper,  and  looked  at  them  :  most  of 
them  had  only  the  words  “  Yours 
truly,”  followed  by  the  name ;  but 
some  of  them  bore  quotations  from 
various  poets,  especially  from  Shake¬ 
speare. 

“  Why  have  you  written  these?”  I 
asked. 

“Oh  !  these  are  what  I  call  my  tvvo- 
and-sixpennies,”  was  the  reply. 

Then,  seeing  that  I  looked  mystified, 
my  friend  continued  : 

“  Have  you  not  seen  it  stated  in  the 

papers  lately  that  Miss - ,  being  so 

troubled  by  constant  applications  for 
her  autograph,  has  made  a  rule  not  to 
send  it  unless  a  shilling’s  worth  of 
stamps  be  enclosed  for  the - Hos¬ 

pital  ?” 

“  Why,  you  will  be  as  good  as  an  an¬ 
nuity  to  them.” 

“  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  collect  a 
nice  little  sum  in  a  year  ;  but  you  see, 
I  make  any  one  give  a  shilling  just  for 
my  autograph  ;  but  I  get  half  a  crown 
each  for  those  with  quotations  as  well 
as  my  name.” 

“Who  chooses  the  passages?”  I 
asked. 

The  actress  laughed.  “  Those  who 
ask  for  them,  of  course.  Just  look  at 
them.” 

I  did  look,  and  found  that  a  great 
many  were  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  one 
or  two  from  Othello,  and  several  from 
As  You  Like  It.  There  were  ten  beg¬ 
ging  for  lines  from  Browning,  and 
about  a  dozen  asking  for  extracts  from 
Tennyson. 

I  was  so  impressed  by  what  Miss - 

told  me,  that  I  made  some  inquiries, 
and  found  that  autograph-hunting  is  a 
regular  trade. 

As  soon  as  a  man  or  a  woman  be- 
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comes  celebrated  from  any  cause,  they 
receive  a  letter,  usually  signed  with  a 
woman’s  name,  asking  for  their  signa¬ 
ture.  If  a  favorable  answer  is  returned 
and  the  autograph  sent,  it  is  then  taken 
to  a  dealer  and  sold.  There  are  several 
people  who  make  a  good  living  by  this 
business.  W riling  under  various  names, 
and  from  different  addresses,  one  man 
may  manage  to  obtain  five  or  six  signa¬ 
tures  from  the  same  person. 

Then  there  is  the  genuine  autograph- 
hunter  ;  he  openly  avows  that  he  writes 
to  every  one.  One  of  these  human 
fiends  unblushingly  informed  me  that, 
as  a  rule,  you  could  safely  reckon  on 
getting  about  one-third  of  all  you  ap¬ 
plied  for. 

Those  who  really  take  a  genuine  and 
sensible  interest  in  autographs  do  not 
value  them  merely  on  account  of  their 
rarity,  but  for  the  interest  attaching  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dealers 
and  those  who  supply  them  view  each 
signature  and  document  purely  from 
its  money  value.  These  men  know  the 
market,  and  they  can  tell  you  tho  cur¬ 
rent  price  of  any  autograph. 

I  asked  one  of  them  what  was  the 
price  of  a  letter  from  Air.  Gladstone, 
lie  shook  his  head  regretfully.  “  They 
don’t  fetch  much  ;  he’s  too  fond  of 
postcards  ;  it  is  a  grand  chance  thrown 
away.  Why,  if  he’d  been  careful,  like 
Tennyson,  they  might  have  made  ten 
pounds  each,”  was  the  reply. 

I  mentioned  two  or  three  other  well- 
known  people,  and  he  quoted  their 
rices  at  once  ;  at  length  I  asked  how 
Ir.  Kuskin’s  autograph  sold.  He 
sighed,  “  He’s  dear,  for  a  living  one, 
very.  I’ve  had  live  or  six  orders  come 
in  for  him  within  this  last  week,  and  I 
cannot  execute  them  all ;  I’ve  had  to 
ask  for  time.” 

“  What  class  do  you  sell  the  most 
of  ?”  I  inquired. 

”  Oh  !  theatrical  people  ;  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  them  always.” 

“  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  sell  well,  I 
suppose 

”  Yes.  I  get  more  orders  for  them 
than  for  any  one  else  ;  but  there  is  a 
great  run  on  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt ;  and  you  would  be  aston¬ 
ished  if  you  knew  how  often  I  am  asked 
for  Toole.” 

“  Do  you  do  much  with  artists?”  I 
asked. 


”  No,  not  much,”  he  replied.  “  Of 
course  we  book  a  few  orders.  I  had 
two  this  morning  ;  one  man,  a  regular 
customer,  wants  Noel  Baton,  and  the 
other  one  a  Millais.  We  sell  more  of 
him  than  of  any  of  them,  but  we  turn 
over  Alma  Tademas  fairly  well,  and 
there  is  a  slow  but  steady  sale  for 
Leightons.  We  do  a  certain  amount 
in  Burne  Jones  and  Whistler  ;  but  the 
trade  in  artists  is  not  brisk— not  what 
I  should  like  to  see  it,  nor  what  they 
have  a  right  to  expect.” 

I  asked  him  what  hedid  in  the  musi¬ 
cal  world,  and  ho  owned  that  there 
things  looked  brighter.  ”  We  do  a 
good  deal  in  Pattis  ;  yes,  I  may  say  we 
do  really  well  in  them  ;  Joachim  sells 
surely,  if  a  trifle  slowly  ;  and  there  is  a 
brisk  demand  for  Albanis.  Norman 
Neruda  has  a  steady  value,  and  we  do 
a  very  fair  thing  in  Antoinette  Ster¬ 
lings.” 

in  reply  to  some  further  questions 
my  informant  told  me  that  when  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Sullivan  were  working  to¬ 
gether  the  demand  for  those  in  the 
caste  at  the  Savoy  was  very  great. 

‘‘  I’ve  had  as  many  as  ten  separate 
orders  in  a  morning  for  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  parts.” 

I  asked  who  sold  best  in  the  world  of 
literature,  and  he  said  nov'elists  as  a 
rule. 

”  But,”  he  added,  “  they  vary  so. 
Now  at  one  time  I  did  a  great  trade  in 
William  Blacks,  but  there  is  not  such 
a  demand  for  him  now.  I  do  a  fair 
business  in  Miss  Braddons  ;  she  is  al¬ 
ways  on  demand,  and  the  sale  for  her 
is  steady.  Lately  there  Ims  been  a  very 
good  thing  to  be  made  with  Kudyard 
Kii)ling3  ;  and  there  is  a  fair  demand 
for  Barrie  ;  I  send  a  good  many  of 
them  to  Scotland.” 

I  inquired  whether  he  was  ever 
asked  for  George  Meredith’s  autograph. 

”  Well,  yes.  I’m  asked  for  it  now 
and  again  ;  tho  really  serious  collectors 
go  in  for  it ;  hut  it  is  not,  so  to  speak, 
quotable,  not  on  the  market  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  way.  You  seem  interested  in  this 
sort  of  thing,”  he  added. 

I  said  that  I  was,  and  he  then  went 
on  to  explain  that  there  were  some 
couple  of  dozen  people  in  England  who 
weiit  in  for  autographs  seriously  and 
systematically.  “  All  the  dealers  know 
them  ;  there  are  people  on  my  books 
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now  to  whom  I  send  a  monthly  list  of 
my  stock,  not  the  catalogue  for  the 
general  public  ;  these  additions  to  my 
list  only  go  into  that  when  looked  over 
by  my  regular  customers,  who  order 
what  they  want,  and  also  tell  nie  to 
look  out  for  special  things  for  them. 
Long  before  a  man  becomes  in  great 
demand  those  collectors  have  secured 
him,  not  a  mere  autograph,  but  a  let¬ 
ter  ;  often  a  very  interesting  one. 
There  is  one  of  my  customers  who  has 
three  huge  folios,  like  large  atlases, 
full  of  autographs.  I  forget  the  date 
of  the  earliest,  but  I  know  he  has  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus.  He  has  some  Crom¬ 
wells,  most  of  them  printed  by  Car¬ 
lyle  ;  his  letters  are  not  very  commonly 
to  be  met  with,  but  his  mere  autograph 
is  not  very  valuable  ;  but  the  man  I 
am  speaking  of  has  got  a  signature  of 
Cromwell’s  father,  a  w'ondeifiilly  valu¬ 
able  thing.  There  is  only  one  other 
now  known,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  but  of 
course  it  may  turn  up  any  day.” 

“  I  did  not  know  any  letters  from 
the  Protector’s  father  existed,”  I 
said. 

“  No  !  How  should  you  know,  un¬ 
less  by  chance  ?  But,  you  see,  it  is  my 
business  to  have  this  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion.  I  only  wish,”  he  added,  ”  that 
a  few  of  Shakespeare’s  would  turn  up  ; 
he  must  have  written  letters,  like  any 
one  else,  if  only  one  could  have  been 
preserved.  I  am  not  exaggeiating 
when  I  say  that  if  I  could  put  on  the 
market  a  genuine,  undoubted  letter  of 
his,  I  could  get  what  I  like  for  it.  I 
should  nut  expect  to  make  less  than 
four  thousand  pounds  by  it,  and  per¬ 
haps  more.  I  would  not  take  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  for  his  mere  signa¬ 
ture.” 

“  I  suppose  if  these  were  to  come  to 
light  they  would  go  to  America?”  1 
said. 

“I  think  not,”  he  replied.  “I 
know  at  least  three  people  who  would 
do  their  best  to  prevent  that ;  though 
if  one  of  the  three  persons  whom  1  am 
speaking  of  got  them,  they  would  go 
to  Paris,  and  I  don’t  like  Paris  for  such 
very  rare  things  ;  not  a  steady  enough 
government  to  be  quite  safe  for  this 
class  of  article.  Too  revolutionary  ; 
given  to  burning  things,  nowand  then, 
you  know.” 


“  Do  you  go  in  for  foreign  auto¬ 
graphs  ?’’  I  inquired. 

“  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent  I  do — that 
is,  for  my  regular  clients — but  I  don’t 
speculate  in  them.  If  a  client  of  mine 
wants  the  autograph  of  a  living  person, 
I  of  course  get  it ;  and  I  have  agents 
abroad  who  are  constantly  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  autographs  for  me.  J  give 
them  lists  ;  but  these  lists,  as  a  rule, 
are  only  those  I’ve  orders  for  and  the 
price  I  will  go  to  for  each  specimen. 
Take  Cardinal  Mazarin.  I  have  two 
order’s  for  hinr  irow,  and  my  agents  are 
on  the  look-out,  but  I  should  not  specu¬ 
late  in  him  on  my  ow’n  account.  I’lie 
great  collectors  want  him,  but  the  small¬ 
er  ones  care  nothing  about  such  a  man, 
and  I  dare  not  give  the  price  he  makes 
unless  I  know  of  a  customer.” 

“  How  do  you  know  whom  to  specu¬ 
late  in  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  but 
we  keep  a  close  watch  on  things.  One 
way  is  to  see  what  books  are  coming 
out,  arrd  when  one  is  announced  as 
neatly  ready  by  any  one  whom  we  think 
will  sell  well,  we  set  to  work  and  lay  in 
a  stock  of  his  autographs  before  the 
book  is  published  and  the  demand  be¬ 
gins.  Of  course  a  suddenly  made  repu¬ 
tation  places  us  very  awkwardly  ;  for 
weeks  I  was  unable  to  meet  the  demand 
created  by  John  Jngtesant.” 

“  1  suppose  the  great  success  of  Jiob- 
ert  Ehmere  found  you  in  a  similarly 
unprepared  condition?”  I  observed. 

‘‘  Well,  no,  not  to  such  an  extent. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  going  to  review  it  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  I  got  as  many  Mrs. 
Humphry  Wards  as  I  could,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  price  ;  then,  when  I  had  read  the 
review,  which  I  did  the  day  it  came 
out,  I  at  once  telegraphed  to  all  my 
agents  to  buy  her  up  at  any  price.  In 
a  week  the  run  began,  and  for  the  next 
six  months  the  sale  was  very  brisk.  I 
had  bought  cheaply,  and  sold  dearly. 
Excepting  to  oblige  other  dealers,  I 
never  sold  one  for  less  than  eight  times 
what  I  gave  for  it. 

“  Then,  again,  at  times  we  get  a 
good  deal  of  help  from  outsiders.  A 
customer  of  mine,  a  man  who  is  well 
known  in  politics  and  society,  comes 
occasionally  to  look  over  what  I  have 
got,  and  he  will  tell  me  sometimes  to 
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go  in  for  certain  people.  I  never  ask 
why,  but  I  do  it,  and  I  never  found 
him  wrong. 

“  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  what 
I  mean.  We  had  done  a  good  thing  in 
Parnells  during  the  Times  case,  but 
after  it  was  over  the  demand  dropped 
down  to  its  normal  standard  again. 

“  Well,  one  day  the  man  I  have 
spoken  of  came,  and  after  we  had 
talked  a  little,  and  I  had  shown  him 
one  or  two  rare  foreigners,  he  said,  ‘  If 
I  were  you  I’d  lay  in  a  stock  of  Par¬ 
nells,  unless  you  have  a  big  lot  in 
hand.’  I  asked  no  questions,  but  by 
that  night’s  post  I  sent  orders  to  all  my 
agents,  and  so  we  were  ready  for  the 
run  when  it  came  a  second  time,  and 
it  was  a  bigger  thing  than  the  tirst  had 
been.  While  those  scenes  were  going 
on  in  Committee  Koom  No.  15,  even 
I,  who  was  prepared,  could  scarcely 
keep  going,  and  most  of  the  trade  were 
buying  up  Parnells  at  simply  fancy 
prices  ;  for  during  a  regular  “  run” 
we  don’t  oblige  each  other,  only  as  a 
rule  when  the  demand  is  normal. 

“  Then,  again,  there  are  the  people 
whom  one  has  obliged  ;  they  will  gen¬ 
erally  do  us  a  good  turn  if  they  can.” 

“  Do  you  mean  the  other  dealers  ?” 
I  asked. 

“No;  1  mean  private  individuals. 
It  is  in  this  way  :  a  certain  percentage 
of  letters  containing  an  account  of  fam¬ 
ily  affairs  or  matters  of  private  interest 
get  out ;  how  they  do  I  cannot  say  for 
certain,  but  one  theory  is  that  they  are 
stolen  to  sell. 


“  As  soon  as  one  of  these  letters 
comes  into  the  hands  of  any  respect¬ 
able  member  of  the  trade,  he  at  once 
sends  it  to  the  writer,  if  alive  ;  if  not, 
to  his  representative,  and  explains  how 
he  became  possessed  of  it.  There  is 
often  a  check  returned,  and  almost  al¬ 
ways  a  carefully  worded  letter  of  thanks, 
and  the  writer  will  generally  do  us  a 
good  turn  afterward  if  he  can.  I  could 
give  you  the  name  of  a  man  who  never 
misses  the  chance  of  letting  me  know 
of  a  good  thing,  because  I  once  returned 
him  a  letter  he  had  written  to  a  brother 
of  his  commenting  on  the  conduct  of  a 
nephew  of  theirs.  A  man  who  has  all 
the  gossip  of  the  London  clubs  at  his 
tinger’s  end,  and  who  understands  a 
certain  amount  about  politics,  can  be 
very  useful  in  a  business  like  ours  if  he 
will  take  the  trouble  to  be  so.” 

“  I  had  no  idea  that  autograph-col¬ 
lecting  was  reduced  to  such  a  regular 
system,”  I  said. 

“  No,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  very  few 
people  have  any  idea  of  the  matter  from 
the  dealer’s  point  of  view.  The  pub¬ 
lic  get  what  they  want  at  sales,  or 
through  us,  or  by  begging,  but  they  do 
not  realize  that  to  deal  in  autographs 
requires  an  immense  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  that  great 
care  and  forethought  have  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  if  the  business  is  to  pay  ;  but  it 
is  work  I  like,  and  I  think  no  one, 
dealer  or  collector,  can  go  in  for  auto¬ 
graphs  without  getting  to  be  very  fond 
of  the  thing.” — Chambers’s  Journal. 


BIRD  MESSAGE. 

0  .SWALLOW,  swallow,  flying  over  sea, 

Slay  but  one  moment  !  I  would  speak  to  thee, 

Would  pluck  a  feather  from  thy  wing  so  bright. 

Wherewith  a  letter  to  my  love  to  write. 

Then  will  I  hide  it  under  thy  swift  wing, 

That  thou  it  safely  to  my  true  love  bring. 

0  swallow  !  when  thou  hoverest  above  her. 

Tell  her,  “  This  message  is  sent  thee  by  thy  lover  !” 

— Nineteenth  Century. 
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There  is  practically  no  doubt  that 
some  sort  of  scheme  for  a  general  com¬ 
bination  to  strip  England  of  what  for¬ 
eigners  consider  her  ill  gotten  acquisi¬ 
tions  was  at  least  laid  before  the  lead¬ 
ing  European  diplomatists.  It  even 
seems  probable  that  in  the  West  Afri¬ 
can  Franco-German  Convention  signed 
the  other  day  Germany  made  actual 
sacrifices  of  her  pretensions  so  as  to 
pave  the  way  for  joint  action  ;  at  all 
events  the  German  papers  are  crying 
out  that  they  were  tricked  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations.  Nor  is  there  any  shadow  of 
doubt  that,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
all  such  projects  are  abandoned.  But  it 
is  interesting,  and  it  may  be  instructive, 
to  consider  what  main  lines  the  Con¬ 
tinental  diplomatists  would  work  on  if 
they  sat  down  round  a  table  to  draft  an 
agreement  for  the  partition  of  England. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  great  battle 
had  been  fought.  Suppose  that  the 
Sedan  of  our  Navy  had  come  upon  us, 
that  our  ports  were  blockaded  and  all 
supplies  cut  off  by  a  joint  fleet  of  the 
Powers  patrolling  in  sight  of  our  coasts, 
and  that  while  England  is  starving  into 
submission  the  plenipotentiaries  sit 
down  at  Paris,  Berlin,  or  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  arrange  the  division.  Just  so 
they  sat  down  at  Vienna  when  Napo¬ 
leon  was  in  Elba.  The  work  to  be 
done  then  was  mainly  work  of  restitu¬ 
tion — restoring  the  conquests  which 
Napoleon  had  made  within  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  to  the  original  owners.  Yet 
the  disagreements  proved  so  violent 
that  the  only  thing  which  prevented 
the  partitioning  Powers  from  flying  at 
each  other’s  tliroats  was  Napoleon’s 
landing  in  France.  Would  the  task 
be  easier  when  the  countries  to  be  di¬ 
vided  had  either  known  no  Sovereign 
but  the  English  Sovereign,  or  were  at 
least  long-standing  possessions  where 
any  conflicting  title  had  long  since  died 
out  ?  At  first  sight  the  lines  of  agree¬ 
ment  would  seem  obvious  enough. 
America,  of  course,  must  have  been 
bought  off  with  the  assurance  of  a  free 
hand  in  Canada — for  it  is  practically 
certain  that  no  combination  of  Euro- 
ean  Powers  could  crush  an  Anglo- 
axon  coalition  into  prostration.  Posts 


in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  would  bo 
no  temptation  to  her.  But  if  we  are 
not  greatly  mistaken,  America  would 
see  in  this  occasion  a  great  chance  of 
extending  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the 
West  Indies.  She  might  fairly  say  to 
Europe  :  “  Canada  is  ours  by  the  logic 
of  events,  since,  England’s  naval  power 
being  broken,  Canada  must  join  us 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  forbids  your  attempting  its  con¬ 
quest.  You  must  give  us  something 
else.  Give  us  the  British  West  Indies, 
and  allow  Cuba  to  declare  its  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Spain  and  join  us.”  There 
is  no  doubt  a  large  party  in  the  States 
who  would  be  opposed  to  such  a  policy, 
but  the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  tobacco 
traders,  who  would  see  an  enormous 
profit  in  the  arrangement,  might  over¬ 
bear  them  ;  and  the  Great  Powers 
would  no  doubt  gladly  consent  to  buy 
America  at  the  expense  of  Spain. 

All  this  might  be  arranged  without 
too  much  squabbling.  France  would 
certainly  claim  Newfoundland,  to  settle 
once  for  all  the  long-standing  quariel 
over  her  fisheries  there,  and  America 
would  see  a  menace  in  French  stations 
so  near  the  French-speaking  commu¬ 
nity  of  the  Great  Lakes.  But  setting 
the  New  World  out  of  the  question, 
and  assuming — it  is  a  large  assumption 
— that  Europe  would  acquiesce  in  an 
arrangement  which  made  the  United 
States  practically  paramount  from  Baf- 
fins  Bay  to  Cape  Horn,  Asia  and  Africa 
would  afford  matter  enough  for  dis¬ 
pute.  France  would  take  West  Africa 
over  bodily,  and  the  Nile  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  Germany  would  take  British 
East  Africa  and  the  Cape,  so  that  the 
whole  continent  would  be  virtually  di¬ 
vided  between  these  Powers.  Russia 
would  take  over  India,  extend  her  rail¬ 
way  from  Merv  to  Peshawur,  and  con¬ 
nect  Bombay  with  St.  Petersburg.  As 
for  Anstralia  and  New  Zealand,  those 
communities  would  no  doubt  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  declare  their  independence, 
since  in  the  general  exhaustion  after  a 
great  struggle  no  European  Power 
would  care  to  take  over  the  very  awk¬ 
ward  job  of  reducing  them  ;  but,  prob¬ 
ably  by  a  tacit  agreement  among  diplo- 
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matists,  they  would  be  recognized  as 
within  Germany’s  sphere  of  influence. 
Such  would  probably  be  the  main  lines. 
But  just  imagine  the  quarrelling  when 
it  came  to  working  the  thing  out. 
Naturally  each  Power  would  depreciate 
its  own  slice.  France  would  say  to  Ger¬ 
many  :  “  We  really  congratulate  you  ! 
You  have  all  the  riches  of  Kimberley 
and  all  the  riches  of  Johannesburg,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  gold  that  is  to  come 
out  of  Khodesia.  Look  at  us  :  from 
the  Congo  mouth  to  the  Nile  mouth  is 
there  a  mine  working  ?  Besides,  we 
make  over  to  you  a  highly  civilized 
community  full  of  admirable  white 
subjects,  not  mere  negroes,  Arabs, 
and  fellaheen.”  To  which  Germany 
would  answer  :  “  This  civilized  com¬ 
munity  consists  of  turbulent  English 
and  contumacious  Dutch,  who  do  not 
appreciate  the  blessing  that  has  been 
conferred  upon  them,  and  who  will 
need  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men  to  subdue  them.  Besides,  once 
they  are  subdued,  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  North  Sea  to  Cape  Town,  and  the 
only  coaling-stations  we  have  in  the 
interval  are  Ascension  and  St.  Helena. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  shonld 
have  Sierra  Leone  for  a  port  of  call.” 
“  What,  and  bring  in  German  trade 
into  the  middle  of  our  possessions  ?  ” 
the  French  would  reply.  “  Scarcely, 
we  thank  you.”  There  at  once  is  a 
divergence  of  interests  hardly  to  be  got 
over.  Take  another  quarter  of  the 
world.  Germany  holds  New  Guinea, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  cast  an  eye 
upon  Australia.  At  least,  she  would 
say  :  “  Let  us  make  clean  work  of  it 
in  Polynesia  ;  we  take  over  all  these 
little  islands,  and  while  we  are  about  it 
British  Borneo  would  naturally  come 
to  us  too.”  On  the  contrary,  France 
would  say  ;  “  It  belongs  to  the  Straits 
Settlements,  which  will  make  our  Far- 
Eastern  colonies  really  worth  having. 
We  shall  also  take  Hong-kong,  for 
China  must  learn  to  respect  us.”  But 
at  this  point  Eussia  would  interpose. 
“  Hong-kong,”  she  would  say,  ”  natu¬ 
rally  belongs  to  the  Power  which  is  on 
such  friendly  relations  with  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Empire  as  to  be  privileged  to  run 
railways  through  its  territory  ;  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  are  an  essential  link 
between  that  and  India.”  “  Was  it 


for  this,”  France  would  retort,  “  that 
we  abandoned  our  historic  claim  to  the 
Empire  of  Dupleix,  and  made  over  to 
you  the  rich  peninsula  overflowing  with 
highly  manageable  races,  with  its  rail¬ 
ways  counted  not  by  thousands  of 
miles,  but  by  tens  of  thousands  ?  It 
is  an  estate  in  such  perfect  order  that 
you  have  only  to  walk  in  and  receive 
the  keys  and  title-deeds  at  Calcutta  ;  a 
possession  that  gives  you  ports  on  two 
seas.  The  least  you  can  do  is  to  allow 
us  to  take  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
also  we  claim  Ceylon  and  Burmah, 
which  are  in  no  way  integral  parts  of 
India.”  “Have  it  your  own  way,” 
Russia  might  very  possibly  answer  ; 
“  we  are  friends  and  we  do  not  quarrel 
over  trifles.  We  should  have  liked 
Hong-kong,  but  very  probably  we  may 
make  some  equally  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment  with  China.  But  you  will  of 
course  understand  that  the  sovereign 
Power  in  India  must  nfcessarily  con¬ 
trol  the  Suez  Canal.  You  will  not 
mind  if  we  taken  Aden  and  Cyprus  ; 
and,  in  the  interests  of  civilization,  you 
will  allow  us  to  annex  Crete.  Because, 
you  see,  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  we  shall  be  at  Constantinople, 
and  we  mean  to  be  masters  in  the 
Levant.  Y"ou  will  naturally  be  su¬ 
preme  in  the  Western  Mediterranean, 
having  Biserta  and  Toulon.  It  would, 
however,  be  indecent  not  to  restore 
Gibraltar  to  Spain  ;  and,  besides,  she 
is  not  likely  to  hurt  anybody.  There 
is  also  Malta — but  Italy,  you  see,  has 
got  nothing,  and  it  would  be  really  very 
nice  for  her  to  have  Malta  ;  it  would 
please  her  without  making  much  differ¬ 
ence  to  us.” 

This  is  merely  the  briefest  outline  of 
the  probable  ambitions  and  the  certain 
disagreements.  France  and  Russia 
would  contend  for  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Whichever  got  it,  Germany 
would  be  obliged  to  see  her  South  Afri¬ 
can  Empire  separated  from  her  ports 
by  an  interminable  length  of  harboiless 
coast  on  West  Africa,  and  on  the  East 
by  the  Canal,  both  lines  of  communica¬ 
tions  at  the  mercy  of  one  or  other  of 
the  Powers  which  she  always  has,  and 
must  have,  for  dangerous  neighbours. 
Italy  would  certainly  claim  a  gratifica¬ 
tion,  and  it  does  not  seem  clear  where 
it  is  to  come  from  ;  and  as  for  Austria, 
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she  certainly  would  have  to  be  reward¬ 
ed  ;  but  what  British  dominiouis  there 
to  give  her  ?  She  would  clamor  for 
an  instant  partition  of  Turkey  and  the 
right  to  get  to  the  sea  at  Salonica. 
Russia  would  not  be  averse  to  the 
scheme ;  and  if  France  objected, 
France  might  be  pacified  with  Syria. 
Germany,  which  would  be  making 
nothing  over  the  transaction,  would 
probably  insist  in  that  case  upon  leave 
to  annex  the  Philippines,  and  consti¬ 
tute  for  herself  a  really  paying  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
So  that  the  partition  of  England  would 
be  apt  to  lead  to  a  partition  of  the 
world.  But  a  very  curious  point  is 
that,  although  England  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  no  loser  if  Germany’s  position 
were  weakened,  Germany  is,  of  the 
three  leading  Powers,  the  one  which 
would  gain  least  by  a  cutting  up  of  her 
rival.  Even  with  our  almost  inex¬ 
pugnable  naval  ascendency,  and  with 
all  the  bolts  and  rivets  that  keep  to¬ 
gether  our  widespread  Empire,  we  only 
hold  our  dependencies  at  the  Cape  and 
in  Australasia  by  allowing  to  them  an 
independence  wholly  incompatible  with 
German  notions  of  government.  If 
Germany  had  even  the  Cape,  she  would 
find  it  the  most  expensive  white  ele¬ 
phant  that  ever  belonged  to  any  stud. 
All  the  gold  that  ever  came  out  of  the 


Rand  and  all  the  diamonds  of  Kimber¬ 
ley  joined  to  all  the  money  that  specu¬ 
lators  have  dropped  over  them,  would 
not  pay  the  bill  of  maintaining  her 
hold  upon  such  a  possession.  Very 
probably  the  German  Emperor’s  scheme 
did  not  extend  to  a  definite  plan  of 
partition  ;  he  may  have  merely  pro¬ 
jected  the  knocking  out  of  some  of  our 
bolts  and  rivets,  and  trusting  that  the 
Empire  would  fall  to  pieces.  But  prac¬ 
tically  we  should  fight  to  the  bitter  end 
for  any  single  coaling-station,  and  by 
the  time  that  fight  was  over,  Europe, 
panting  and  bleeding  from  its  victory 
— if  it  gained  the  victory — would  think 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  France’s 
amazing  recovery,  and  would  deter¬ 
mine  to  make  a  clean  end  of  the  Power 
that  they  had  with  such  labor  shat¬ 
tered  to  pieces.  They  would  make 
England,  if  they  could,  as  Holland  or 
as  Spain.  But  if  it  ever  came  to  that, 
and  the  spoil  were  in  division,  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  diplomatist  is  yet 
born  who  could  keep  the  victors  from 
coming  to  blows  over  the  quarry.  Out 
of  the  war  in  which  England  was  de¬ 
feated  another  and  not  less  terrible  war 
would  arise,  and  we  firmly  believe  that 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  our  race  would 
find  itself  allies  where  it  had  before 
met  enemies,  and  renew  the  battle  in  a 
twelvemonth.  —  The  /Spectator. 


PEOPLE  WITH  TWO  PERSONALITIES. 


Among  the  thousand  and  one  extraordinary 
classes  of  people  who  live  outside  the  lunatic 
asylum,  probably  the  most  extraordinary  are 
those  who  apparently  possess  two  souls,  which 
take  turn  about  at  managing  the  body.  Neither 
soul  knows  anything  about  the  other,  and  so 
they  keep  the  unfortunate  owner  in  perpetual 
hot  water.  There  is,  or  was,  a  railway  clerk 
in  London,  for  instance,  a  total  abstainer, 
church-goer,  and  altogether  excellent  young 
man,  who  one  day,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
his  friends,  appeared  in  a  police-court  dock 
charged  with  burglary.  The  police  swore 
that  he  was  an  associate  of  well  known  thieves, 
but  his  friends  were  equally  certain  that  he 
was  an  honest,  hard-working,  and  excellent 
young  man.  While  awaiting  trial  he  was 
watched,  and  it  was  seen  that  every  night,  in 


his  cell,  he  swooned  and  awoke  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  being. 

A  strange  case  occurred  in  a  reformatory 
not  many  years  ago.  The  magistrate  had  sent 
there  a  boy  w’ho  was  the  terror  of  the  place, 
always  quarrelling,  stealing,  cruel,  and  a  liar. 
One  day  he  saw  a  viper  in  the  held,  fainted 
in  terror,  and  awoke,  a  new  boy.  He  was 
now  gentle,  truthful,  and  obliging.  But  he 
knew  nobody  around  him.  He  continually 
lost  his  way.  Before  he  was  a  skilful  tailor  ; 
now  he  did  not  understand  the  uses  of  a 
needle.  He  had  to  be  taught  everything  as  if 
he  were  a  savage.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  got  a  violent  headache,  and  immediately 
after  changed  back  to  the  old  quarrelsome  and 
untruthful  ruffian.  In  this  state  he  remained 
for  some  months,  escaping  at  last  from  the  re- 
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formatory.  Then  began  the  etrangest  part  of  lady  who  created  a  sensation  in  the  medical 
his  life.  While  his  good  sonl  was  uppermost  world  some  time  ago.  She  was  well  educated, 
he  became  a  policeman,  and  an  excellent  po-  a  splendid  musician,  and  spoke  French  and 
liceman  he  proved.  But  at  the  end  of  the  German  fluently.  One  night,  when  about 
year  a  large  number  of  burglaries  on  his  beat  twenty-two  years  old,  she  slept  unusually 
aroused  suspicion.  He  was  watched  and  long,  and,  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  was 
caught  in  the  act  of  breaking  into  a  jeweller’s  absolutely  an  infant  in  her  mental  endow- 
shop.  ments.  She  recognized  no  one,  she  knew  the 

Rather  amusing  was  the  instance  of  this  uses  of  nothing,  and  she  could  neither  speak 
dual  personality  related  by  a  French  medical  nor  understand  English,  French,  or  German, 
man.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  soldier  on  the  As  she  showed  no  signs  of  recovery  at  the  end 
frontier.  As  he  was  a  very  patriotic  French-  of  a  month,  her  education  was  commenced 
man  and  never  tired  of  abusing  the  Germans,  all  over  again.  She  was  taught  the  alphabet, 
great  surprise  was  felt  one  day  when  he  threw  set  to  copy  pot-hooks,  learned  the  multiplica- 
down  his  arms,  tore  off  his  uniform,  started  tion  table,  and  so  on.  She  learned  very  rap- 
to  talk  German,  and  crossed  over  into  Ger-  idly,  and  in  about  a  year  knew  as  much  as  a 
man  territory.  He  was  arrested  and  lodged  child  of  ten.  All  at  once,  while  practising 
in  prison,  where  he  immediately  fell  into  a  writing,  she  seemed  to  awake.  She  began  to 
deep  sleep.  Next  day  he  was  a  Frenchman  talk  in  her  old  way,  beginning  precisely  where 
once  again,  and  no  one  was  more  surprised  she  had  left  off  a  year  before.  She  laughed 
than  himself  when  his  behavior  was  related,  at  the  tale  they  told  her  of  her  state  during 
The  fits  continued,  however,  and  during  the  the  year,  and  could  not  recall  a  single  inci- 
Franco  German  war  he  fought  alternately  on  dent  of  that  long  time.  Some  visitors  at  the 
each  side.  It  was  learned  that  his  father  was  house,  with  whom  she  had  just  been  on  terms 
German  and  his  mother  French,  and  he  had  of  friendship,  she  now  failed  to  recognize, 
grown  up  in  a  cross  fire  of  Teutonic  and  Gal-  She  inquired  for  a  younger  brother,  and  was 
lie  patriotism.  astonished  to  learn  that  he  had  died,  although. 

In  a  Scottish  town  there  was,  not  very  long  at  the  time  of  his  death,  she  was  in  great 
ago,  a  lawyer  who,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  grief.  Some  months  later  she  went  for  a 
and  Fridays  was  a  cheerful,  active,  and  intel-  walk,  and,  on  her  return,  it  was  seen  that  she 
ligent  man,  devoted  to  his  business.  But  had  again  become  number  two.  And  up  to 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  he  spent  her  death  at  the  age  of  fifty  this  alternation 
in  a  state  of  helpless  melancholy,  and  it  was  continued. 

with  difficulty  he  was  prevented  from  com-  Altogether  it  is  a  most  perplexing  phenom- 
mitting  suicide.  In  fact,  the  case  of  Dr.  ena.  Some  doctors  explain  it  on  the  ground 
Jekyll,  polished  and  urbane,  and  Mr.  Hyde,  that  our  brain  is  double,  and  one  half  is  quite 
coarse,  vulgar,  and  brutal,  is  equalled  by  capable  of  governing  all  the  actions  of  the 
scores  of  such  cases  in  real  life.  At  a  certain  body,  and,  in  fact,  often  does  so.  They  sup- 
hospital  there  lived,  for  some  time,  a  patient  pose  that,  owing  to  perhaps  the  blocking  of  a 
who  came  within  this  category.  For  weeks  blood-vessel,  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  be- 
he  was  like  a  wild  animal,  prowling  around  come  alternately  active,  and  that  each  differs 
the  ward,  forcibly  taking  the  patients’  food,  from  the  other  precisely  as  the  two  phases  of 
and  even  snatching  away  the  nurse’s  dinner,  the  patient’s  character  differ.  Sometimes 
He  was  insolent  and  rude  to  the  last  degree,  both  are  active  together,  and  then  the  person 
and  his  life  w'as  divided  between  stealing  food  feels  really  double,  as  in  the  curious  case  of 
and  sleeping.  But  one  day  he  awoke  with  a  Dr.  Hack  Tuke,  where  a  man  spent  much  of 
smile,  and  became  a  pattern  of  politeness,  the  day  looking  for  himself  under  the  bed,  in 
His  sole  desire  now  appeared  to  be  to  do  .  the  cupboards,  and  behind  ^curtains  ;  or  as  in 
something  for  everybody,  and  he  became  an  the  case  of  the  Frenchman  who  nearly  killed 
invaluable  assistant  to  the  nurses.  This  con-  himself  by  jumping  out  of  the  window,  and 
tinned  for  several  weeks,  and  then  he  sud-  explained  that  “  Monsieur  Gabbage,”  point- 
denly  returned  to  his  previous  character,  and  ing  to  himself,  “  told  him  to  do  so.”  This 
so  went  on  alternating  for  years,  without  the  man  was  certainly  a  double  being,  for  when 
least  consciousness  that  he  was  living  a  double  asked,  some  days  later,  how  he  felt,  he  re¬ 
life.  plied,  “  One  of  us  quite  well,  but  the  other 

Even  more  remarkable  was  a  young  English  miserable.  ’ — Cassell’s  Saiurday  Journal. 
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THE  VALUE  OF 

Indii-bubbeb  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  one 
of  the  prime  necessities  oi  civilization.  Num¬ 
berless  human  beings,  in  the  class  which  could 
not  afford  wet-nurses,  owe  their  lives  to  the 
feeding-bottle.  Everybody  knows  that  in  the 
last  five  years  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires  for 
cycles  and  solid  rubber  tires  for.  horse  vehicles 
has  enormously  increased  our  consumption  of 
this  article  ;  birt,  quite  apart  from  that  more  ob¬ 
vious  fact,  india-rubber  is  daily  being  intro¬ 
duced  more  and  more  into  all  sorts  of  machin¬ 
ery.  Highly  competent  judges  say  that  if  the 
ontpnt  could  be  doubled  within  a  year,  so 
many  new  applications  of  the  material  would 
instantly  arise,  that  the  price  would  not  fall 
appreciably.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  export 
of  Para  rubber  has  increased  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  from  5600  tons  to  20,000 
tons  ;  and  the  price  fetched  by  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  has  risen  from  2$.  to  3s.  a  pound.  It  is 
the  one  jungle  product  which  society  finds  in- 
dispensable.  Hundreds  of  men  have  racked 
their  brains  to  produce  a  substitute,  bat  none 
has  in  the  least  degree  succeeded  ;  and  such 
attempts  must  be  permanently  discouraged  by 
the  knowledge  that  india-rabber  exists  in  lim¬ 
itless  profusion  upon  known  spots  of  the 
world’s  surface  which  may  at  any  time  be 
made  accessible.  In  any  of  the  swampy 
equatorial  regions,  where  vegetation  grows 
rank  and  sappy,  so  that  a  knife  will  slash 
through  branches  as  if  they  were  made  of 
cheese,  there  is  pretty  certain  to  occur  some 
one  or  two  of  the  score  of  trees  which  produce 
rubber.  Whole  forests  of  them  are  known  to 
exist  in  Central  Africa,  only  waiting  to  be 
tapped.  But  the  regions  which  produce  them 
are  precisely  the  regions  most  deadly  to  the 
white  man  ;  and  when  the  rubber  is  made  it 
has  to  come  to  the  coast  on  the  heads  of 
negroes,  and  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
port.  When  an  accessible  forest  is  discov¬ 
ered  it  pays  like  a  gold-mine.  A  tree  was  dis¬ 
covered  near  Lagos  which  was  believed  to 
produce  rubber  ;  specimens  of  bark  and  foli¬ 
age  went  home  to  Kew,  and  the  authorities 
pronounced  it  the  right  thing.  In  1895  the 
export  began,  and  amounted  in  the  year  to 
2263  tons,  with  a  value  of  £270,000  in  round 
figures. 

India  rubber  would  seem  to  be  the  one  cer¬ 
tain  source  of  wealth  now  locked  up  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
thing  thit  the  region  produces  or  can  pro- 
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duce.  Ivory  is  only  a  fancy  article,  and  palm- 
oil  has  many  substitutes.  Gold,  no  doubt, 
exists  there,  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  pure  negro  can  be  made  into 
a  miner  ;  and  in  the  second,  gold  is  to  be  got 
in  regions  where  white  men  can  live.  It 
seems,  therefore,  as  if  the  special  function  of 
the  tropics  just  now  was  to  produce  india- 
rubber,  which  is  wanted  everywhere  and  can¬ 
not  be  grown  elsewhere.  No  cultivation  is 
needed  ;  nature  requires  of  man  very  little 
skill,  scarcely  any  exertion,  and  only  a  rea¬ 
sonable  avoidance  of  waste.  Yet  this  is  ask¬ 
ing  more  than  the  African  negro  is  at  present 
able  to  give.  The  great  rubber-producing 
region  of  the  world  is  the  basin  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon,  which  yields  about  two  thirds  of  the  en¬ 
tire  annual  output.  The  quality  of  this  rub¬ 
ber  is  immensely  superior  to  all  others  ;  the 
best  Para  will  fetch  in  England  as  much  as 
3s.  6d.  a  pound  ;  the  worst  African  goes  for 
under  a  shilling.  Brazil  has,  of  course,  an 
immense  advantage  in  its  great  waterway  ; 
ocean-going  steamers  run  twelve  hundred 
miles  up  the  Amazon,  whereas  every  African 
river,  except  the  Congo,  has  a  bar  at  its 
mouth  and  cataracts  not  far  distant  from  the 
coast  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forests  in 
Brazil  seem  even  more  impenetrable  than  in 
Africa.  Not  even  such  roadways  as  the  Afri¬ 
can  man-paths  can  be  maintained  against  the 
encroachment  of  the  jungle.  But  the  native 
Brazilian  race  is  incomparably  more  intelli¬ 
gent  than  the  negro.  Their  caoutchouc  is 
better  prepared,  and  what  is  far  more  impor¬ 
tant,  they  farm  the  trees  as  carefully  as  the 
Red  Indians  used  to  farm  the  beaver.  In 
Africa  the  rubber  is  generally  produced  not 
from  a  forest  tree,  as.  in  Brazil,  but  from  the 
Landolphia,  which  is  a  climbing  shrub.  The 
supply  of  rubber-producing  plants  in  Central 
Africa  is  practically  inexhaustible  ;  but  the 
number  of  places  where  they  exist  within 
easy  distance  of  some  export  station  is  small, 
so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes.  Yet 
for  the  present,  speculators  will  probably 
hasten  to  be  rich,  and  if  they  hit  upon  a  for¬ 
est  will  treat  it  like  a  mine,  anxious  simply  to 
take  out  the  maximum  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

Whether  our  State,  or  any  other,  will  ever 
make  this  a  great  branch  of  its  tropical  for¬ 
estry  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Germans,  with 
their  usual  thoroughness,  have  a  strong  scien¬ 
tific  staff  at  the  Cameroons.  The  English,  in 
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their  uaaal  makeshift  way,  content  themselves 
with  sending  home  to  Kew  for  suggestions. 
Hut  the  Government  of  India  have  at  least 
tried  an  experiment  upon  the  great  scale.  No 
private  firm,  however  wealthy,  would  embark 
upon  the  cultivation  of  india-rubber ;  the 
trees  take  a  matter  of  twenty  years  before 
they  can  produce  a  pennyworth.  In  addition 
to  that,  cultivation  must  occupy  a  huge  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground  of  such  a  nature  that  no  Euro¬ 


pean  can  enter  it  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
where  the  growth  is  so  thick  that  twenty  men 
might  be  tapping  trees  within  a  mile  of  the 
ranger,  and  he  none  the  wiser.  Nevertheless, 
the  Indian  Government  have  a  nursery  of 
Para  rubber-trees  in  Assam,  extending  over 
two  hundred  square  miles,  which  will  in  time 
begin  to  yield  ;  and  if  any  department  can 
control  such  a  farm  the  Indian  woods  and 
forests  will. — Chanibera's  Journal. 
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In  these  bustling  days,  when  elementary 
knowledge  is  so  apt,  like  our  subject,  to 
melt  away  in  our  hands,  it  may  not  be  unser¬ 
viceable  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  exact 
manner  in  which  ice  is  formed.  In  the  proc¬ 
ess,  then,  of  freezing,  the  surface-water  being 
first  cooled,  grows  heavier  and  sinks  ;  a  fresh 
portion  of  water,  being  thus  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  likewise  becomes 
cool  and  sinks.  This  continues  until  the  sur¬ 
face-water  reaches  the  temperature  of  about 
39  i".  Then,  instead  of  contracting  and  turn¬ 
ing  heavier,  it  begins  to  expand  and  grows 
lighter  than  the  water  under  it,  so  forming  a 
superficial  crust  of  ice  which  protects  the 
water  beneath,  together  with  its  inhabitants, 
from  the  wintry  influence  of  the  air.  Surface- 
ice  is  peculiarly  dangerous  on  a  river  which 
is  full  of  springs  before  fro.st  has  set  in  with 
intensity,  and  many  are  the  hair-breadth  es¬ 
capes  to  which  most  skaters  and  sportsmen 
can  testify  ’when  the  ice  has  been  in  such  a 
condition.  The  best  story  we  cun  at  present 
remember  comes  to  us  fitly  enough  from 
America,  and  as  Audubon,  the  ornithologist, 
w'as  the  hero,  the  reader  may  suppose  that  it 
has  lost  nothing  in  the  telling.  He  had  wan¬ 
dered  too  far  up  a  frozen  creek,  which  was 
full  of  dangerous  air-holes.  At  length  dark¬ 
ness  set  in  ;  but  the  naturalist  must  relate  the 
story  himself :  “I  led  the  party  through  the 
dusk  with  a  white  handkerchief  made  fast  to 
a  stick,  and  we  proceeded  like  a  flock  of  geese 
going  to  their  feeding  grounds.  Watching 
for  air-holes,  I  generally  avoided  them  ;  but 
increasing  our  speed,  I  suddenly  plunged  into 
one,  was  carried  for  some  distance  by  the 
stream  under  the  ice,  and  stunned  and  chok¬ 
ing,  I  was  forced  up  through  another  air  hole 
farther  down  the  stream.  I  clutched  hold  of 
the  ice  and  arrested  my  downward  progress, 
until  my  companions  arrived  to  help  me.” 
The  only  parallel  that  occurs  to  us,  with  re¬ 


gard  to  this,  is  the  marvellous  adventure 
which  befell  an  Irish  lifeboat  during  a  gale, 
which  was  gravely  given  to  the  world  some 
fifty  odd  years  ago  in  the  Tvmaa,  and  attested 
by  a  J.  P.  An  immense  sea  buried  the  boat 
and  hurled  it  along  under  its  weight  with  in¬ 
conceivable  velocity.  When  it  emerged,  all 
the  crew  were  found  sitting  erect  in  their 
places,  beyond  the  ducking  none  the  w’orse 
for  their  misadventure  ;  but  ihay  had  traversed 
at  least  three-quarters  of  a  mile  during  their  sub¬ 
marine  journey  / 

To  return,  however,  to  our  slippery  sub¬ 
ject  :  besides  surface-ic?,  there  exists  a  most 
curious  variety  which  is  found  at  the  bottom 
of  some  rivers  in  the  form  of  aggregated 
masses,  something  like  the  hearts  of  small 
cauliflowers.  In  Aberdeenshire,  snow  satu- 
rated  with  water  is  termed  gru,  and  as  the  ice 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  rivers  very  nearly  re¬ 
sembles  that  in  appearance,  it  is  there  called 
ground  gru.  It  is  sometimes  named  also 
“  ground  ice,”  or  “  bottom  ice.”  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  still  somewhat  obscure,  spite  of 
Arago,  Farqnharson,  and  others  having  made 
many  observations  on  its  nature.  It  may  be 
observed  in  many  rivers — in  the  Hampshire 
Avon,  and  the  Aberdeenshire  Don,  in  the  Aar, 
Khine,  and  Seine,  and  also  in  the  Thames. 
Farqnharson  ascribed  it  to  radiation  ;  but  M. 
Arago,  with  more  probability,  to  the  body  of 
water  at  the  bottom  being  suddenly  cooled, 
when  the  cold  surface-water  descends  by  a 
mechanical  action  of  the  stream.  Any  one 
who  would  study  ground-gru  under  all  its 
manifestations,  and  give  a  satisfactory  expla¬ 
nation  of  it,  would  be  rendering  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  science.  Two  facts  may  be  pointed 
out  on  which  a  true  theory  would  probably 
turn — first,  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
temperature  of  the  stream  at  varying  depths 
would  throw  great  light  on  the  subject ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  owing  to  the  water  at  the  bottom 
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moving  more  slnggishly  than  that  on  the  snr- 
face,  there  may  be  an  opportunity  of  crystals 
being  thereby  formed. 

One  more  property  of  ice  must  be  noticed, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  itself  most  interesting — it 
has  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  speculation, 
and  without  its  operation  neither  the  illimita¬ 
ble  ice  fields  of  the  Arctic  regions  nor,  indeed, 
any  continuous  masses  of  ice  could  have  been 
formed.  This  is  the  property  of  regelation, 
by  which  ice,  when  once  liquefied,  on  coming 
into  contact  with  solid  ice,  immediately  itself 
reverts  also  to  the  solid  state.  Faraday,  in 


1850,  drew  attention  to  this  property  of  ice, 
and  it  was  afterward  used  by  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  in  elucidating  the  phenomena  of  gthciers 
and  their  onward  movement,  due  to  a  contin¬ 
uous  process  of  fracture  and  regelation  of  the 
fractured  edges,  induced  by  their  gravitation 
down  the  valleys.  An  observer  of  regelation, 
however,  need  not  go  to  the  Icelandic  iokuls 
or  to  Switzerland  ;  Faraday  experimented  on 
its  theory  with  the  blocks  of  ice  in  a  fish-sales¬ 
man’s  window,  and  that  on  one  of  the  warm¬ 
est  days  of  July. — Chambers's  Journal. 
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Munkacst’s  artistic  career  is  a  very  brilliant 
one.  By  means  of  bis  talent  and  of  his 
iron  will  he  raised  himself  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  Hungarian  carpenter's  apprentice, 
who  commenced  with  painting  the  lids  of 
wooden  chests,  to  that  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  painters  of  our  age.  His  Hun¬ 
garian  subject-pictures  were  only  received 
with  a  compassionate  smile  by  the  wise 
Viennese  Academicians.  Of  course,  these 
first  works  of  his  were  not  very  academical. 
They  were  bold,  unconventional,  characteris¬ 
tic.  but  of  a  sombre  tone,  with  very  little  col¬ 
or.  The  young  artist  found  very  little  en- 
couiagement  in  Vienna  at  that  time.  He 
turned  his  back  on  the  Vienna  Academy, 
where  he  only  found  himself  a  laughing-stock 
on  account  of  his  defective  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  of  his  total  lack  of  talent,  and 
went  to  Munich.  There  he  worked  for  some 
time  in  the  studio  of  the  historical  painter, 
Adam,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  first 
development  of  his  talent.  His  gifts  were 
displayed  far  more  brilliantly  when  he  went 
to  Diisseldoif,  where  Professor  Knaus  exerted 
much  influence  on  his  studies.  With  his  re¬ 
moval  to  Paris  a  new  era  commenced  for  Mun- 
kacsy.  Here  his  eye  was  really  opened  to  col¬ 
or,  here  he  showed  for  the  first  time  that  he 
did  not  see  black,  and  that  the  whole  scale  of 
the  palette  was  at  his  disposal.  In  his  Paris 
studio  Munkacsy  has,  so  to  sa  ,  thrown  the 
windows  wide  open  to  light  and  color,  and 
under  the  management  of  the  well-known  art 
dealer,  Sedelmeyer,  the  artist’s  fame  was  soon 
spread  from  this  studio  all  over  the  w'orld. 
Munkacsy  lived  as  grand-seigneur  in  Paris. 
His  studio,  to  which  “  tout  Paris”  was  at¬ 


tracted  every  week,  was  a  sight  which  had  to 
be  seen  by  everybody  who  had  any  claim  to 
importance.  Munkacsy  has  immortalized,  in 
a  series  of  small  pictures,  this  studio,  with  all 
its  harmonious  charm  of  color.  His  big,  im¬ 
portant  works,  hovrever,  were  never  painted 
in  this  show  studio.  For  that  purpose  Mun¬ 
kacsy  had  a  very  large  room  with  perfectly 
bare  walls,  where  only  his  most  intimate 
friends  found  admittance.  There  he  fre¬ 
quently  worked  until  nightfall,  with  truly  ele¬ 
mentary  passion— bis  shirt-sleeves  turned  up 
— and  all  the  time  moving  and  gesticulating. 
The  artist  liked  to  call  into  life  with  his  own 
self  the  figures  planned  for  his  composition 
before  fixing  them  on  the  canvas.  In  that 
way  only  could  he  bring  action  and  strong  ex¬ 
pression  into  his  figures— models  were  only 
used  by  him  for  details  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance.  Among  other  works  that  were  finished 
in  this  big  studio  was  tbe  government  com¬ 
mission  given  him  about  nine  years  ago  for  a 
ceiling  of  the  Art  Historical  Museum  in  Vien¬ 
na—”  The  Apotheosis  of  Light” — an  enor¬ 
mous  decorative  work,  which  proved  too  great 
a  task  for  the  master,  although  he  took  inde¬ 
scribable  pains  over  it.  A  good  half  of  Mun- 
kacsy’s  vital  power  was  sacrificed  to  this 
painting.  The  enormoirs  strain  and  the  dis¬ 
appointment  by  which  it  was  followed  caused 
the  gradual  breaking  out  of  the  germs  of  dis¬ 
ease  that  had  been  slumbering  in  Munkacsy ’s 
body.  The  recall  to  his  fatherland,  following 
soon  after,  and  the  great  activity  necessitated 
by  his  new  official  position  ns  well  as  by  his 
important  social  position,  caused  his  illness 
to  develop  with  sudden  vigor. —  West  End. 


